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CHAPTER  I. 

More’s  parentage  and  birth.  His  residence  with  Cardinal  Morton. 
His  Oxford  studies,  and  intimacy  with  Erasmus.  More’s  prac¬ 
tices  of  piety.  He  retires  among  the  Carthusians.  Dean  Colet 
becomes  his  director.  His  marriage,  and  entrance  into  public 
life.  His  patriotic  independence.  Death  of  Henry  VII.  Popu¬ 
larity  of  the  new  king.  More’s  professional  career.  Erasmus 
visits  him  in  London.  Death  of  his  first  wife.  His  second 
marriage.  He  attracts  the  notice  of  the  king.  The  Utopia. 
He  is  made  privy -councillor.  His  intimacy  with  Henry. 

The  Wars  of  tlie  Roses  had  not  long  terminated,  and  the 
throne  of  England  was  still  occupied  by  the  victorious 
champion  of  the  house  of  York,  when  Thomas  More  was 
born  in  Milk  Street,  London,  in  the  year  1480.  His 
father,  Sir  John  More,  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench, — a  man  whom  his  son  describes  as  “cour¬ 
teous  and  pleasant,  harmless,  gentle,  full  of  compassion,  just, 
and  incorrupt.”  His  mother,  too,  was  a  woman  of  no  or¬ 
dinary  virtue ;  and  it  is  said,  that  before  the  birth  of  her 
children  she  saw  the  number  and  characters  of  them  all 
in  vision,  engraven  as  it  were  on  her  wedding-ring-,  and 
that  the  face  of  one  of  them  shone  with  superior  brightness 
I  to  the  rest. 

The  hopes  raised  by  such  a  presage  were  not  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  at  St.  Anthony’s  School  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
where  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  his  studies,  that,  to 
use  the  quaint  expression  of  his  grandson,  he  seemed  “  ra¬ 
ther  greedily  to  devour  than  leisurely  to  chew  his  gram- 
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mar-rules.”  His  father,  perceiving  his  singular  abilities, 
resolved  on  procuring  him  what  was  then  the  surest  means 
of  advancement,  by  placing'  him  in  the  household  of  one  of 
the  great  nobles  of  the  court ;  making  choice  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Morton,  a  friend  of  J]qx 
and  of  Waynflete,  and  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  This  great 
and  good  man  was  not  long-  in  discerning  the  uncommon 
qualities  of  his  young  ward,  and  was  accustomed  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  he  would  one  day  become  “  a  marvellous  man.” 
Boy  as  he  was,  his  innate  and  irrepressible  love  of  humour 
had  already  declared  itself;  and  we  read  how,  at  certain 
holiday  entertainments  which  took  place  in  the  Cardinal’s 
household  at  Christmas,  young  More  would  sometimes 
step  in  suddenly  among  the  players,  and  extemporise  a 
part  of  his  own  with  so  much  wit  and  readiness  as  made 
more  sport  for  the  audience  than  all  the  rest  besides. 

He  was  just  entering  his  seventeenth  year,  when  his 
noble  patron  sent  him  to  Canterbury  College,*  Oxford  ;  and 
very  soon  we  find  him  with1  “  his  whole  soul  set  on  his 
books.”  Oxford  was  then  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
newly-reviving  taste  for  classical  learning ;  and  among  the 
young-  students  who  thronged  the  lectures  of  Grocyn  and 
Linacre,  few  were  so  enthusiastic  or  so  persevering-  as  the 
young  student  of  Canterbury.  The  university  was,  in  fact, 
thronged  with  men  of  learning' ;  with  all  of  whom  More 
soon  contracted  an  intimacy.  It  was  here  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Colet,  his  future  director;  and 
with  Wolsey,  then  bursar  of  Magdalen,  and  known  to  the 
world only  as  the  first  classical  scholar  in  Oxford.  But 
there  ^vas  another  yet  closer  friendship  which  More  formed 
at  tins'  period  of  his  life.  The  famous  Erasmus  visited  the 
university  in  1497 ;  and  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
difference  in  their  age,  a  similarity  of  tastes  soon  gave  rise 
to  a  close  intimacy  between  him  and  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  The  influence  of  such  a  man  over  the  mind  of 
a  young  and  inexperienced  student  was  naturally  great ; 
yet  it  is  no  small  proof  of  that  firmness  and  independence 
of  character  which  showed  itself  in  so  marked  a  manner 

*  Afterwards  included  in  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church. 
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throughout  his  after  career,  that,  in  spite  of  the  warm 
friendship  which  united  them,  More  never  allowed  his 
religious  principles  to  be  affected  by  the  scoffing  spirit 
which  Erasmus  was  wont  to  display  towards  sacred  things. 
Tie  age  was  rife  with  heresy ;  and  many  who  did  not 
openly  abandon  their  allegiance  to  the  Church,  scrupled 
not  to  ridicule  her  ordinances,  and  throw  contempt  upon 
her  authority.  Among  these  must  be  numbered  Erasmus, 
the  tendency  of  whose  caustic  satires  on  the  clergy  was  so 
unmistakable,  that  it  was  commonly  said  of  him  that  he 
hatched  the  egg  which  Luther  laid.  Yet  he  lived  and  died 
a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  he  never  fell  into  heresy, 
nor  could  he  be  called  a  worldly  or  irreligious  man ;  he 
even  wrote  many  treatises  of  piety  which  have  been  praised 
as  masterpieces  of  eloquence  :  but  his  religion  was  more  of 
the  head  than  of  the  heart,  and  learning  with  him  was  the 
mistress  rather  than  the  handmaid  of  faith.  The  great  St. 
Ignatius*'  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  never  read  any 
of  the  works  of  Erasmus  without  experiencing  a  spiritual 
dryness  in  his  soul  ■,  the  unction  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  simplest  writings  of  one  of  God's  saints  was  wanting 
in  his  most  classic  and  eloquent  pages.  The  young  student 
of  Oxford,  whose  name  was  thenceforth  so  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  own,  resembled  him  in  many  things, — not 
only  in  his  love  of  learning,  and  specially  of  those  classic 
treasures  of  antiquity  the  charm  of  which  was  felt  by  both 
of  them  with  an  enthusiasm  which  had  in  it  something  of 

*  The  following  are  the  words  of  F.  Francesco  Mariani,  in  his 
life  of  the  saint:  “About  this  time  he  was  advised  to  read  the  book 
De  Milite  Christiano,  by  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  a  writer  who  is 
much  praised  for  his  pure  Latin.  .  .  .  He  began  to  use  the  book; 
but  as  often  as  he  began  to  read  it,  he  perceived  that  all  the  fire  of 
devotion  was  quenched  within  him ;  and  after  taking  counsel  with 
God,  he  cast  the  book  away.  Afterwards,  when  general  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Jesus,  ho  proscribed  all  the  writings  of  this  author;  and 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  read,  except  by  a  very  few  of  approved 
learning  and  virtue,  who  were  enjoined  to  read  with  great  caution. 
It  was  not  that  ho  considered  all  the  works  of  this  writer  to  be  in¬ 
fected  with  heresy;  but  in  order  that  none  might  be  so  attracted 
by  his  facetiousness  and  sarcastic  pleasantries,  as  to  proceed  from 
wholesome  studies  to  what  was  injurious  to  devotion.” — Life  of  St. 
Ignatius,  b.  i.  ch.  xi. 
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excess,  but  also  in  that  natural  vein  of  humour  which, 
when  used  as  a  weapon  of  controversy,  and  directed 
against  religious  abuses,  easily  degenerates  into  an  irre¬ 
verent  treatment  of  religion  itself.  But  though,  in  some 
of  his  earlier  writings,  he  was  led  into  expressions  which 
his  better  judgment  afterwards  condemned,  More  never 
approved  the  license  which  Erasmus  allowed  himself,  and 
earnestly  advised  him  in  later  years  to  follow  the  example 
of  St.  Augustine,  by  publishing  a  book  of  retractations,  to 
correct  the  errors  of  his  earlier  works.  Erasmus  did  not 
follow  this  advice ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  captious 
and  scoffing-  temper  he  displayed  contributed  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  cool  his  friend’s  esteem.  “  In  process  of  time,” 
says  More’s  descendant  and  biographer,  “  Sir  Thomas  grew 
less  affectionate  unto  him,  by  reason  that  he  saw  him 
fraught  with  much  vanity  and  inconstancy  in  respect  of 
religion.”  In  fact,  the  points  of  sympathy  between  the 
two  friends  seem  hardly  to  have  extended  beyond  a  simi¬ 
larity  in  their  intellectual  tastes ;  no  two  moral  natures 
could  be  more  unlike  than  theirs ;  and  whilst  the  one  fin¬ 
ished  his  course  by  laying  down  his  life  in  defence  of  his 
religious  principles,  the  other  could  treat  the  very  idea  of 
such  a  martyrdom  as  something  romantic  and  extravagant: 
“  I  have  no  inclination,”  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  to 
peril  my  life  for  the  truth ;  if  put  to  the  trial,  I  am  afraid 
I  shofild  imitate  St.  Peter.” 

But,  at  the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance,  there  was 
no  thought  of  such  a  trial  for  the  faith  of  either  of  them ; 
the  storm  had  not  yet  gathered  which  was  destined  to 
break  with  such  destructive  violence  over  the  Church,  and 
there  seemed  but  the  promise  of  a  great  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing,  into  which  More  entered  with  the  hearty  enthusiasm 
of  a  young  collegian.  His  college-life  was  distinguished, 
however,  by  something  better  even  than  devotion  to  his 
studies  :  it  was,  we  are  expressly  told,  “  free  from  all  the 
excesses  of  play  and  riot a  circumstance  in  part,  perhaps, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  prudent  caution  of  his  father,  who 
“  kept  him  short,”  says  Lloyd,  “while  his  college  kept  him 
strict.”  But  it  was  not  by  forcible  restraint  alone  that 
More  was  preserved  from  the  contagion  of  the  world.  He 
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exhibited  the  rare  example  of  one  endowed  with  a  lively 
imagination  and  high  animal  spirits  united  with  a  deep 
and  solid  piety.  The  mortifications  to  which  he  subjected 
himself  in  secret  were  as  constant  as  the  flow  of  his  play¬ 
ful  humour  and  brilliant  wit.  This  watchfulness  over  his 
senses  he  redoubled  on  his  removal  from  the  university 
to  London,  where  he  commenced  his  studies  for  the  law 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  the  year  1499.  Indeed,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  austere  spirit  which  constantly  mingles  in 
the  devotional  practices  of  More, — an  austerity  which  had 
in  it  certainly  nothing  sour  or  morose,  and  which  is  the 
more  worthy  of  our  consideration  from,  the  genial  spirit  of 
enjoyment  and  hilarity  which  formed  a  part  of  his  very 
nature.  But  he  deemed,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  “  in 
self-watchfulness  consisteth  the  true  wisdom  of  a  Christian 
man and  that  such  a  one  should  be  ever  on  his  guard, 
“  lest  the  handmaid,  sense,  should  grow  too  insolent  over 
her  mistress,  reason.”  This  struggle  for  self-conquest  was 
not  without  its  suffering ;  no  man  ever  yet  obtained  the 
masteiy  over  his  passions  without  a  conflict  more  or  less 
severe  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  own  nature ; 
and  in  More’s  case  the  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  There 
are  tokens,  in  the  brief  notices  left  us  of  this  portion  of  his 
life,  of  his  having  passed  through  a  severe  period  of  mental 
suffering,  during  which  he  conceived  so  strong-  a  distaste 
for  the  world,  and  so  profound  a  sense  of  its  worthlessness 
and  emptiness,  that  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  cloister,  and 
he  long  debated  in  his  mind  the  question  of  entering- among 
the  Franciscan  friars,  there  to  serve  God  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  Although  the  relaxed  state  of  most  religious 
orders  at  that  time  deterred  him  from  realising  this  design, 
he  spent  no  less  than  four  years  in  a  kind  of  religious  se¬ 
clusion  ;  living  with  the  Carthusians  in  their  house  in 
London,  and  following  all  their  exercises  of  piety,  though 
he  never  bound  himself  to  them  by  any  kind  of  engage¬ 
ment. 

Of  the  details  of  this  time  of  trial  his  biographers  tell 
us  nothing  ;  but  its  results  were  evident  through  his  after 
life.  We  do  not  know  the  process  by  which  it  was  made 
clear  to  his  own  soul,  and  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
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guided  him,  that  he  was  called  by  God  to  take  part  in  the 
active  business  of  the  world,  instead  of  flying-  from  it  al¬ 
together  ;  but  when  at  last  this  question  was  decided,  and 
he  prepared  once  more  to  enter  into  society,  as  one  before 
whom  there  lies  the  busy  career  of  public  life,  we  discern 
under  the  hearty  and  genial  gaiety  which  he  never  laid 
aside  evidences  of  a  spirit  of  utter  detachment  such  as  we 
may  safely  venture  to  say  has 'been  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled. 
The  detachment,  indeed,  which  separates  itself  from  the 
world  is  a  virtue  which  has  before  now  peopled  the  desert 
and  the  cloister.  But  More  was  to  furnish  us  with  an 
example  of  sanctity  altogether  different  in  kind.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  the  world,  mixing-  in  its  busiest  affairs,  sharing- 
in  its  highest  honours,  nay,  even  taking  part  in  its  pleasures, 
with  that  light-hearted  freedom  which  made  him  courted 
and  welcomed  in  all  societies.  He  created  for  himself  a 
domestic  circle,  the  charm  of  whose  familiar  records  re¬ 
mains  fresh  even  to  our  own  day.  Yet,  whilst  he  seemed 
to  enter  with  such  zest  and  heartiness  into  the  stirring-  in¬ 
terests  of  a  political  career,  or  the  gentler  enjoyments  of 
his  Chelsea  home,  his  heart  remained  strangely  free ;  hon¬ 
ours  and  pleasures  were  to  him  but  “  gay  golden  dreams, 
from  which  we  cannot  help  awaking  when  we  die.”  No¬ 
thing  had  the  power  to  cling-  to  him;  and  we  may  say  that 
as  he  passed  through  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
the  world,  he  knew  how  to  keep  off  the  multitudes  that 
thronged  about  him,  as  though  he  were  scarcely  sensible  of 
their  touch.  This  detachment,  the  secret  of  his  soul,  and 
one  which  lay  there  so  deep  that  it  was  often  hidden  from 
ordinary  observers,  explains  some  apparent  eccentricities 
in  his  life,  as  well  as  the  seemingly  careless  indifference 
with  which  he  went  to  death.  His  conduct  at  the  last  has 
even  given  scandal  to  some  readers ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
death  was  to  him  but  the  final  act, — the  completion  and 
fulfilment  of  a  bond,  which  he  had  long  ago  signed  and 
sealed, — of  entire  self-renunciation.  More  on  the  scaffold 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  world  and  to  God  as 
More  in  the  heart  of  his  family,  or  on  the  chancellor’s  bench: 
he  had  broken  utterly  with  the  world  before  it  had  ever 
learnt  to  know  his  name,  and  belonged  exclusively  to  God. 
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These  remarks,  though  somewhat  premature,  seem  ne¬ 
cessary  before  following- him  from  his  retirement  in  the  Char¬ 
terhouse  into  his  domestic  and  political  career,  in  order  that 
we  may  carry  with  us  the  means  of  understanding-  and  ap¬ 
preciating-  both  his  public  and  private  character.  None 
can  read  his  life  without  feeling-  that  a  noble  independence 
of  soul  was  its  distinguishing-  feature, — an  independence 
which,  whilst  in  the  case  of  other  men  it  is  too  often  closely 
allied  with  a  proud  self-sufficiency,  in  More  was  but  the 
result  of  the  preoccupation  of  his  heart  with  God.  Indeed, 
the  notices  of  his  first  appearance  before  the  public  during- 
the  period  of  his  professional  studies  present  him  to  us  as 
a  student  of  divinity  rather  than  of  law.  We  read  of  his 
delivering  lectures  on  St.  Augustine  in  St.  Lawrence’s 
Church,  Old  Jewry;  and  Erasmus  tells  us  that  his  au¬ 
dience  included  the  most  learned  churchmen  of  the  land. 
Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  at  this  time  his  director ; 
and  a  letter  has  been  preserved  addressed  by  him  to  this 
celebrated  man,  which  shows  that  the  tie  between  them 
was  that  of  the  closest  friendship.  After  bewailing-  his 
absence  from  town,  and  the  hindrances  to  a  life  of  piety 
which  he  found  in  a  city  life,  More  beseeches  him  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  suggesting-  that,  if  London  be  not  to  his  taste  as  a 
residence,  he  will  find  all  the  sweets  of  country  retirement 
in  his  own  rectory  of  Stepney.  “  Meanwhile,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  I  pass  my  time  with  Grocyn,  Linacre,  and  Lily ; 
the  first  being,  as  you  know,  the  director  of  my  life  in  your 
absence,  the  second  the  master  of  my  studies,  and  the 
third  my  dearest  companion  in  all  that  I  undertake.” 
This  little  group  of  illustrious  scholars  had  sprung  up  in 
the  cloisters  of  Magdalen,  under  the  very  eye  of  Bishop 
Waynflete.  The  intimacy  existing-  between  them  and 
More,  and  specially  his  friendship  with  Colet,  had  a  very 
marked  influence  on  his  after  life.  Colet  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  He  was  almost 
the  last  of  that  long  line  of  founders,  who  had  spent  then- 
lives  and  energies  in  the  task  of  supplying-  England  with  se¬ 
minaries  of  piety  and  learning.  “  I  desire  nothing  more 
earnestly,”  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Lily,  “than  to  bring 
up  children  in  learning  and  good  manners.”  His  zeal  for 
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the  revival  of  classical  learning  surpassed  even  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  Waynflete  had  displayed.  In  this  he  was 
ably  supported  by  Grocyn,  to  whom  the  restoration  of  Greek 
studies  in  England  is  generally  attributed.  That  great 
scholar,  having  first  imbibed  a  taste  for  classical  literature 
at  Waynflete’s  college,  found  plenty  to  foster  and  encour¬ 
age  it  in  the  course  of  a  long  residence  at  Florence.  There, 
in  1493,  he  was  found  by  Colet,  in  company  with  Linacre, 
revelling  in  the  classic  glories  of  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici.  They  were  the  pupils  of  Politian,  the'  friends  of 
Pico  de  Mirandola;  and  they  were,  moreover,  among’  the 
crowds  who  daily  thronged  the  great  church  of  St.  Mark’s, 
and  hung  on  the  burning  words  and  impassioned  eloquence 
of  Jerome  Savonarola.  When  the  school  of  St.  Paul  was 
founded  by  Colet  a  few  years  later,  Grocyn  became  its 
divinity  lecturer,  and  Lily  its  first  master.  We  may  imagine 
how  the  study  of  Greek  went  on  under  such  teachers  :  the 
school-books  were  compiled  by  Colet,  with  the  aid  of  Lily; 
and  Erasmus  himself  did  not  disdain  to  give  them  the  last 
touches  of  his  graceful  pen. 

But  Colet  was  something  more  than  a  mere  lover  of 
Greek ;  he  was  a  man  of  austere  piety,  a  powerful 
preacher,  and  one  fearless  in  rebuking  vice  and  corruption 
in  every  shape.  His  bold  advocacy  of  reform,  and  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  sin  and  worldliness  wherever  they  might  be 
found,  have  induced  some  to  rank  him  among  the  so-called 
precursors  of  the  Protestant  reformation.  But  the  refor¬ 
mation  at  which  Colet  aimed  was  one  not  of  faith  but  of 
manners, — to  be  brought  about,  not  by  destroying  the  or¬ 
dinances  of  the  Church,  but  by  enforcing  them.  He  la¬ 
boured  at  the  very  same  work  to  which  Savonarola  was 
devoting  himself  at  Florence,  and  which  was  more  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  at  Rome  in  the  following’  century  under 
the  gentler  apostolate  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  In  other  words, 
he  tried  to  revive  a  spirit  of  fervent  practical  piety  among 
all  ranks  of  Catholics,  and  specially  among  those  living’  in 
the  world.  More  was  his  friend  and  his  penitent ;  and  it 
was  by  his  advice  that  he  finally  abandoned  his  desire  of 
retiring  to  the  cloister,  and  determined  on  settling  in  the 
married  state.  His  manner  of  doing  so,  as  the  story  is 
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told  by  his  son-in-law  Roper,  had  certainly  a  peculiarity 
about  it  which  some  may  quote  as  an  example  of  philoso¬ 
phic  indifference,  but  which  we  would  rather  adduce  as.  il¬ 
lustrating  the  complete  mastery  which  he  had  gained  over 
passions  which  are  often  wont  to  exercise  an  irresistible 
power  over  other  men.  Among-  his  friends  was  Mr.  John 
Colte,  of  Newhall  in  Essex,  whose  family  consisted  of  three 
daug-hters,  to  the  second  of  whom  More  had  given  his  pre¬ 
ference.  “  She  was,”  says  Roper,  “  the  fairest  and  best- 
favoured  ;  yet  when  he  considered  that  it  would  be  both 
great  concern  and  some  shame  to  the  eldest,  to  see  her 
younger  sister  preferred  before  herself  in  marriage,  he  then, 
of  a  certain  pity,  framed  his  fancy  to  her,  and  soon  after 
married  her,  continuing  his  study  of  the  law  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn.”  She  was  considerably  younger  than  her  husband, 
and  wholly  inexperienced  in  the  world ;  circumstances  of 
which  he  took  advantage,  setting  to  work  to  complete  her 
education,  and  mould  her  character  to  his  liking. 

It  was  probably  in  1504,  the  year  preceding  his  mar- 
riag-e,  that  More,  who  had  been  returned  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  took  his  first  step  as  a  politician, 
and  that  in  a  direction  which  indicated  the  uncompromising 
independence  of  his  mind.  The  reigning  monarch,  Henry 
VII.,  had  applied  to  the  Commons  for  an  unreasonably 
large  subsidy  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  The  de¬ 
mand  was  an  unwelcome  one ;  but  More  alone  had  the 
courage  to  withstand  it,  which  he  did  with  such  eloquence 
and  power  of  argument,  that  the  subsidy  was  finally  re¬ 
jected.  The  king’s  indignation  against  the  “  beardless 
boy,”  as  he  termed  him,  who  had  disappointed  his  purpose, 
was  extreme,  and  so  unequivocally  expressed,  that  the 
young  patriot  deemed  it  prudent  for  a  time  to  keep  in 
retirement,  and  even  contemplated  the  advisability  of  re¬ 
moving  out  of  England.  The  king-  revenged  himself  by 
instituting  a  vexatious  suit  against  More’s  father,  and  kept 
him  in  the  Tower  until  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  10(E. ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  More  was  himself  in  any  way  molested, 
and  all  further  apprehensions  were  removed  by  the  death 
of  the  king’.  The  intervening  time  was  spent  by  More  in 
a  way  which  shows  how  little  his  tranquillity  was  disturbed 
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by  the  prospect  of  exile  or  disgrace.  He  studied  the 
French  tongue  at  home,  and  recreated  himself  with  the 
viol ;  moreover,  he  perfected  himself  in  geometry,  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  other  liberal  sciences,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a 
most  attentive  study  of  history;  besides  which  he  completed 
several  of  his  smaller  pieces,  including  his  Life  of  John 
Ficus  Miranclola,  and  a  volume  of  epigrams,  chiefly  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  desire  of  Erasmus,  as  we  learn  from  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  friend. 

When  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  relieved  him  from 
his  fears  of  court  vengeance,  he  appears  to  have  shared 
in  some  degree  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  new  mon¬ 
arch  was  welcomed  by  his  subjects.  The  exactions  and 
oppressions  under  which  England  had  groaned  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  Tudor  filled  all  classes  with  the  hope  of 
better  tilings  under  the  rule  of  a  young  and  chivalrous 
prince,  who  joined  to  the  charms  of  a  handsome  person 
and  gallant  bearing  the  rarer  advantages  of  a  learned  and 
pious  education.  Few  sovereigns,  indeed,  have  enjoyed 
greater  popularity  than  did  Henry  .at  the  period  of  his 
accession;  and  the  poem  in  which  More  celebrated  the 
event  was  but  one  among-  a  crowd  of  laudatory  verses 
which  showered  around  him  the  hopes  and  flatteries  of 
the  nation. 

More  was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year.  Besides  his  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  he  filled  the  office  of  under-sheriff  of 
London,  whose  duties  were  then  judicial,  and  of  consider¬ 
able  dignity  and  emolument.  His  court  was  held  every 
Thursday ;  and  many  causes  of  importance  were  brought 
before  him,  in  the  decision  of  which,  we  are  assured,  he 
gained  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  indefatigable 
assiduity,  as  well  as  his  unshaken  integrity.  It  would  not 
have  been  More,  however,  if  to  these  higher  commenda¬ 
tions  we  could  not  add,  that  the  celebrity  which  began  to 
attach  to  his  name  as  an  upright  judge  and  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  was  accompanied  with  a  score  of  anecdotes  affording 
most  ample  testimony  that  the  under-sheriff  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  sacrificing  his  love  of  a  jest  to  the  gravity  of  his 
judicial  character.  On  some  occasions  it  was  his  humour 
to  unite  the  two ;  and  an  opportunity  one  day  presented 
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itself  too  favourable  for  him  to  resist.  A  beggar-woman 
presented  lierself  in  his  court  demanding  justice ;  and,  on 
inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  party  complained  of  by  the 
suitor  was  none  other  than  the  under-sheriff’s  wife.  Mistress 
More  had  been  presented  by  some  friend  with  a  little  dog, 
which  had  become  a  family  pet,  but  which  the  beggar- 
woman  insisted  had  been  originally  stolen  from  her  keep¬ 
ing.  After  hearing  all  that  she  had  to  urge,  More  sent 
for  his  wife  and  her  dog’,  and  determined  that  the  latter 
should  be  received  as  the  most  impartial  witness.  Station¬ 
ing  his  dame  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  beggar  at  the 
other,  he  desired  them  both  to  call  the  dog,  who  at  once 
ran  to  his  former  mistress,  to  whom  he  was  immediately 
adjudged  by  the  under-sheriff ;  nor  would  he  suffer  his  wife 
again  to  take  possession  of  her  favourite  till  she  had  paid  his 
price  in  full.* 

His  intimacy  with  Erasmus  was  about  this  time  re¬ 
newed  by  another  visit  of  that  celebrated  scholar  to  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  during  his  residence  with  More,  at  his  house 
in  London,  that  Erasmus  published  his  Praise  of  Folly ; 
a  work  which  in  its  day  had  an  extraordinary  popularity, 
but  the  scoffing  spirit  of  which  exposed  him  to  deserved 
censure  from  all  religious  minds.  If  More  accepted  its 
dedication,  and  even  published  a  written  apology  for  the 
work,  wre  must  remember  that  he  did  so  under  the  persua¬ 
sion  that  the  opponents  of  Erasmus  had  taken  too  seriously 
what  was  intended  merely  as  a  playful  sally  of  wit ;  yet  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  his  love  of  wit  had  in  this  instance 
been  somewhat  less  lively,  and  that  he  had  not  given  the 
influence  of  his  approval  to  a  satire  which  undoubtedly 
occasioned  just  scandal  to  the  Church.  It  was  the  shrewd 
remark  of  Leo  X.,  on  reading  this  celebrated  work,  that 
“  Erasmus  himself  had  his  place  in  the  region  of  folly;” 
and  one  would  say  that  it  was  but  a  shallow  and  low- 
toned  wit  which  could  represent  religion  as  only  patronised 
by  dunces. 

In  1512,  the  domestic  circle  into  which  Erasmus  was 

*  This  anecdote  is  variously  related  by  More’s  biographers ; 
some  referring  it  to  a  later  period  in  his  life,  and  laying  the  scene 
in  his  own  hall  at  Chelsea. 
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so  closely  admitted,  and  of  which  he  has  left  us  more  than 
one  admirable  picture,  underwent  a  sorrowful  change  by 
the  death  of  its  mistress.  More’s  first  wife  died  six  years 
after  their  union,  leaving  him  with  four  children — one  son 
and  three  daughters.  It  was  chiefly  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  this  young  family  that  two  years  after  her  death 
he  entered  on  a  second  marriage.  His  inclinations  seem 
to  have  been  even  less  interested  in  this  alliance  than  they 
had  been  in  the  case  of  his  first  wife.  Alice  Middleton, 
the  subject  of  his  second  choice,  was  a  widow  seven  years 
his  senior,  “whose  favour,”  says  his  grandson,  “could,  I 
think,  have  bewitched  no  man.”  In  fact,  she  possessed 
the  charms  neither  of  wealth,  beauty,  nor  temper ;  and,  to 
add  to  these  deficiencies,  she  was  “  by  disposition  very  near 
and  worldly.”  More,  it  is  said,  had  first  made  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  when  seeking  her  hand  on  behalf  of  a  friend, 
and  had  been  given  to  understand  that  he  would  speed 
better  in  his  wooing  if  he  would  speak  for  himself;  so  hav¬ 
ing  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  at  least  prove  a  care¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  mother  to  his  children,  he  married 
her ;  “  a  thing,”  observes  the  same  writer,  “  which  other¬ 
wise  he  would  never  perhaps  have  thought  to  have  done.” 
She  did  not  disappoint  him  in  her  conduct  towards  his 
family ;  and  though  her  shrewish  temper  and  innate  little¬ 
ness  of  mind  would  have  made  her  the  domestic  plague  of 
any  man  hut  More,  his  unalterable  sweetness  of  disposition 
and  power  of  making  the  best  of  things  contrived  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  happiness  of  his  home  from  being-  in  the  least  dis¬ 
turbed.  As  he  had  endeavoured  to  refine  and  educate  the 
simplicity  of  his  first  wife,  so  he  now  practised  on  the  fret¬ 
fulness  of  his  present  partner,  winning  her  from  her  exclu¬ 
sive  addiction  to  a  life  of  keen  and  watchful  housewifery 
by  lessons  on  the  viol,  and  protecting  himself  from  the 
outbreaks  of  her  sharper  moods  by  his  irresistible  and  un¬ 
failing  pleasantry. 

Meanwhile  he  rose  rapidly  at  the  bar,  where  his  practice 
gained  him  a  considerable  professional  income.  Of  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  an  advocate,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  is 
known  never  to  have  accepted  the  defence  of  any  cause  in 
whose  equity  he  did  not  conscientiously  believe ;  that  the 
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poor  and  friendless  might  always  claim  his  gratuitous 
services ;  and  that  he  never  suffered  any  lawsuit  to  proceed 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  settle  by  amicable  arbitration.* 
It  was  not  long  before  his  merits  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  king-,  who  was  eager  at  that  time  to  assemble  in  his 
court  every  man  of  wit  and  learning-,  and  left  no  means 
untried  to  draw  More  into  his  service.  With  Wolsey  he 
had  already  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  at  Oxford ; 
and  at  the  desire  of  Henry  the  great  minister,  now  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Cardinal,  condescended  to  be  the  first  to 
visit  his  old  friend,  seeking  by  many  arguments  to  attach 
him  to  the  king’s  service.  But  he  was  jealous  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  he  enjoyed  in  a  private  station:  “  N o  man,”  says 
Erasmus,  “ever  strove  harder  to  gain  admittance  at  court 
than  More  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  it.”  He,  however,  { 
reluctantly  accepted  a  mission  to  Bruges,  forced  on  him  by 
the  importunity  of  the  Cardinal,  who  on  his  return  offered 
him  a  pension  in  the  king’s  name,  which  More  steadily  re¬ 
fused.  He  assigns  his  reason  for  this  refusal  in  a  letter  to 
Erasmus  ■:  he  would  not  do  any  thing  to  make  his  fellow- 
citizens  distrust  his  sincerity,  should  the  time  come  when  any 
controversy  mig-ht  arise  on  the  subject  of  their  privileges. 

It  is  plain  that  his  political  principles  remained  unchanged 
from  what  they  had  been  at  the  period  of  his  resistance  of 
the  subsidy,  and  that  he  was  prepared  now,  as  then,  stur¬ 
dily  to  advocate  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-subjects  when 
any  occasion  might  present  itself.  It  seemed  no  easy  task 
to  convert  such  a  man  into  a  courtier ;  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Utopia,  which  took  place  about  this  time,  must 
have  satisfied  the  king-  that  if  he  succeeded  in  attaching 
the  author  to  his  service,  it  would  at  least  never  he  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  principles.  Indeed,  some  passages  of  this 
famous  hook  must  have  been  somewhat  distasteful  to  the 
ears  of  a  Tudor  sovereign,  accustomed  to  be  addressed  by 
his  courtiers  in  terms  ot  extravagant  adulation.  It  would 

*  More  appears  to  have  had  a  positive  aversion  to  the  profession 
of  the  law  as  it  was  ordinarily  followed.  He  admitted  no  lawyers 
into  his  Utopia,  and  gives  them  but  a  sorry  character.  “They  con¬ 
sider  them,”  he  says,  “  as  a  sort  of  people  whose  business  it  is  to 
disguise  matters,  and  to  -wrest  the  laws  at  their  pleasure.” 
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almost  seem  as  though  More  were  pleading-  as  he  wrote  to 
be  left  at  liberty,  and  not  forced  into  a  position  for  which 
he  possessed  none  of  the  qualifications  usually  required. 
But  the  merits  of  his  book  only  increased  the  king’s  eager¬ 
ness  to  gain  the  friendship  of  its  writer.  In  fact,  in  its 
own  day,  the  Utopia  excited  a  degree  of  admiration  which 
modern  readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  somewhat  larger 
than  it  really  deserved.  We  must,  however,  remember 
that  it  was  the  first  modern  production  of  its  kind,  and  had 
therefore  the  charm  and  merit  of  originality.  The  Utopia 
is  an  historical  romance,  in  which  the  author  professes  to 
describe  an  imaginary  republic  lately  discovered  in  the  new 
world ;  and  whilst  he  gives  an  account  of  its  various  social 
and  political  institutions,  he  takes  occasion  freely  to  criti¬ 
cise  those  actually  existing  around  him.  In  many  of  the 
views  thus  put  forward  he  anticipates  the  humaner  policy 
and  larger  toleration  of  later  times ;  yet  most  readers  will 
be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  society  would  on  the  whole 
be  the  gainer  by  the  adoption  of  Utopian  legislation.  It 
would,  however,  be  unfair  to  suppose  that  every  flight  of 
fancy  in  the  romance  must  be  held  as  expounding-  the  au¬ 
thor’s  serious  sentiments.  He  himself  probably  intended  it 
as  nothing  more  than  a  work  of  the  imagination,  in  which 
he  sometimes  indulged  his  satire,  and  sometimes  gave  vent 
to  the  musings  ofa  philosophic  mind ;  but  which  he  certainly 
never  meant  to  be  understood  as  a  formal  profession  of  his 
religious  or  political  creed.  The  most  remarkable  opinion 
advanced  in  the  book  is  that  in  favour  of  the  toleration  of 
all  religious  sects.  In  after  years  the  frightful  disorders 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  somewhat  modified  his 
views  on  this  subject,  and  satisfied  him  that  the  civil 
power  may  justly  and  rightly  prohibit  the  promulgation 
of  doctrines  adverse  to  good  morals  and  the  peace  of 
society.  He  was  forced  to  admit  that  some  theories 
which  look  well  enough  on  paper  are  not  easy  to  reduce 
to  practice,  though,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
he  never  advocated  persecution,  and  did  his  best  to  tem¬ 
per  the  severity  of  the  existing  laws,  at  least  in  their  exe¬ 
cution. 

The  publication  of  the  Utopia  at  once  sufficed  to  esta- 
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blish  the  reputation  of  its  author.  Originally  written  in 
Latin,  it  was  almost  immediately  translated  into  French, 
Dutch,  Italian,  and  English.  All  the  learned  men  of  the 
day  hastened  to  express  their  delight  at  its  lessons  of 
antique  wisdom  and  its  pure  latinity ;  and  King-  Henry 
became  impatient  to  secure  for  his  owm  court  the  lustre 
of  so  rare  a  genius.  A  fortunate  accident  happened  at 
this  time  to  favour  his  wishes.  A  cause  was  to  be  argued 
before  the  king,  in  which  More  was  chosen  to  defend  the 
claims  of  the  Papal  legate  against  the  crown,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  seizure  of  one  of  the  Pope’s  ships  by  the 
royal  cruisers.  He  argued  the  case  with  such  spirit  and 
learning,  that  the  decision  was  given  in  the  legate’s  favour. 
Henry  lost  his  cause;  but  was  so  charmed  by  the  wit  and 
eloquence  of  his  opponent’s  council,  that,  says  Roper,  “  for 
no  entreaty  would  he  any  longer  forbear  his  service,  so 
that  he  brought  him  perforce  to  the  court,  and  made  him 
one  of  his  privy  council.” 

This  w-as  a  result  which  More  had  little  expected  from 
his  successful  pleading  against  the  crown,  and  which  it  is 
certain  he  as  little  desired.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  has  his  honours  thrust  upon  him.  In  a  letter 
to  one  whose  name  was  destined  to  be  afterwards  indis¬ 
solubly  associated  with  his  own,  Fisher  Bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  he  says,  “  I  have  come  to  court  extremely  against  my 
will,  as  every  body  knows,  and  as  the  king  himself  twits 
me  for  it  in  sport.  And  here  I  hang,  as  unseemly  as  a 
man  not  used  to  ride  doth  sit  unhandsomely  in  his  saddle.” 
Yet  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  charm  which  undeniably 
attached  to  the  grace  and  affability  of  the  king.  In  speak¬ 
ing-  of  it,  he  incidentally  uses  an  illustration  which  conjures 
up  before  us  a  familiar  picture  of  London  in  Catholic  times  : 
“  He  is  so  courteous  to  all  men,”  he  writes,  “  that  every 
one  may  find  somewhat  whereby  he  may  imagine  that  he 
loves  him ;  even  as  do  the  citizens’  wives  of  London,  mho 
imagine  that  our  Lady' s picture  near  the  Tomer  doth  smile 
on  them  as  they  pray  before  it.”  How  little  the  writer  of 
these  lines  foresaw  that  the  prince  whose  affability  he  was 
illustrating  by  this  comparison  was  to  bring  on  the  country 
a  religious  revolution  which  should  so  utterly  sweep  away 
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all  such  memorials  of  faith  and  piety,  that  we  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  they  could  ever  have  existed  in  the  streets 
of  the  English  metropolis.  But  these  were  Henry’s  golden 
days,  when  his  court  had  a  reputation  for  virtue,  learning, 
and  even  for  devotion,  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
If  indications  were  not  wanting  in  the  king-  himself  of  an 
imperious  will,  and  a  laxity  of  principle,  these  were  so 
subtle  as  to  escape  any  but  a  very  close  observer;  and 
More  at  present  knew  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  had  be¬ 
come  so  special  an  object  of  favour  by  report  alone.  We 
shall  see  that  it  needed  but  a  short  time  for  his  acute  and 
penetrating  judgment  to  form  other  conclusions  on  a  nearer 
*  acquaintance. 

Honours  now  were  thickly  showered  on  their  unwill¬ 
ing  recipient,  who  found  himself  successively  raised  to  the 
offices  of  privy  councillor,  master  of  requests,*  and  under¬ 
treasurer  of  the  royal  exchequer.  At  the  same  time  he 
received  from  the  king  the  still  honourable  dignity  of 
knighthood;  and  his  courtier-life  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  good  earnest.  It  appears  often  to  have  been  in¬ 
expressibly  burdensome  to  him;  for  the  king  soon  took 
such  pleasure  in  his  society  as  to  exact  his  almost  constant 
attendance.  It  was  his  wont  to  send  for  him  to  his  cabinet 
when  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  and  there  to  recre¬ 
ate  himself  by  conversing  with  him  on  scientific  and  philo¬ 
sophical  subjects.  Sometimes  he  would  even  have  him  up 
at  night,  and  walk  with  him  on  the  roof  of  the  palace, 
u  considering-  with  him,”  says  Roper,  “  the  diversities  and 
operations  of  the  stars  and  planets.”  At  other  times  he 
was  called  in  to  assist  at  the  royal  supper,  after  the  council 
had  broken  up,  to  enliven  the  king  and  queen  with  his  in¬ 
exhaustible  fund  of  sportive  humour.  But  all  this  was 
little  better  than  bondage  to  More,  who  longed  for  the  ease 
of  his  own  domestic  circle,  and  to  whom  the  astronomical 
investigations  of  the  king  were  but  a  small  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  his  personal  freedom.  When  at  last  the 
king’s  demands  on  his  time  became  so  continual  that 

*  It  is  noticed,  however,  by  Mr.  Foss,  in  his  Judges  of  England, 
that  in  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for  himself  More  makes  no  mention 
of  this  office. 
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scarcely  once  in  the  month  could  he  get  leave  to  visit  his 
wife  and  children,  he  hit  on  an  expedient  which  was  alto¬ 
gether  an  original  one.  He  was  fain  to  render  himself  less 
agreeable,  that  his  society  might  be  the  less  sougiit  after. 
“  Misliking  such  restraint  on  his  liberty,”  says  his  son-in- 
law,  “he  began  somewhat  to  dissemble  his  nature,  and 
so,  little  by  little,  to  disuse  himself  from  his  former  mirth; 
so  that  he  was  no  more  so  ordinarily  sent  for.”  More 
must  indeed  have  been  hard  pressed  when  he  could  find 
no  better  resource  than  to  be  dull ;  and  probably  no  sorer 
penance  could  have  been  assigned  him  than  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  restraint  upon  the  flow  of  his  wit,  and  suppressing 
the  merry  conceit  or  racy  repartee  as  it  rose  spontaneously 
to  his  lips.  However,  by  this  denial  of  his  nature  he  man¬ 
aged  to  secure  himself  some  degree  of  domestic  freedom 
at  his  home  at  Chelsea.  But  even  here  his  retirement 
was  often  broken  in  upon  by  the  king ;  who  would  come 
suddenly  to  Chelsea,  and  walk  with  him  in  his  garden, 
leaning  on  his  shoulder,  and  talking  with  him  with  the 
easy  familiarity  of  friendship,  even  condescending  at  times 
to  dine  with  him  without  invitation  or  ceremony.  Such 
extraordinary  tokens  of  royal  favour  do  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  in  any  degree  to  have  dazzled  the  mind  of  More. 
Roper,  afterwards  his  son-in-law,  and  who  for  many  years 
previously  had  been  an  inmate  of  his  house,  tells  us  that 
on  one  such  occasion,  having-  seen  the  king  walking  with 
him  for  an  hour  or  more,  with  his  arm  thrown  affection¬ 
ately  about  his  neck,  he  could  not  forbear  congratulating 
him  on  the  singular  familiarity  he  enjoyed  with  his  high¬ 
ness.  “  I  thank  our  Lord,  son,”  was  his  calm  reply,  “  I 
find  his  grace  my  very  good  lord  indeed,  and  I  believe  he 
doth  favour  me  as  singularly  as  any  subject  in  the  realm  : 
howbeit,  son  Roper,  I  may  tell  thee  I  have  no  cause  to  be 
proud  thereof ;  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in 
France,  it  should  not  fail  to  go.”  Such  an  observation  at 
such  a  time,  when  not  a  cloud  had  as  yet  obscured  the 
public  reputation  of  Henry,  and  when  his  frank  affability 
had  won  him  the  unaffected  popularity  of  his  subjects, 
argues  much  for  the  sagacity  of  him  who  made  it ;  and  it 
is  an  instance  of  that  profound  gift  of  spiritual  discernment 
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which  is  so  often  to  he  found  in  characters  of  simple  and 
single-hearted  integrity. 

We  have  alluded  to  More’s  home  at  Chelsea,  and  per¬ 
haps  this  is  the  most  fitting  place  to  introduce  some  of 
those  pictures  of  his  domestic  life  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  with  such  charming  fidelity  by  eye-witnesses.  The 
troublous  events  of  More’s  course  as  a  statesman  and  royal 
councillor  will  necessarily  lead  us  to  scenes  of  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  nature;  and  before  entering  on  them,  we  would 
willingly  pause  with  our  reader  to  contemplate  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  pictures  ever  left  to  the  world,  of  a 
Christian  and  well-ordered  household. 


CHAPTER  H. 

More’s  house  at  Chelsea.  His  daily  manner  of  life.  His  devout 
practices.  Care  of  his  servants.  Education  of  his  children. 
His  correspondence  with  his  “  school.”  Margaret  Roper.  Her 
learning  and  virtue.  More’s  sweetness  of  temper.  Character 
of  his  wife.  His  hospitality,  and  liberality  to  the  poor.  His 
contempt  of  riches.  Remarkable  answers  granted  to  his  prayers. 
Recovery  of  his  daughter  Margaret.  His  trouble  at  the  errors 
of  his  son-in-law  Roper.  He  obtains  his  conversion.  His  dread 
of  heresy.  The  respect  he  shows  his  father.  Holbein’s  portrait 
of  More  and  his  family.  More’s  friends. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  that  More’s 
daily-increasing  professional  income  enabled  him  to  remove 
from  the  house  in  Bueklersbury,  which  he  had  previously 
occupied,  to  Chelsea,  where  he  purchased  a  mansion,  the 
exact  site  of  which  has  been  warmly  disputed,  hut  which 
appears  to  have  stood  at  the  north  end  of  the  present 
buildings  known  as  Beaufort  Row.  It  was  situated  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Thames,  in  those  days  the  gTand  thorough¬ 
fare  to  the  City ;  and  thither  he  daily  proceeded  by  water, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  At  the  farther  end 
of  his  garden  he  had  added  a  handsome  pile  of  buildings, 
which  commonly  went  by  the  name  of  the  “new  build¬ 
ings,”  and  included  a  chapel,  gallery,  and  library ;  the 
whole  chiefly  serving  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  private 
studies  and  devotion.  His  new  home  soon  became  the 
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resort  of  tlie  most  learned  and  distinguished  men  of  the 
day.  Its  hospitality  was  kept  up  in  the  old  English  style; 
and  Erasmus  often  refers  in  his  letters  to  its  doors  ever 
open  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Indeed,  More  was  preemi¬ 
nently  a  social  man ;  Erasmus  says  of  him  that  he  seemed 
to  be  made  and  born  for  friendship,  and  that  conversa¬ 
tion  with  men  of  congenial  minds  formed  his  chief  earthly 
pleasure.  “No  nature  is  so  harsh,”  he  writes,  “but  that 
his  talk  can  make  him  merry ;  and  no  matter  so  unpleasing 
but  he  with  his  wit  can  shake  from  it  all  tediousness 

But  his  household  was  not  merely  the  centre  of  a  genial 
and  delightful  society;  it  had  the  yet  higher  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  being  regulated  according  to  the  rules  of  strictest 
discipline.  He  was  an  early  riser  himself]  and  exacted 
similar  habits  from  all  his  family,  whom  he  gathered  to¬ 
gether  morning  and  evening  in  the  chapel,  where  he  re¬ 
cited  certain  prayers  and  psalms  with  them  of  his  own 
selection ;  he  never  suffered  any  to  be  absent  from  Mass 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  on  the  eves  of  great  feasts 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  entire  household  to  watch  until 
Matins.  For  himself,  he  heard  Mass  daily;  and  with  this 
duty  he  suffered  no  business,  however  pressing,  to  interfere. 
On  one  occasion  a  message  from  the  king1  on  urgent  mat¬ 
ters  of  state  was  brought  to  him  whilst  thus  engaged  ;  but 
he  refused  to  stir  till  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
When  he  left  the  chapel,  he  turned  to  those  about  him : 
“  Let  us  serve  God  first,”  he  said;  “  the  king’s  turn  comes 
next.”  Roper  tells  us  that  it  was  his  invariable  custom 
before  entering  on  any  matter  of  importance  to  confess, 
hear  Mass,  and  communicate ;  indeed,  the  time  he  gave 
to  his  devotional  exercises  may  appear  extraordinary  in 
one  the  demands  on  whom  were  so  varied  and  increasing-. 
Every  Friday,  and  on  certain  other  days,  he  was  wont  to 
retire  to  his  apartments  in  the  new  buildings,  and  there 
spend  the  entire  day  in  prayer  and  meditation ;  and  states¬ 
man  and  man  of  business  as  he  was,  he  found  leisure  for 
frequent  pilg-rimag-es,  which  he  always  made  on  foot,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  relaxed  and  luxurious  manners  of  the  day. 

Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  in  one  who  was  not 
insensible  to  the  abuses  prevalent  among  a  rude  and  ignor- 
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ant  people,  tliat,  so  far  from  despising-  as  childish  or  super¬ 
stitious  the  popular  devotions  of  the  Church,  he  ever  evinced 
for  them  a  special  predilection,  and  shared  in  them  in  a  way 
which  often  drew  on  him  the  censure  and  ridicule  of  per¬ 
sons  more  guided  by  the  dictates  of  human  respect.  His 
pilgrimages  may  be  taken  as  one  instance  of  this,  and  his 
deep  and  reverent  love  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
was  manifested  on  every  occasion.  Thus  he  never  failed 
to  be  present  at  the  Rogation  processions,  and  at  those  of 
Corpus  Christi,  when  he  often  acted  as  cross-bearer ;  and 
it  being-  once  suggested  to  him  that  it  would  better  befit 
his  rank  and  dignity  if  he  were  to  ride,  he  answered  with 
some  warmth,  “  God  forbid  I  should  follow  my  Master  on 
horseback  when  He  went  on  foot.”  In  the  same  spirit  he 
was  accustomed,  even  when  lord-chancellor,  to  assist  in  the 
choir  of  his  parish  church,  where,  wearing  a  surplice,  he 
would  sit  and  sing  with  the  rest.  It  happened  once  that  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  coming-  to  dine  with  him  on  a  certain 
holiday,  found  him  thus  engaged.  He  was  not  a  little  scan¬ 
dalised  at  what  he  deemed  a  degradation  unbecoming-  the 
high  office  of  chancellor,  which  More  then  filled,  and  took  on 
him,  when  the  service  was  over,  to  remonstrate  with  his  host. 
“What!”  he  said,  “is  my  lord-chancellor  turned  parish- 
clerk  ?  You  dishonour  the  king  and  his  office.”  “  Not  so,” 
replied  Sir  Thomas,  with  his  usual  smile ;  “  for,  as  I  take  it, 
the  king,  your  master  and  mine,  will  not  surely  be  offended 
by  my  serving  his  Master  and  mine.”  Again,  we  find  it 
said  of  him  that  he  loved  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  house 
of  God,  and  bore  such  reverence  for  holy  places,  that  no  ne¬ 
cessity  would  ever  induce  him  to  speak  there  of  any  secular 
or  temporal  affairs. 

The  discipline  established  in  the  family  of  More  forms 
the  subject  of  a  beautiful  letter  from  Erasmus,  written  at 
a  time  when  he  made  one  of  the  happy  Chelsea  house¬ 
hold.  “  With  what  gentleness,”  he  says,  “does  my  friend 
regulate  his  household,  where  misunderstandings  and  quar¬ 
rels  are  altogether  unknown  !  Indeed,  he  is  looked  up  to 
as  a  general  healer  of  all  differences,  and  was  never  known 
to  part  from  any  on  terms  of  unkindness.  His  house  seems 
to  enjoy  the  peculiar  happiness  that  all  who  dwell  under 
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its  roof  go  forth  into  the  world  bettered  in  their  morals, 
as  well  as  improved  in  their  condition ;  and  no  spot  was 
ever  known  to  fall  on  the  reputation  of  any  of  its  fortunate 
inhabitants.  Here  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  the 
academy  of  Plato.  But,  indeed,  I  should  do  injustice  to 
his  house  by  comparing  it  with  the  school  of  that  philoso¬ 
pher,  where  nothing  but  abstract  questions,  and  occasionally 
moral  virtues,  were  the  subjects  of  discussion  ;  it  would  be 
truer  to  call  it  a  school  of  religion,  and  an  arena  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  Christian  virtues.  All  its  inmates  apply 
themselves  to  liberal  studies,  though  piety  is  their  first 
care.  No  wrangling  or  angry  word  is  ever  heard  within 
the  walls.  No  one  is  idle;  every  one  does  his  duty  with 
alacrity,  and  regularity  and  good  order  are  prescribed  by 
the  mere  force  of  kindness  and  courtesy.  Every  one  per¬ 
forms  his  allotted  task,  and  yet  all  are  as  cheerful  as  if 
mirth  were  their  only  employment.  Surely  such  a  house¬ 
hold  deserves  to  be  called  a  school  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.” 

In  fact,  More  had  discovered  the  happy  secret  of  blend¬ 
ing-  a  strict  discipline  with  all  that  was  most  sweet  and  at¬ 
tractive.  His  devotion  and  his  austerity  were,  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  every  thing  puritanic ;  he  was  a 
man  who  enjoyed  himself,  and  liked  to  see  others  do  the 
same,  and  who  relished  a  jest  almost  as  much  as  he  did  a 
quotation  from  Plato.  His  grandson  Cresacre,  speaking  of 
his  irrepressible  love  of  humour,  tells  us  that  he  never  laughed 
at  his  own  witticisms,  which  flowed  from  him  naturally  and 
without  an  effort,  but  that  he  spoke  them  so  gravely  that 
few  could  say  whether  he  were  in  jest  or  earnest.  “  And 
yet,”  he  continues,  “though  he  never  left  his  mirth,  his  heart 
was  ever  humble  and  mortified,  and  all  the  while  he  exercised 
acts  of  self-denial  which  worldly  men  would  have  wondered 
at.”  He  had  almost  as  much  care  for  his  servants  as  his 
children;  and  in  the  old  Catholic  household,  of  which  his 
may  be  considered  as  the  perfect  type  or  model,  the  relation 
in  which  the  domestics  stood  towards  the  head  of  the  house 
did  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  children.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  the  modern  principle  which  makes  us  content 
to  receive  the  paid  services  of  those  who  live  under  our 
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roof  as  though  they  were  rendered  by  pieces  of  machinery- 
destitute  alike  of  sensibilities  or  of  souls;  he  treated  his 
servants  rather  as  beings  on  whom,  as  on  himself,  was 
stamped  the  image  of  God,  and  for  whose  souls  he  was 
in  some  degree  responsible.  In  his  intercourse  with  them, 
therefore,  he  ever  mingled  something  of  that  familiarity 
and  tone  of  personal  interest  which  might  be  looked  for 
from  a  father  rather  than  from  a  master.  “  His  very 
chiding-  of  his  servants,”  says  Erasmus,  “  makes  him  but 
the  more  beloved.”  In  those  days  every  man  of  rank  was 
expected  to  maintain  a  crowd  of  followers,  whose  disorderly 
lives  were  too  often  a  source  of  grievous  scandal  to  their 
neighbours.*  To  avoid  what  were  the  almost  inevitable 
evils  resulting  from  so  large  a  number  of  persons  associat¬ 
ing-  together  in  idleness,  More  spared  no  pains  to  supply 
all  with  suitable  occupations.  He  even  sought  to  refine 
and  humanise  them  by  encouraging  among  them  pursuits 
of  a  higher  character  than  those  of  mere  manual  labour. 
If  any  of  his  domestics  seemed  to  have  an  ear  for  music, 
or  a  taste  for  any  other  accomplishment,  it  was  carefully 
encouraged.  He  had  a  library  for  their  use,  well  stored, 
not  only  with  books,  but  with  astronomical  and  musical 
instruments,  and  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities.  The 
study  of  natural  history  was  one  of  his  own  favourite  pur¬ 
suits.  His  biographer  Rastell  tells  us,  that  “  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  beholding  the  form  and  fashion  of  beasts  and 
fowl  of  all  kinds.  There  was  scarcely  any  sort  of  birds  he 
had  not  in  his  house.  He  kept  an  ape,  a  fox,  a  weasel,  a 
ferret,  and  other  beasts  more  rare.  If  there  were  any 
strange  thing-  brought  out  of  other  countries,  and  worthy 
to  be  looked  upon,  he  was  ever  desirous  to  buy  it.”  In 
addition  to  these  provisions  for  their  amusement,  he  gave 

*  He  refers,  in  the  introduction  of  his  Utopia,  to  the  number 
and  character  of  these  undisciplined  serving-men,  who,  he  assures 
us,  supplied  England  with  those  countless  thieves  and  vagabonds, 
whose  excesses  were  the  disgrace  of  the  country,  and  who  were 
executed  in  such  crowds,  that  sometimes  no  fewer  than  twenty 
might  be  seen  hanging  on  the  same  gallows.  It  is  stated  by  Holin- 
shed  that  altogether  above  72,000  criminals  suffered  death  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  though  this  probably  includes  his  judicial 
murders  for  the  supposed  offences  of  heresy  and  high  treason. 
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each  man  a  little  plot  of  ground  in  liis  garden,  which  he 
was  allowed  to  cultivate  as  he  best  liked.  Cards  and  dice, 
however,  he  strictly  forbade,  together  with  every  other 
pursuit  likely  to  engender  quarrelling  and  contention. 

If  such  was  his  treatment  of  his  servants,  it  may  be 
well  supposed  that  liis-'  children  were  the  objects  of  yet 
more  tender  care ;  and,  in  truth,  beautiful  as  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  almost  every  relation  of  life, 
it  is  as  a  father  that  we  best  love  to  think  of  him.  His 
family  included,  besides  his  own  four  children,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  second  wife  by  her  former  marriage,  an  orphan 
girl,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  own  and  brought  up 
with  the  rest ;  and  at  a  later  period,  after  the  marriage  of 
his  daughters,  their  husbands  and  children ;  besides  which 
it  would  seem  that  there  were  others,  not  of  his  own  kin¬ 
dred,  whom  he  educated  under  his  roof.  Erasmus  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  living  “  with  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter- 
in-law,  his  three  daughters  and  their  husbands,  with  eleven 
grandchildren.  There  is  not,”  he  continues,  “  any  man  alive 
so  loving  to  his  children  as  he ;  and  such  is  the  excellence 
of  his  temper,  that'' when  any  thing  happens  which  cannot 
be  helped,  he  takes  it  as  though  nothing  could  have  chanced 
more  happily.”  The  task  of  directing-  his  children’s  edu¬ 
cation  he  took  on  himself.  No  man  was  better  fitted  for 
the  office  of  teacher ;  for  his  mind  was  essentially  one  of 
those  which,  overflowing  in  its  abundant  richness,  is  as 
ready  to  communicate  as  it  is  apt  to  receive.  He  had, 
moreover,  the  rare  art  of  being  able  to  adapt  himself  to  all 
ages  and  dispositions,  and  never  thought  it  beneath  him  to 
use  his  great  gifts  in  order  to  smooth  the  difficulties  of 
children’s  studies. 

If  More  had  a  weakness,  it  was  to  be  found  in  his  love 
of  learning  :  not  that  in  his  eyes  it  ever  took  the  place  of 
godliness ;  for  while  all  in  his  household  applied  their  lei¬ 
sure  to  study,  piety  was  their  first  and  chiefest  care.  But 
he  certainly  attached  a  value  to  the  cultivation  of  learned 
pursuits,  especially  among  women,  which  most  persons  in 
our  day  would  think  excessive.  A  scholar  himself,  he 
coidd  not  be  content  unless  liis  daughters  were  scholars 
also.  In  this  he  rather  led  than  followed  the  fashion 
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of  the  day ;  and  the  fact  that  the  sixteenth  century  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  so  many  examples  of  women  deeply  skilled 
in  the  learned  sciences  and  languages,  may  in  part  have 
resulted  from  the  circumstance  that  the  first  household  in 
which  the  education  of  women  was  deemed  worthy  of  any 
consideration  at  all  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  For 
many  years  previous  to  his  time  female  education  had 
been  utterly  neglected;  and  it  was  natural  enough  that 
when  the  profoundest  scholar  of  the  age  undertook  to  be 
the  first  to  introduce  something  more  of  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  among1  the  females  of  his  own  family,  the  boundaries 
which  are  now  supposed  to  separate  the  pursuits  of  the  two 
sexes  should  not  have  been  very  accurately  defined.  More¬ 
over,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  England  as  yet  had  no 
literature  of  her  own  which  was  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  the  only  resource  of  those 
who  would  be  students  at  all;  and  the  Latin  language  was 
still  sufficiently  a  living  tongue  to  render  its  cultivation  of 
much  more  practical  necessity  then  than  now.  English 
ladies,  therefore,  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  no  help  for 
it ;  and  the  Greek  poets,  the  tomes  of  the  fathers,  together 
with  the  composition  of  declamations  and  logical  exercises, 
formed  the  only  course  of  studies  which  the  age  provided 
for  them. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  More  had  views  of  his  own 
on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  women;  for  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  Master  William  Gunnell,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  their  preceptor,  we  find  him  defending  at 
some  length  the  principle  that  learning  is  equally  adapted 
for  both  sexes.  “  But  if  it  be  granted,”  he  continues,  with 
characteristic  quaintne,ss  of  illustration,  “  that  the  soil  of 
woman’s  brain  be  of  its  own  nature  bad,  and  apter  to  bear 
fern  than  corn  (by  which  saying1  many  do  terrify  women 
from  learning),  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  woman’s  wit  is 
therefore  the  more  diligently  to  be  cultivated,  to  the  end 
that  nature’s  defect  may  be  redressed  by  industry.” 

On  this  principle  he  constantly  acted;  and  the  “school 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,”  as  the  company  of  young  students 
was  familiarly  termed  among  themselves  and  the  circle  of 
illustrious  friends  who  frequented  the  house,  soon  acquired 
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a  wider  celebrity  than  was  ever  attached  to  a  domestic 
schoolroom  either  before  or  since.  When  More  was  at 
home,  he  took  an  active  part  in  directing  his  children’s 
studies;  and  when  absent  from  them,  his  letters  bear  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  that1  his  interest  in  their  pursuits  remained 
undiminished.  The  correspondence  between  him  and  his 
“school”  has  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own;  we  see  in  it 
a  great  mind  unbending  to  prattle  to  little  readers,  yet 
always  remaining  graceful  even  in  its  moments  of  freest 
relaxation.  He  exercises  his  wit  as  readily,  and  we  may 
say  as  elegantly,  on  their  childish  jests  as  he  would  have 
done  on  the  most  classic  subjects,  and  in  the  courtliest 
assembly ;  and  he  takes  pains  to  point  out  the  errors  in 
their  compositions,  and  gives  them  rules  how  to  avoid 
them  and  improve  their  style.  We  will  give  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  interesting-  correspondence,  the  first  being  a 
letter  addressed  to  all  the  young  students,  and  bearing  the 
superscription, 

“  Thomas  More  to  his  whole  School  scndeth  greeting : 

“  You  see  how  I  have  found  out  a  compendious  way 
of  saluting  you  all,  and  making  spare  of  time  and  paper, 
which  I  must  needs  have  wasted  in  saluting  every  one  of 
you  by  name ;  which  would  have  been  very  superfluous, 
because  you  are  all  so  dear  to  rrle,  some  in  one  respect, 
some  in  another,  that  I  can  leave  no  one  of  you  unsaluted. 
Yet  there  is  no  better  motive  why  I  should  love  you  than 
that  you  are  scholars,  learning-  seeding-  to  bind  me  more 
strictly  to  you  than  nearness  of  bldod.  I  hear  that  Mr. 
Nicholas  is  still  with  you,  and  that  you  have  learned  of 
him  much  astronomy,  and  that  you  have  proceeded  so  far 
in  this  science  that  you  now  know,  not  only  the  pole-star, 
the  dog',  and  such  common  constellations,  hut  also,  which 
argues  you  to  be  absolute  and  cunning  astronomers,  to 
he  able  to  discern  the  sun  from  the  moon.  Go  forward, 
then,  in  your  new  and  admirable  skill ;  and  while  you 
daily  consider  the  stars  with  your  eyes,  let  your  minds  also 
he  in  heaven,  specially  during  this  holy  season  of  Lent.” 

The  other  letter  is  dated,  “  From  the  Court,  September 
3d,  1516:” 
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“Thomas  More  to  his  best  and  beloved  children ,  and  to 
Margaret  Giggs,  whom  he  numbereth  among  his  own : 

“  The  merchant  from  Bristol  brought  me  jour  letters, 
with  the  which  I  was  exceedingly  delighted  ■  for  there  can 
come  nothing,  yea  though  never  so  rude  and  never  so 
meanly  polished,  from  this  workshop  of  yours,  hut  it  pro- 
curetk  me  more  delight  than  other  men’s  doing,  be  they 
ever  so  eloquent. 

“Your  letters  also  please  me  very  well  for  their  own 
worth,  being  full  of  fine  wit  and  or  pure  Latin  phrase. 
There  were  none  of  them  all  but  pleased  me  exceedingly ; 
yet,  to  tell  you  ingenuously  what  I  think,  my  son  John’s 
letter  pleaseth  me  best,  both  because  it  is  long-er  than  the 
others,  as  also  because  he  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  more 
pains  than  the  rest :  for  he  not  only  pointeth  out  the  mat¬ 
ter  becomingly,  and  speaketh  eleg-antly,  but  he  playeth 
also  pleasantly  with  me,  and  retumeth  my  jests  upon  me 
again  very  wittily ;  and  this  he  doth,  not  only  pleasantly, 
but  temperately  withal,  showing  that  he  is  mindful  with 
whom  he  jesteth,  to  wit  his  father,  whom  he  endeavoureth 
so  to  delight  that  he  is  also  afraid  to  offend.  Hereafter  I 
expect  every  day  letters  from  each  of  you ;  neither  will  I 
accept  of  such  excuses  as  you  complain  of, — that  you  had 
no  leisure,  or  that  the  carrier  went  away  suddenly,  or  that 
you  have  no  matter  to  write.  John  is  not  wont  to  allege 
any  such  things,  and  nothing  can  hinder  you  from  writing. 
Why  should  you  lay  any  fault  upon  the  carrier,  seeing 
you  may  prevent  liis  coming,  and  have  them  ready  made 
up  and  sealed  two  days  before  any  offer  themselves  to 
carry  them  ?  and  how  can  you  want  matter  of  writing  to 
me,  who  am  delighted  to  hear  either  of  your  studies  or 
your  play?  whom  you  may  then  please  exceedingly,  when 
having-  nothing  to  write  of,  you  write  as  largely  as  you 
can  of  that  nothing,  than  which  nothing  is  more  easy  for 
you  to  do,  especially  being  women,  and  therefore  prattlers 
by  nature,  and  amongst  whom  daily  a  great  story  riseth 
out  of  nothing.  This,  however,  I  admonish  you,  that 
whether  you  write  of  serious  matters  or  of  trifles,  you 
write  with  diligence  and  attention,  premeditating  it  be¬ 
fore.” 
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In  a  letter  to  Master  William  Gunnell,  the  excellent 
preceptor  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  children,  he  clearly 
shows  that,  whatever  his  love  of  learned  pursuits,  he  at¬ 
tached  a  yet  hig'her  value  to  humility  and  simplicity  of 
heart. 

“  What  doth  the  fame  of  being1  a  great  scholar  bring1 
us  if  it  be  severed  from  virtue,  specially  in  a  woman  ?  It 
is  the  part  not  only  of  a  proud  man,  but  also  of  one  most 
wretched  and  ridiculous,  to  frame  his  actions  for  other 
men’s  praise ;  ,  .  .  .  and  therefore  have  I  entreated  all  my 
friends  many  times  to  persuade  mv  children  to  this, — that, 
avoiding  all  the  gulfs  and  downfalls  of  pride,  they  walk 
through  the  pleasant  meadows  of  modesty,  that  they  think 
no  better  of  themselves  for  all  their  costly  trimmings,  nor 
any  meaner  for  the  want  of  them.  Let  them  think  virtue 
their  chief  happiness,  and  those  good  qualities  the  best  to 
be  learned  which  will  avail  them  most, — namely,  piety  to 
God,  charity  to  men,  and  humility  in  themselves. .  .  .  And 
that  this  plague  of  vain-g-lory  may  the  further  be  banished 
from  my  children,  I  do  earnestly  desire  that  you,  my  dear 
Gunnell,  and  their  mother,  and  all  their  friends,  would  still 
sing  this  song  unto  them,  and  hammer  it  always  into  their 
heads,  that  vain-glory  is  abject  and  to  be  despised,  neither 
is  there  any  thing1  more  worthy  or  excellent  than  that 
humble  modesty  which  is  so  much  praised  by  Christ.” 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  midst  of  the  weightiest  affairs  his 
thoughts  were  never  absent  from  his  home,  and  that  no¬ 
thing  in  its  daily  life  was  too  small  to  deserve  his  interest. 
“  Your  letters,”  he  writes,  “  would  have  been  more  grate¬ 
ful  to  me  if  they  had  told  me  what  your  studies  were,  what 
is  read  among  you  every  day,  how  pleasantly  you  talk  to¬ 
gether,  what  themes  you  make,  and  how  you  pass  the  day.” 
Another  time  he  says,  “  Be  persuaded  that,  in  the  midst 
of  my  troublesome  cares  and  fatigues  of  business,  there 
is  nothing  that  recreates  me  so  much  as  when  I  read  of 
your  labours.”  When  he  was  at  home,  he  would  often 
come  into  their  schoolroom,  examine  their  tasks,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  be  diligent.  “  Children,”  he  would  say, 
“remember  that  virtue  and  learning1  are  the  meat,  and 
play  but  the  sauce.”  He  lost  no  occasion  of  grounding 
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them  in  such  principles  of  solid  piety  as  might  resist  the 
trials  to  which  he  foresaw  they  would  he  exposed,  and 
mingled  many  a  sagacious  warning  in  his  accustomed 
strains  of  pleasantry.  “  It  is  no  great  matter,”  he  once 
observed,  “if  you  children  get  to  heaven,  seeing  that 
every  one  counselleth  you  wisely,  and  you  yourselves  be¬ 
hold  vice  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  and  so  you  are 
carried  up  thither  by  your  chins;  hut  if  you  chance  to 
see  the  day  when  no  man  shall  give  you  good  example, 
and  when  virtue  is  rather  punished  and  vice  -rewarded, 
and  then  you  stand  fast,  and  cleave  close  to  God, — then, 
on  my  life,  though  you  he  but  half  good,  God  will  allow 
you  for  whole  good.”  He  never  foolishly  indulged  them, 
nor  would  he  suffer  them  to  make  much  of  trifling  dis¬ 
comforts.  “We  must  not  look  to  go  to  heaven  on  feather¬ 
beds,”  he  would, say;  “our  Lord  went  thither  by  suffer¬ 
ing-,  and  the  servant  may  not  be  in  better  case  than  the 
master.”  Personal  vanity  was  a  fault  he  could  not  en¬ 
dure  in  them,  and  he  never  passed  over  any  indications  of 
a  love  of  dress  and  finery.  “  If,”  says  his  grandson,  “  he 
saw  any  of  them  take  pains  in  dressing  themselves,  by 
wearing  of  uneasy  garments,  or  stroking  up  their  hair 
to  give  themselves  high  foreheads,  he  would  tell  them, 
that  if  God  gave  them  not  hell,  He  would  do  them  a  great 
injury,  seeing-  they  took  more  pains  to  please  the  world 
and  the  devil  than  many  virtuous  men  did  to  please  God.” 
His  example  on  this  point  harmonised  with  his  words; 
for,  far  from  giving  in  to  the  foppery  of  the  day,  he  was 
even  careless  in  his  apparel,  and  left  it  to  the  charge  of 
his  servant,  whom  he  playfully  called  his  tutor,  to  provide 
him  with  clothes ;  so  that  when,  as  sometimes  happened, 
the  tutor  was  negligent,  Sir  Thomas’s  shoes  were  as  likely 
as  not  to  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  rents  and  patches.  Eras¬ 
mus  says,  that  his  lawyer’s  gown  was  generally  awry  on 
his  shoulders,  one  of  which  often  appeared  higher  than 
the  other. 

The  care  he  bestowed  on  the  education  of  his  children 
was  amply  rewarded.  The  proficiency  they  attained  in 
learning  has  been  borne  witness  to  by  Erasmus,  who  de¬ 
dicated  some  of  his  commentaries  “  To  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
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School;”  whilst  Grineus,  a  Protestant  writer,  to  whom, 
however,  More  hacl  shown  some  kindness,  addressing  his 
version  of  Plato  to  John  More,  takes  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  acquirements  of  his  sisters ;  who,  he  says,  “  are  the 
example  and  admiration  of  the  age,  who  see  no  learning 
above  their  reach,  and  no  disputations  of  philosophy  above 
their  capacity.”  But  there  was  one  of  the  little  company 
who  surpassed  the  others  in  her  gifts  of  mind,  as  she  did  also 
in  her  father’s  esteem.  He  loved  all  his  children ;  hut  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  there  existed 
a  deep  tie  of  sympathy  and  of  mutual  confidence,  which 
rendered  her  at  once  the  pride  and  the  solace  of  his  life. 
It  is  sufficient  praise  of  this  admirable  woman  to  say  that 
she  was  worthy  of  such  a  father ;  she  was  equally  capable 
of  appreciating  his  gifts  of  intellect  and  of  grace,  and  her 
noble  heart  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  those  lofty  views 
and  disinterested  principles  which  his  wife  esteemed  as  no 
better,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  than  “  making  goslings  in 
the  ashes.”  Her  mental  attainments  must  needs  have  been 
great,  for  they  seem  to  have  more  than  satisfied  the  require¬ 
ment  of  her  father,  who,  in  the  matter  of  learning,  was 
not  one  to  be  content  with  mediocrity.  He  made  her  the 
companion  of  his  studies,  and  confided  to  her  the  inmost 
secrets  of  his  soul.  He  had  never  laid  aside  the  practices 
of  personal  austerity  commenced  in  early  youth ;  but  they 
were  carefully  concealed  from  all  but  her,  and  it  was  she 
alone  who  was  accustomed,  with  her  own  hands,  to  wash 
the  rough  hair-shirt  which  he  constantly  wore. 

The  tenderness  with  which  he  addresses  her  in  the  few 
letters  which  have  been  preserved  of  their  correspondence 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Sometimes  he  addresses  her  in 
a  tone  of  play  fid  raillery.  “  You  ask  for  money  of  your 
father,”  he  writes,  “  without  the  slightest  fear  or  shame ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  letter  in  which  you  ask  it  is  of  such 
a  kind,  that  I  cannot  refuse  your  request,  do  what  I  will. 
Indeed,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  recompense  your 
letter,  not  as  Alexander  did  by  Choritus,  giving  him  for 
every  fine  a  philippine  of  gold,  but,  if  my  pocket  were  as 
larg-e  as  my  will,  I  would  bestow  two  crowns  of  the  purest 
gold  for  every  syllable  of  the  same.  Herein  I  send  you 
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as  much  as  you  requested ;  I  should  have  been  willing 
to  have  sent  more,  but  I  like  to  have  my  pennyworth  for 
my  penny.  As  I  bestow  with  pleasure,  so  am  I  desirous 
to  be  asked,  and  specially  by  you,  Meg,  whom  virtue  and 
learning  have  made  so  dear  to  me.  So  the  sooner  you 
have  spent  the  money  well,  and  the  sooner  you  ask  for 
more  in  as  handsome  a  way  as  you  did  the  last,  know  that 
the  sooner  you  will  do  your  father  a  singular  pleasure.” 
If  we  gather  from  some  of  these  letters  a  hig-k  idea  of 
the  learning  which  coidd  draw  such  encomiums  from  the 
lips  of  More,  we  find  proofs  also  that  in  Margaret’s  case 
it  was  accompanied  with  a  modesty  and  humility  which 
made  her  yet  worthier  of  his  praise.  It  would  seem  that 
on  one  occasion  he  bad  received  a  letter  from  her  when  in 
company  with  Reginald  Pole,  then  a  young  man,  whose 
high  promise  endeared  him  to  More,  and  who  was  admitted 
into  close  intimacy  with  the  family  circle.  He  could  not 
resist  the  satisfaction  of  showing  him  the  composition  of 
his  favourite  daughter ;  and  Pole,  struck  by  the  elegance 
and  correctness  of  the  Latin  style,  could  scarce  be  made  to 
believe  that  it  really  came  from  a  lady’s  hand.  This  was 
touching1  More  on  a  tender  point ;  indifferent  as  he  was  to 
his  own  praise,  he  could  not  be  equally  stoical  where  his 
“  darling’  Meg”  was  concerned ;  and  in  his  answer  to  her 
he  grumbles  a  little  at  the  “hard  hap”  that  men  would 
not  believe  her  writings  to  be  her  own,  by  very  reason  of 
their  excellence.  “But  you,  sweet  Meg,”  he  then  con¬ 
tinues,  “  are  rather  to  be  praised  for  this,  that  seeing  you 
cannot  hope  for  worthy  praise  of  your  labours,  yet  for  all 
that  you  go  forward,  joining  to  your  virtue  the  knowledge 
of  most  excellent  sciences ;  and  contenting  yourself  with 
your  own  pleasure  in  learning,  you  never  hunt  after  vulgar 
praises,  nor  receive  them  willingly  when  they  are  offered. 
And  for  your  singular  piety  and  love  towards  me,  you 
esteem  me  and  your  husband  a  sufficient  and  ample  theatre 
for  you  to  content  you  with.”  His  fond  partiality  for  the 
child  whose  mind  he  had  formed  and  modelled  from  her 
cradle  is  sometimes  expressed  in  most  touching  terms. 
“  There  was  no  reason,”  he  writes,  “  my  dearest  of  daugh¬ 
ters,  why  thou  skouldst  have  deferred  writing  to  me  lest 
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thy  letters  should  be  barren.  For  though  they  had  been 
less  curious,  yet,  in  respect  of  thy  sex,  thou  mightest  have 
been  pardoned  by  any  man ;  yea,  even  a  blemish  on  the 
child! s  face  seemeth  often  to  a  father  beautiful.  But 
these  thy  letters, /Meg,  were  so  eloquently  polished,  that 
they  had  nothing  in  them  to  fear  the  most  indulgent  affec¬ 
tion  of  thy  father  More.”  Margaret  was,  moreover,  his 
almoner,  and  all  his  charities  passed  through  her  hands. 
Her  time  was  by  no  means  exclusively  spent  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  liberal  sciences :  she  would  not  have  been  More’s 
daughter  if  the  claims  of  the  sick  and  indigent  had  been 
neglected,  even  for  dear  philosophy ;  and  we  find  mention 
of  a  house  which  he  provided  in  Chelsea  to  receive  the  old 
and  infirm  persons  of  the  parish,  assigning  a  fixed  sum  for 
its  maintenance,  and  placing  the  whole  care  of  its  superin¬ 
tendence  on  Margaret’s  conscience. 

She  married  William  Roper,  who  appears  to  have  been 
admitted  into  the  family  of  More  even  before  their  union, 
and  who  tells  us  that,  during-  the  sixteen  years  he  spent 
under  his  father-in-law’s  roof,  he  never  saw  in  him  the 
least  sign  or  token  of  anger.  His  adopted  child,  Margaret 
Giggs,  bore  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  and  was  wont 
to  pretend  to  have  committed  some  trifling  fault  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  chide  her  in  his  own  way.  His 
unruffled  temper  cast  its  own  sunshine  over  those  around 
him,  and  the  petty  misunderstanding’s  which  too  often  dis¬ 
turb  and  divide  families  were  unknown  under  his  roof. 
This  happy  result  he  brought  about  partly  by  his  own 
sweet  and  gentle  manner,  and  partly  by  a  tact  which  could 
avoid  or  turn  away  the  asperities  of  others.  Thus,  though 
bis  table  was  frequented  by  guests  of  all  parties  and  opi¬ 
nions,  and  among  the  learned  assembly,  which  often  in¬ 
cluded  the  keen  wits  of  university  scholars,  disputes  and 
arguments  were  certain  to  aiise,  none  ever  knew  them 
brought  to  an  uncourteous  termination ;  and  More  would 
sooner  seem  to  be  confuted  in  a  controversy  than  allow  his 
own  temper  or  that  of  his  friends  to  be  in  any  degree  dis¬ 
turbed. 

There  was,  however,  one  member  of  his  family  by  whom 
this  meekness  of  disposition  was  sometimes  tried  to  its  ut- 
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termost,  and  this  was  his  wife.  Yet,  if  her  scolding’  tongue 
proved  too  unruly  a  member  to  he  controlled  even  by  the 
suavity  of  her  husband’s  temper,  he  succeeded  in  doing’ 
what  few  other  men  could  have  done,  and  turned  the  ebul¬ 
litions  of  his  wife’s  shrewishness  into  a  matter -of  harmless 
pleasantry.  She  often  rated  him  soundly  for  not  putting 
himself  forward  in  the  world.  “  Tilly  vally  !”  she  would 
exclaim,  “  will  you  sit  and  make  gosling’s  in  the  ashes  ? 
My  mother  hath  often  said  to  me,  It  is  better  to  rule  than 
to  be  ruled.”  “Now  of  a  truth,  good  wife,”  would  he  re¬ 
ply,  “  that  is  well  said,  for  never  did  I  find  you  willing  to 
be  ruled.”  Sometimes  there  were  intervals  of  sunshine, 
however,  in  the  good  dame’s  temper.  One  day  he  met 
her  with  so  unusually  beaming  a  countenance,  that  he  was 
fain  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  happy  change.  “  Why  so 
merry,  Alice?”  he  said.  “ One  may  surely  be  merry,”  she 
replied ;  for  I  have  been  to  shrift,  and  have  left  my  old 
shrewishness  behind  me  in  the  confessional.”  “  Ah  !”  he 
returned,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head,  “  I  fear  it  is 
only  to  open  a  new  score.”  The  anonymous  author  of  his 
life  tells  a  story  of  his  gravely  reproving  one  of  his  friends 
whom  he  heard  complaining  that  his  wife  was  a  shrew. 
“  Nay,  nay,  my  friend,”  he  said,  “  you  defame  the  good 
woman ;  there  is  but  one  shrew  in  the  world,  and,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  that  is  my  own  wife.”  “  But,” 
adds  the  same  writer,  “  Sir  Thomas  so  much  bettered  the 
state  of  mind  of  this  wife  of  his,  that  I  doubt  not  she  is  a 
saved  soul,  and  that  they  now  enjoy  each  other’s  company 
in  heaven.” 

He  tried  by  every  means  to  sweeten  her  temper,  and 
raise  the  tone  of  her  mind ;  for  her  worldliness  of  disposition 
was  even  a  more  sensible  grievance  to  him  than  her  tart¬ 
ness  of  temper.  In  part  he  succeeded.  Erasmus  writes  : 
“  No  husband  ever  gained  so  much  obedience  from  a  wife 
by  authority  and  severity  as  More  has  done  by  gentleness 
and  pleasantry.  Though  verging  on  old  age,  and  not  of  a 
yielding-  temper,  he  has  prevailed  on  her  to  take  lessons 
on  the  lute,  the  cithara,  the  viol,  and  the  tiute,  which 
she  daily  practises  to  him.”  This  alarming  list  of  music- 
lessons  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  penance  to  Dame 
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Alice’s  patience,  to  whom  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences 
was  less  attractive  than  the  duties  of  a  savins:-  housewife. 
Keen  managing-  was  her  delight ;  her  husband  was  wont 
to  say  of  her,  “  that  she  was  penny-wise  and  pound-fool¬ 
ish, — saving  a  candle’s  end,  and  spoiling  a  velvet  gown.” 
We  fear  it  must  be  added  that,  spite  of  her  lessons  on  the 
viol  and  monochord,  she  remained  more  or  less  of  a  scold 
to  the  last;  and  More  was  fain  to  utter  his  complaints  in  an 
epigram.  This  was  not  the  only  one  of  More’s  lighter 
pieces  in  which  we  find  allusions  to  his  domestic  life.  A 
Latin  epistle  in  verse,  addressed  by  him  to  his  children 
during  one  of  his  many  absences  from  home,  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  of  considerable  poetical  merit.  The  pictures  of  his 
nursery  and  his  schoolroom  were  present  to  his  mind’s  eye 
during  a  journey  whose  discomforts  and  distractions  he 
somewhat  piteously  describes.  The  stumbling  steed,  the 
pouring  rain,  the  miry  roads,  all  find  a  place  in  his  verses ; 
and  through  it  all,  he  tells  us,  he  kept  his  seat,  and  went  on 
rhyming-  as  fast  as  it  rained,  his  thoughts  the  while  occu¬ 
pied  w-ith  the  welcome  they  would  give  on  his  return  to 
his  cakes  and  apples,  his  pretty  finery,  and  his  fond  father’s 
kiss.  Then  he  reminds  them  how  slow  he  has  ever  been 
to  flog-  them  over  their  books,  and  tells  us  that  the  “  in¬ 
frequent  rod”  was  composed  of  no  severer  material  than 
a  bunch  of  peacock’s  feathers. 

A  yet  more  exquisite  picture,  from  his  own  pen,  of  his 
familiar  hours  at  home  occurs  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Peter 
Giles,  an  Antwerp  friend,  which  he  sent  accompanied  with 
a  copy  of  his  Utopia.  “  Whilst  in  pleading,”  he  says,  “in 
hearing  or  deciding  causes,  or  composing  disputes  as  an 
arbitrator,  in  waiting-  on  some  men  about  business,  and  on 
others  out  of  respect,  the  greater  part  of  the  day  is  spent 
on  other  men’s  affairs ;  the  remainder  of  it  must  be  given 
to  my  family  at  home,  so  that  I  can  reserve  no  part  of  it 
to  myself,  that  is,  to  study.  I  must  gossip  with  my  wife 
and  chat  with  my  children,  and  find  something  to  say  to 
my  servants ;  for  all  these  things  I  reckon  a  part  of  my 
business,  unless  I  were  to  become  a  stranger  in  my  own 
house :  for  with  whomsoever  either  nature  or  choice  has 
engaged  a  man  in  any  relation  of  life,  he  must  endeavour 
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to  make  himself  as  acceptable  as  he  can.  In  such  occupa¬ 
tions,  days,  months,  and  years  slip  away  ;  and  what  time, 
think  you,  is  left  for  writing?  without  saying  any  thing  of 
what  is  wasted  in  sleep  and  meals,  which  consume  nearly 
half  our  lives.” 

But  even  the  time  spent  at  table,  which  More  here  so 
pathetically  regrets,  was  contrived  by  him  so  as  to  be  of 
some  profit.  No  man  had  a  greater  love  of  refined  and 
rational  conversation ;  but  none  ever  showed  himself  a 
greater  enemy  to  gossip  or  mischievous  trifling.  To  guard 
against  this  evil,  he  always  had  some  instructive  book  read 
during  dinner-time  which  might  furnish  matter  for  discourse 
when  the  reading  was  finished.  As  to  detraction,  he  never 
suffered  it  in  his  presence,  and  hesitated  not  to  put  a  stop 
to  its  first  beginnings  by  an  abrupt  change  of  the  subject. 
Well  might  Erasmus  say  that  such  a  house  was  entitled  to 
be  called  a  practical  school  of  Christianity.  More  made  it 
so  by  his  exhortations,  as  well  as  by  his  example  :  he  very 
frequently  addressed  his  family  and  servants  in  a  brief  and 
moving  way,  as  one  who  bore  the  authority  of  a  father; 
and  during  Holy  Week  he  was  accustomed  to  call  them 
into  the  chapel,  where  he  would  have  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  read  aloud  out  of  the  Gospels,  now  and  then  inter¬ 
posing-  remarks  of  his  own  to  move  them  to  compassion 
and  compunction. 

In  one  respect  Dame  Alice  appears  to  have  had  some 
grounds  of  just  complaint  against  her  husband,  and  that 
was  on  a  subject  on  which  she  was  doubtless  keenly  sen¬ 
sitive.  More  was  not  a  thrifty  man :  although,  before  his 
entrance  into  the  king’s  service,  he  enjoyed  a  professional 
income  equivalent  to  5000?.  a  year  of  our  money,  and 
although  the  court  and  civic  offices  which  he  held  after 
that  period  were  all  lucrative,  yet  he  never  saved  a  penny; 
and  on  his  resignation  of  the  great  seal,  in  1532,  he  was 
reduced  to  actual  penury.  In  fact,  so  long  as  he  possessed 
any  thing-  to  give,  it  belonged  as  much  to  the  Church  and 
the  poor  as  it  did  to  himself.  His  delight  was  in  giving 
rather  than  in  receiving.  “There  was  nothing,”  says 
Rastell,  one  of  his  biographers,  “that  pleased  and  com¬ 
forted  him  so  much  as  when  he  could  do  some  good  deed 
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or  other  to  liis  neighbour,  by  relieving  him  by  his  counsel, 
his  kind  word,,  or  his  money.  When  at  Chelsea,  he  would 
ramble  about  the  lanes  and  byways  alone,  secretly  giv¬ 
ing  alms  to  the  necessitous  villagers,  whom  he  sought  out 
in  this  way,  with  a  liberality  whose  extent  was  known  to 
God  alone.”  The  south  chancel  of  Chelsea  Church  was 
rebuilt  by  his  munificence,  and  furnished  with  a  beautiful 
service  of  altar-plate  ;  and  his  gift  was  accompanied  with 
one  of  those  remarks,  so  almost  prophetic  in  their  cha¬ 
racter,  which  often  fell  from  him :  “  Good  men,”  he  said, 
“  give  these  things,  and  bad  men  take  them  away.”  We 
know  but  of  one  incident  in  his  life  which  represents  him 
to  us  as  taking  any  pains  on  matters  of  pecuniary  interest ; 
and  even  then,  if  it  must  be  said,  he  made  it  the  occasion 
of  a  pun.  He  had  lent  a  sum  of  money  to  a  friend,  who 
showed  no  disposition  to  repay  it.  At  last,  he  ventured 
to  gave  a  g’entle  hint  on  the  subject;  when,  instead  of  dis¬ 
charging  his  debt,  the  borrower  thought  fit  to  treat  Sir 
Thomas  to  a  moral  discourse  on  the  contempt  of  riches. 
He  reminded  him  that  we  must  not  set  our  heart  on 
money,  that  the  time  of  our  sojourn  here  is  short,  and 
that  it  behoves  us  all  to  remember  the  maxim,  Memento 
morieris  (“Remember  that  thou  shalt  die”).  “There 
you  have  it  exactly,”  answered  More  ;  “  follow  up  your 
maxim,  my  friend :  Memento  Mori  ccris  (“  Remember 
More’s  money”). 

As  to  carefulness  about  the  future,  however,  or  the 
skilful  improvement  of  opportunities  for  making  a  for¬ 
tune,  he  was  incapable  of  it.  jEvery  line  of  his  writing’s, 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  bespoke  a  habit  of  mind 
which  had  thoroughly  accustomed  itself  to  dwell  on  the  next 
world  as  the  only  reality,  and  on  the  present  life  as  merely 
a  waiting  season,  whose  tediousness  he  sought  to  while 
away  by  a  pleasant  humour,  but  which,  save  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  what  lay  beyond,  was  utterly  worthless  in  his 
eyes.j  And  thus  it  had  become  impossible  for  him  to  think 
and  act  as  other  men  do,  or  to  treat  the  question  of  riches 
or  poverty  with  any  thing  more  serious  than  a  jest.  He 
valued  the  goods  of  earth  as  though  he  had  already  crossed 
the  vast  abyss,  and  were  looking  on  them  from  the  other 
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world, — like  tlie  souls  whom  he  himself  describes  in  pur¬ 
gatory  as  thinking-  of  the  sacks  of  gold  which  they  have 
left  behind  them,  much  as  an  old  man  would  think  of  a 
bag-  of  cherry-stones  which  as  a  child  he  had  hidden  in  a 
corner  to  play  with.  Life  was  to  him  so  truly  a  pilgrim¬ 
age,  that  it  had  come  to  be  a  thing-  of  wonder  to  him  how 
any  man  who,  as  he  says,  “  is  travelling-  to  his  own  home, 
where  he  shall  have  abundance  of  all  things,  can  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  turn  ostler  in  an  inn  by  the  wayside, 
and  so  die  in  a  stable.”  “  The  richest  lord  and  the  great¬ 
est  prince,”  he  would  say,  “  is  but  a  man  in  a  gray  gown, 
after  all ;  he  shall  lie  low  in  the  dust  of  the  land  he  is  so 
proud  of,  and  the  world  will  never  hear  of  him  more.” 

It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  remark,  that  More,  whose  wit 
and  love  of  jesting-  were  so  notorious,  never  writes  with 
such  profound  pathos  and  convincing-  earnestness  as  when 
his  subjects  are  the  eternal  truths.  Ilis  treatise  on  our  last 
end  might  have  come  from  the  lips  of  a  Carmelite  friar,  or 
an  ancient  solitary  of  the  desert.  It  is,  as  it  were,  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  deep,  solemn  conviction  of  the  nothingness 
of  all  things ;  and  the  very  humour  of  the  author,  which 
in  his  most  earnest  moments  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
repress,  is  exercised  only  to  show  that  the  baubles  of  earth 
deserve  nothing  from  an  immortal  soul  save  to  be  despised 
and  ridiculed. 

Hinder  his  gay  social  exterior  he  concealed  the  spirit 
of  a  true  contemplative ;  he  followed  its  practices,  and, 
we  may  add,  that  in  some  degree  he  shared  its  privileges. 
He  was  a  man  of  prayer ;  amid  all  his  business  he  found 
time  for  the  daily  recitation  of  our  Lady’s  office,  the 
Penitential  and  Gradual  Psalms,  and  other  devotions. 
But  these  vocal  prayers  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
daily  intercourse  with  God ;  and  many  were  the  hours  he 
stole  from  sleep  to  give  to  secret  meditation.  Two  instances 
are  given  of  a  marked  answer  granted  to  his  prayers ;  the 
one  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  illness  of  his  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet,  whose  life  being  despaired  of  by  the  physicians,  “  her 
father,”  says  Cresacre,  “  as  he  that  most  loved  her,  in  no 
small  heaviness,  at  last  sought  for  remedy  from  God. 
Wherefore  going,  as  his  custom  was,  into  his  new  building-, 
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there  in  the  chapel,  kneeling  devoutly,  and  with  many 
tears,  he  besought  Almighty  God,  to  whom  nothing  was 
impossible,  of  His  goodness,  if  it  were  His  blessed  will, 
graciously  to  vouchsafe  to  grant  this  his  humble  petition : 
and  presently  there  came  into  his  mind,  that  a  glyster  was 
the  only  way  to  help  her ;  which,  when  he  told  the  phy¬ 
sicians,  they  confessed  it  was  the  best  remedy,  marvelling 
themselves  that  they  had  not  remembered  it.”  The  malady 
under  which  she  was  suffering-  was  the  terrible  epidemic 
known  as  the  sweating  sickness,  in  the  dangerous  stage  of 
which  the  patient  could  in  no  way  be  kept  from  sleep. 
The  remedy  suggested  by  More  was  accordingly  adminis¬ 
tered  to  her  while  she  was  still  sleeping-;  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  she  awoke,  and  to  the  amazement  of  every  one  was, 
in  a  short  space,  and,  as  it  seemed,  almost  miraculously, 
restored  to  perfect  health.  More  protested,  in  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  his  anguish,  that  should  it  please  God  to  take 
this  “  his  jewel,”  he  should  thenceforth  never  more  meddle 
in  business  of  this  world ;  while  she,  in  her  turn,  ascribed 
her  recovery  to  her  father’s  fervent  prayers. 

The  other  case,  in  which  his  prayers  were  in  a  very 
special  manner  blessed  and  answered,  concerned  his  son-in- 
law,  William  Roper,  who  in  his  youth  embraced  some  of 
the  wild  novelties  of  the  day ;  and,  says  Cresacre,  “  begin¬ 
ning  to  read  some  of  the  heretical  books  spread  then  in 
every  part  of  England,  grew  so  vehement  in  his  new 
opinions,  that  he  would  be  always  talking-  what  a  ready 
way  to  heaven  was  now  found  out,  no  one  needing  to  have 
recourse  any  more  to  the  saints,”  and  that  faith  only  was 
necessary  to  salvation ;  in  the  confident  possession  of 
which,  he  assured  himself  that  he  was  an  elect  soul,  and 
that  it  was  now  impossible  for  him  to  fall  out  of  God’s 
favour.  Full  of  these  fine  fancies,  he  one  day  came  to  Sir 
Thomas,  and  recpicsted  him  to  obtain  for  him  from  the 
king-  a  license  to  preach  what  the  Spirit  had  taught  him, 
inasmuch  as  God  had  given  him  a  command  to  instruct 
the  world.  More  was  annoyed  at  his  absurdity.  “  Now, 
is  it  not  sufficient,  son  Roper,”  he  said,  “  that  we,  who  are 
your  friends,  should  know  that  you  are  a  fool,  but  you 
must  have  your  folly  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  1”  He 
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did  liis  best,  however,  by  argument  and  dispute  to  bring 
bim  to  reason ;  but  when  he  found  all  he  could  say  of  no 
avail,  he  determined  on  another  course.  “  I  see  very  well,” 
he  said,  “  that  every  day  you  do  but  grow  more  obstinate, 
and  that  no  disputation  will  do  you  good ;  henceforth, 
therefore,  I  dispute  with  you  no  more,  but  shall  only  pray 
that  God  may  touch  your  heart;”  and  so  they  parted.  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word ;  from  that  time  he  never  con¬ 
tended  with  him  in  argument,  but  gave  himself  to  earnest 
and  incessant  prayer  that  God  in  His  mercy  would  dispel 
the  illusions  under  which  his  son-in-law  was  labouring'. 
“And  behold,”  says  Cresacre,  “my  uncle,  not  long  after, 
inspired  by  the  light  of  grace,  begun  to  detest  his  heresies, 
and  was,  like  another  St.  Austin,  entirely  converted ;  so 
that  he  lived  and  died  a  stout  and  valiant  champion  of  the 
faith.” 

We  would  not,  however,  attach  any  necessarily  super¬ 
natural  character  either  to  these  facts,  or  to  the  many  in¬ 
stances  to  be  found  in  his  life  of  what  seems  almost  a  spirit 
of  prophecy.  A  man  whose  heart  is  utterly  free  and  dis¬ 
engaged,  can  view  what  goes  on  around  him  with  very 
different  eyes  from  those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  thick  of 
the  melee,  and  can  of  course  see  both  farther  and  more  truly 
than  they  do.  It  is  certain,  that  long  before  other  men 
dreamt  of  the  woes  which  were  coming  on  the  English 
Church,  More  had  discerned  the  rising  of  the  cloud  “like  a 
man’s  hand,”  visible  to  his  eye  alone,  and  fraught  with 
death  and  destruction.  Walking  once  with  his  son-in-law, 
long  before  any  of  the  questions  had  arisen  which  resulted 
in  the  separation  of  England  from  the  centre  of  Catholic 
unity,  Roper  began  to  praise  the  happy  state  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  having-,  as  he  said,  so  Catholic  a  prince,  so  virtuous 
and  learned  a  clergy,  so  grave  and  s&und  a  nobility,  and 
such  loyal  loving  subjects  knit  together  in  one  faith.  “  It 
is  true,  son  Roper,”  he  replied ;  “  and  yet  I  pray  God  that 
some  of  us,  as  high  as  we  seem  to  sit  on  the  mountains, 
treading  heretics  under  our  feet  like  ants,  may  not  live  to 
see  the  day  when  we  would  gladly  make  this  composition 
with  them, — to  let  them  have  their  churches  quietly  to  them¬ 
selves,  so  they  will  be  content  to  let  us  have  ours.”  Roper 
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urged  the  unreasonableness  of  such  fears.  “Well,”  he  re¬ 
peated,  “  I  pray  God  none  of  us  may  lire  to  see  the  day.” 
“To  whom,”  continues  his  son-in-law,  “I  repeated,  ‘By  my 
troth,  sir,  it  is  very  desperately  spoken.’  But  he,  perceiv¬ 
ing  me  to  be  in  a  passion,  said  soothingly  unto  me,  ‘Well 
then,  son  Roper,  it  shall  not  he  so,  it  shall  not  he  so.’  ” 

In  speaking  of  the  family  of  More,  we  must  not  omit 
his  venerable  father,  who  survived  to  witness  his  son’s 
elevation  to  the  big-best  dignity  in  the  state.  When  Sir 
Thomas  filled  the  office  of  chancellor,  his  father,  then 
ninety  years  of  age,  but  still  vigorous  in  mind  and  body, 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  senior  puisne  judge  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Every  day  during  term-time, 
before  the  chancellor  opened  business  in  his  own  court,  he 
was  accustomed  to  go  into  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and 
there,  kneeling-  before  his  father,  to  ask  and  receive  his  bless¬ 
ing.  He  died  the  year  following-  his  son’s  promotion  to  the 
chancellorship,  and  was  attended  by  him  on  his  death-bed 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  “The  chancellor,”  says  Cres- 
acre,  “  would  ofttimes  with  kindly  words  come  to  visit  him; 
and  at  his  departure,  with  tears,  taking  him  about  the  neck, 
most  loving-ly  kissed  him,  and  commended  his  soul  into  the 
merciful  hands  of  God.”  His  portrait  appears  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  painted  by  Holbein  of  the  entire  family  group ; 
a  copy  of  which  was  sent  by  More  to  Erasmus,  and  still 
hangs  in  the  town-hall  at  Basle.  Holbein  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  introduced  to  him  by  his  friend ;  who  sent  by  the 
painter’s  hand  his  own  portrait,  together  with  his  letter  of 
introduction.  He  thus  expresses  his  delight  on  receiving 
in  return  the  portraits  of  More  and  his  whole  “  school”  in 
a  letter  to  Margaret  Roper.  “I  want  words,”  he  says, 
“to  express  my  delight  in  contemplating  the  picture  of 
your  family  which  Holbein  has  so  happily  executed.  If 
I  were  in  the  presence  of  the  orig-inals,  I  could  not  have  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  them.  I  see  you  all  before  me,  but 
no  one  more  strikingly  than  yourself;  in  whosegfeatures 
shine  those  mental  accomplishments,  those  domestic  virtues, 
which  have  rendered  you  the  ornament  of  your  country  and 
of  your  age.” 

The  features  of  More  are  probably  familiar  to  most  of 
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our  readers.  Even  the  most  ordinary  prints  retain  the  same 
general  character ;  and  it  is  certainly  that  of  no  ordinary 
man.  The  dignity  and  gravity  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
face,  the  massive  brow,  and  calm  penetrating  eye,  betoken 
the  philosopher  and  statesman ;  whilst  the  rrnruffled  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  disposition,  the  temper  that  took  all  things  for 
the  best,  and  the  light-hearted  gaiety  which  smiled  even 
on  the  scaffold,  are  written  on  the  lines  of  a  mouth  which 
seems  as  though  it  could  not  look  severe.  It  is  thus  he 
is  represented  in  this  celebrated  picture,  the  original  of 
which  is  preserved  in  Nostell  Priory  in  Yorkshire,  and 
possesses  a  value  which  probably  attaches  to  no  other 
painting-  of  a  similar  character. 

To  complete  the  portraiture  of  the  domestic  circle  at 
Chelsea,  it  should  have  included  some  of  those  who  were 
admitted  into  close  and  affectionate  intimacy  with  More 
and  his  family.  Erasmus  himself ;  Cuthbert  Tunstal,  the 
mutual  friend  of  both  these  great  men ;  the  holy  and  cour¬ 
ageous  Fisher ;  and  Reginald  Pole,  then  a  youth,  who  in 
later  years  was  wont  to  boast  that  he  was  prouder  of  his 
friendship  with  More  and  Fisher  than  of  his  familiarity 
with  any  prince  in  Christendom, — these  and  many  other 
illustrious  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
friends  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  his  letters  to  them  bear 
witness  to  the  singular  tenderness  which  united  them  all 
together  in  one  common  affection.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  office  and  delight  of  Erasmus  to  introduce  to 
him  every  person  of  merit  and  learning  whom  he  thought 
worthy  of  the  friendship  of  More.  Cranvild  and  Conrad 
Glocenius  were  both  made  known  to  him  in  this  way ;  and 
the  letter  which  the  latter  brought  with  him,  by  way  of  in¬ 
troduction,  alludes  in  a  pleasant  manner  to  the  peculiar  dis¬ 
position  of  More  to  contract  these  friendships.  “  I  know, 
my  dearest  More,”  writes  the  great  scholar,  “that  your 
delight  is  to  be  rich  in  faithful  friends,  and  that  in  this 
you  reckon  to  consist  your  greatest  earthly  happiness.  For 
the  delight  which  other  men  take  in  cards,  dice,  chess, 
hunting,  and  music,  is  less  than  what  you  find  in  inter¬ 
course  with  a  learned  and  congenial  companion.  And  so, 
though  I  know  you  are  well  stored  with  this  kind  of  riches, 
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yet  because  I  know  a  covetous  man  can  never  Lave  enough, 
and  that-  this  manner  of  dealing  of  mine  has  before  now 
chanced  luckily  both  to  you  and  to  me,  I  deliver  to  your 
keeping’  one  friend  more,  whom  I  would  have  you  accept 
with  your  whole  heart.  As  soon  as  you  know  him,  I  look 
to  be  thanked  by  you  both,  as  I  was  by  Cranvild,  who  now 
so  possesses  your  love  that  I  am  well-nigh  envious  of  him.” 
He  alludes  here  to  the  letter  in  which  both  Cranvild  and 
More  thanked  him  for  having-  made  them  known  to  one 
another ;  Cranvild  styling  “  the  acquaintance  and  sweet 
conversation”  of  More  benefits  he  would  not  exchange  for 
the  wealth  of  Croesus;  whilst  More,  on  his  part,  declares 
that  as  often  as  he  thinks  of  Cranvild’ s  love  and  courtesy, 
“it  shakes  from  him  all  sorrow;”  and  that  he  knows  no 
other  remedy  for  the  shortness  of  his  new  friend’s  letters 
than  to  read  them  ag’ain  and  again.  There  was  one  other 
member  of  More’s  family  whom,  as  introduced  into  Hol¬ 
bein’s  picture,  and  thought  worthy  of  being  mentioned  by 
all  biographers,  we  must  not  pass  over  without  notice. 
This  was  Harry  Patenson  the  jester,  whom  More  himself 
has  helped  to  immortalise  by  introducing’  him  into  his  an¬ 
swer  to  Tindal  and  Barnes;  where,  with  his  accustomed 
humour,  he  compares  some  of  their  arguments  to  the  ab¬ 
surdities  of  the  poor  fool,  whom  he  calls  “  a  man  of  special 
wit,  but  unlike  the  common  sort.”  Patenson  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant,  and  sufficiently  a  favourite  to  be  indulged  with 
the  privilege  of  speaking  his  mind  on  all  occasions.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  his  jokes  went  a  little  too  far;  and  his 
manner  of  retrieving  such  blunders  may  be  gathered  from 
an  anecdote  which  we  will  give  in  More’s  own  words. 
“Yesterday,  whilst  we  were  dining,”  he  writes,  “Paten¬ 
son,  seeing-  a  guest  with  a  very  large  nose,  said  that  there 
was  one  at  table  who  had  been  trading  to  the  promontory 
of  noses.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  g-reatnose; 
though  we  discreetly  observed  silence,  that  the  good  man 
might  not  be  abashed.  Patenson,  perceiving’  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  tried  to  set  himself  right,  and  said,  ‘  He 
lies  who  says  the  gentleman’s  nose  is  large,  for  on  the  faith 
of  a  true  knight  it  is  rather  a  small  one.’  At  this,  all  being 
inclined  to  laugh,  I  made  signs  for  the  fool  to  be  turned 
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out  of  the  room.  But  Patenson,  who  boasts  that  he  can 
bring  every  affair  he  has  commenced  to  a  happy  conclusion, 
resisted ;  and  placing-  himself  in  my  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  said  aloud  with  my  voice  and  gesture,  ‘  There  is  one 
thing  I  would  have  you  to  know :  that  gentleman  there  has 
not  the  least  lit  of  nose  upon  Ms  face.”’ 

Such  was  the  domestic  circle  in  which  More  passed  the 
happy  period  of  his  life  whilst  he  was  still  independent  of 
the  court.  Its  felicity  was  in  some  degree  interrupted  when 
continual  attendance  on  the  king-’s  person,  or  on  the  duties 
of  his  political  office,  rendered  his  absences  from  home  longer 
and  more  frequent ;  but  its  character  was  ever  the  same, 
and  during-  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  his  closing-  career  his 
daughter  Margaret  could  look  hack  for  consolation  upon 
the  memory  of  its  unruffled  tranquillity.  “What  think 
you,”  she  wrote,  “doth  comfort  us  at  Chelsea  in  your 
absence,  my  most  dear  father  ?  Surely  the  remembrance 
of  your  manner  of  life  passed  here  among-  us,  your  holy 
conversation,  your  wholesome  counsels,  and  your  examples 
of  virtue.”  In  days  when  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
faith  penetrated  into  every  part  of  society,  hallowing-  its 
commonest  details,  such  Christian  homes  as  these  were 
lovely  pictures,  on  which  men’s  eyes  were  often  privileged 
to  rest.  But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when,  in  Eng-- 
land  at  least,  the  principle  which  gave  them  all  their  beauty 
was  to  disappear  from  the  land.  The  office  hitherto  held 
by  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  he  assumed  by  Puritanism, 
and  whatever  of  religious  feeling-  survived  the  shock  of  re¬ 
volution  was  ere  long-  to  he  put  into  the  chains  of  a  rigid 
formalism;  which  had  no  better  idea  of  sanctifying-  do¬ 
mestic  ties  than  by  stripping  them  of  every  innocent  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  confusing  together  the  very  notions  of  recreation 
and  of  sin.  When  Puritanism  passed  away,  it  left  as  its 
fatal  legacy  the  separation  of  religion  from  ordinary  life ; 
and  those  English  households  which,  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  faith,  could  at  once  admit  the  genial  and  hearty 
enjoyment  of  all  God’s  gifts  and  graces  together  with  a 
strict  rule  of  devotion  and  mortification,  were  given  over 
to  he  fashioned  and  regulated  by  worldly  conventionalisms 
and  the  tyranny  of  human  respect. 
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More’s  employment  under  the  king.  His  foreign  embassies.  He 
is  appointed  Speaker  of  the  Commons.  Demand  for  a  subsidy. 
Wolsey  visits  the  House.  Manner  of  his  reception.  Wolsey’s 
anger.  More  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Rise  of  the 
Lutheran  heresy.  Fisher  of  Rochester.  King  Henry’s  Defence 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments.  More  enters  into  controversy.  Anx¬ 
iety  felt  by  Fisher  and  More. 

It  was  probably  in  tbe  year  1517  that  More  received  from 
the  king-  the  honour  of  knighthood.  For  the  next  five  years 
he  was  chiefly  employed  in  foreign  missions  and  embassies  ; 
sometimes  to  France,  and  more  frequently  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  which  then  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Henry’s 
g-reat  contemporary  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  He  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  celebrated  meeting-  between  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  monarchs  on  the  “  Field  of  the  Cloth-of-gold,”  when 
he  appeared  as  orator  for  the  occasion,  as  he  also  did  on 
the  visit  of  the  emperor  to  England  two  years  later.  His 
powers  of  extemporary  eloquence  were  constantly  taxed  in 
one  way  or  another ;  for  when  at  home  he  had  to  attend 
the  king-  during  all  his  royal  progresses,  and  especially  to 
the  universities,  where  he  was  always  appointed  to  reply 
to  the  addresses  of  the  various  learned  bodies.  University 
disputations  and  witty  speeches  were,  however,  much  more 
to  his  taste  than  the  wearisome  political  intrigues  in  which 
he  was  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  course  of  his  foreign 
embassies.  The  whole  policy  of  the  courts  of  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  appeared  to  consist  in  ceaseless 
efforts  to  outwit  one  another ;  and  that  in  a  way  so  profit¬ 
less  and  petty,  that  More  could  find  no  better  term  for  it 
than  a  “  busy  trifling.”  “Nothing',”  he  says,  in  a  letter  v 
to  Erasmus  written  at  Calais  in  1518,  “can  be  more  odious 
to  me  than  this  legation :  I  am  here  banished  at  a  miser¬ 
able  seaport,  whose  earth  and  air  are  equally  disagTeeable 
to  me.”  His  whole  soul,  simple  and  straightforward  as  it 
was,  revolted  at  the  cunning  and  insincerity  to  which  he 
was  made  a  party.  His  own  principles  of  honour  and 
truthfulness  were  pretty  much  identical  with  those  which 
he  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  Raphael  Hythloday ;  so  un- 
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compromising-  as  to  be  deemed  by  the  world  around  him  as 
romantic  and  unpractical,  and  fit  only  for  his  own  Utopia. 
According-  to  his  favourite  plan,  he  has,  in  the  first  book 
of  that  celebrated  work,  made  its  hero  give  utterance  to 
his  own  sentiments  in  a  supposed  dialogue  with  himself. 
He  represents  himself  as  urging  on  his  friend  worldly-wise 
arguments  as  to  the  proper  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued 
by  those  who  frequent  the  courts  of  princes.  “You  must 
use  address,”  he  says,  “  and  manage  things  as  dexterously 
as  you  can ;  so  that  if  unable  to  make  them  go  well,  they 
may  go  as  little  ill  as  possible ;  for  unless  all  men  were 
perfect,  such  an  order  of  things  as  you  would  desire  we 
cannot  hope  to  see.”  “  Then,”  replies  Hythloday,  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  you,  all  I  could  do  would  be  to  prevent  myself 
from  running  mad  while  endeavouring  to  cure  the  madness 
of  others.  But  I  do  not  comprehend  what  yon  mean  by 
your  address  and  your  dexterous  management.  If  I  speak 
the  truth,  I  can  say  but  what  I  have  said ;  and  as  for  lying-, 
whether  a  philosopher  can  do  it  or  no  I  know  not ;  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  am  sure  I  cannot.” 

His  frequent  absence  from  England  on  these  affairs  at 
length  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  office  of 
under-sheriff  of  the  City,  which  he  did  with  much  reluc¬ 
tance,  for  its  duties  were  more  agreeable  to  him  than  those 
in  which  he  was  now  engaged.  However,  he  was  soon  af» 
i  terwards  raised  to  a  dignity  for  which  he  was  better  quali- 
fied,  being  appointed  in  the  year  1523  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  appointment,  according  to  the  custom 
which  then  prevailed,  was  made  at  the  king’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  or  rather  dictation;  it  is  probable  that  Wolsey  was 
not  without  his  fears  as  to  the  course  which  might  be  taken 
by  a  man  whose  principles  were  known  to  incline  to  the 
popular  cause,  and  whose  sturdy  independence  of  character 
had  before  now  been  made  manifest.  As  an  opponent  of 
government  he  might  become  formidable ;  but  the  wily 
'  minister  no  doubt  trusted  that,  as  a  crown-favourite  anci 
nominee,  his  hands  would  in  a  great  measure  be  tied.  A 
Speaker  of  the  Commons  was  in  those  days  a  very  influen¬ 
tial  person ;  and,  unlike  the  modern  official,  often  earned 
his  right  to  the  title  by  taking  great  part  of  the  talking- 
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business  of  the  House  to  himself.  When,  according  to  eti¬ 
quette,  he  had  to  plead  disability  for  the  office,  he  did  so 
before  the  king-  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  characteristic 
fashion,  by  telling-  them  a  story.  When  Phormio  the  phi¬ 
losopher  desired  Hannibal  to  come  to  his  lectures,  and  he 
consented  and  came,  Phormio  begun  to  read  a  treatise  on 
military  affairs ;  whereupon  Hannibal  called  him  but  a  fool, 
to  speak  to  him  on  matters  concerning- which  he  knew  more 
than  his  teacher.  “  And  so,”  continued  More,  “  if  I  pre¬ 
sume  to  speak  to  the  king-  of  learning-  and  the  well-ordering 
of  the  government,  the  king,  who  is  a  master  in  such  things, 
may  chance  to  say  to  me  as  Hannibal  to  Phormio.”  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  compliment  to  Henry’s  abilities  More 
intended  to  convey  a  hint  that  his  counsels  on  the  subject 
of  government  might  not  always  be  to  the  royal  taste; 
but  his  objections  were  overruled ;  and,  being  confirmed 
in  his  office,  he  at  once  delivered  a  speech  in  which,  if  the 
language  be,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  somewhat  ser¬ 
vile  to  royalty,  he  }ret  manages  to  plead  for  liberty  of  speech 
with  unwonted  boldness  in  a  Speaker  under  the  Tudor 
dynasty,  veiling-  his  audacity  under  an  amusing-  strain  of 
apology  for  the  rudeness  and  boisterousness  of  the  more 
unpolished  members  of  the  Lower  House. 

A  very  few  days  sufficed  to  show  that  court  patronage 
had  no  powrer  to  corrupt  the  new-  Speaker,  and  to  make 
Wolsey  more  than  half  repent  the  step  he  had  taken.  On 
pretence  of  the  contemplated  war  wTith  the  emperor,  a  sub¬ 
sidy  was  demanded  from  the  Commons  of  no  less  than  the 
enormous  sum  of  800,000/.,  which  they  declared  to  be 
more  than  the  current  coin  of  the  whole  realm.  Its  ne¬ 
cessity  they  admitted ;  but  pleaded  with  piteous  simpli¬ 
city  that  the  nation,  for  want  of  money,  must  relapse  into 
barbarism.  More  endeavoured  to  soothe  their  alarms  on 
this  score  by  propounding  rather  more  enlightened  views 
on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  and  explaining-  to  them 
that  their  merchandise  and  commodities  would  secure  them 
against  such  a  danger.  But  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
it  would  seem  the  members  made  unusually  free  use  of 
that  liberty  of  speech  recently  demanded  for  them  by  their 
Speaker ;  and  Wolsey  himself  became  the  object  of  their 
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animadversions.  When  the  news  reached  the  ears  of  the 
minister  that  the  Commons  had  dared  to  have  opinions 
of  their  own,  and  to  express  them  in  a  manner  which 
threatened  even  to  end  in  a  refusal  of  the  subsidy,  he  was 
greatly  displeased,  and  formally  complained  to  the  House 
of  Lords  that  every  thing  which  was  spoken  in  parliament 
was  now  talked  of  in  the  alehouses.  He  then  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  Lower  House, 
which  he  hoped  to  overcome  by  his  presence.  No  doubt 
he  trusted  also  that  he  should  meet  with  no  opposition 
from  a  Speaker  of  his  own  nomination  ;  but  in  this  at  least 
he  was  mistaken.  When  the  intelligence  was  brought 
that  the  lord  cardinal  wTas  coming  down  to  the  House  with 
his  numerous  train  of  servants  and  retainers,  the  quick  wit 
of  Sir  Thomas  immediately  detected  a  way  of  getting  out 
of  the  threatened  scrape.  The  cardinal  had  complained 
of  the  breach  of  privilege  committed  by  the  publishing 
abroad  of  parliamentary  debates  ;  if  therefore  any  report  of 
that  day’s  proceedings  should  excite  his  further  displeasure, 
More  resolved  that  the  fault  should  be  laid  on  his  own  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  declared  his  mind  to  the  House.  “My  masters,” 
he  said,  as  they  debated  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving 
him  with  so  lordly  a  retinue,  “  forasmuch  as  ye  wot  well 
that  my  lord  cardinal  hath  lately  laid  to  our  charge  the 
lightness  of  our  tongues  for  things  uttered  out  of  this 
House,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  receive  him  with  all  His 
pomp,  with  his  maces,  his  pillars,  his  poleaxes,  his  hat, 
and  his  great  seal  too  ;  and  so,  if  he  find  the  like  fault  on 
us  hereafter,  we  may  lay  the  blame  on  those  whom  his 
grace  bringeth  with  him.”  Moreover  he  got  them  to 
agree  as  to  their  method  of  defence,  which  was  to  be  sim¬ 
ply  that  of  keeping  silence,  according  to  the  established 
rule  that  the  House  is  only  bound  to  communicate  with 
others  by  the  mouth  of  its  Speaker.  Having  thus  closed 
the  lips  of  those  who  might  have  made  an  indiscreet  reply 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  cardinal,  he  gave  orders  for  his 
instant  admission,  having  no  fears  but  that  he  himself 
should  be  able  to  find  a  ready  means  of  repelling  the  intru¬ 
sion  without  giving  any  just  occasion  of  offence. 

Wolsey  was  accordingly  admitted  with  all  his  follow- 
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ers,  and  addressed  the  House  in  a  solemn  oration,  wherein 
he  made  plainly  known  to  them,  that  less  than  the  subsidy 
proposed  would  not  serve  the  king’s  purpose ;  and,  having' 
spoken  at  some  length,  hading  that  none  seemed  ready  to 
answer  him,  or  in  any  manner  to  signify  them  compliance 
with  bis  request,  he  found  it  necessary  at  length  so  for  to 
condescend  as  to  demand  some  reply.  “  My  masters,”  he 
said.  "  vou  have  manv  wise  and  learned  men  amornr  von, 
and.  since  I  am  sent  to  you  Irom  the  king's  person  for  the 
weal  of  the  realm.  I  think  it  not  unmeet  that  you  should 
give  me  some  reasonable  answer.”  They  all,  however, 
held  their  peace ;  and  the  chancellor  had  nothing-  for  it 
but  to  interrogate  them  individually.  “  How  say  you. 
Master  Marney .  ’  he  said,  addressing-  one  of  the  members, 
who  making  him  no  reply,  he  asked  the  same  question  of 
several  others :  hut  none  of  them  gave  him  for  answer  so 
much  as  a  single  word.  Moisey,  baffled  at  all  points,  felt 
the  undignified  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  by 
his  contempt  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  :  but  he  trusted 
that  in  the  Speaker  at  least  he  shoidd  find  one  more  pliant 
to  his  will.  "  My  masters."  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  ill-sup¬ 
pressed  vexation,  "unless  it  be  the  manner  of  your  House 
in  such  cases  to  utter  your  mind  by  the  mouth  of  your 
Speaker,  whom  you  have  chosen  for  misty  and  wise  (as 
indeed  he  is),  here  is,  without  doubt,  a  marvellously  obsti¬ 
nate  silence."  On  this  appeal  to  the  Speaker,  Sir  Thomas 
rose  ;  and  kneeling  down,  according  to  the  habit  of  the 
time  in  the  presence  of  either  the  king  or  his  chief  minis¬ 
ters.  he  excused  the  silence  of  the  Commons  on  the  plea  of 
ancient  privilege,  and  failed  not  to  defend  this  their  liberty, 
and  to  prove  their  claim  to  it,  both  by  argument  and  pre¬ 
cedent  :  after  which  he  showed  that  to  him  alone,  as  their 
Speaker,  they  had  given  the  charge  to  make  answer  to  his 
grace :  hut  yet,  except  every  one  of  them  could  put  their 
several  wits  into  his  one  head,  he  alone  in  so  weighty  a 
matter  was  all  unmeet  to  give  any  reply  to  the  demands 
made  unto  them  by  his  grace. 

Submissive  as  was  his  language  and  his  manner,  Wol- 
sev  Mainly  enough  miderstoou  from  these  words  that  the 
Commons',  under  the  direction  of  their  courageous  Speaker, 
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were  determined,  in  tliis  instance  at  least,  to  maintain  their 
rights ;  and,  highly  incensed  at  the  failure  of  his  project, 
he  rose  abruptly,  and  quitted  the  House.  On  his  departure 
the  debate  was  resumed,  and  continued  for  no  less  than  six¬ 
teen  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  subsidy  was  voted 
of  exactly  half  the  sum  demanded,  to  be  paid  by  instal¬ 
ments.  The  rag-e  both  of  Wolsey  and  the  king  at  this 
resistance  to  their  will  knew  no  bounds :  contrary  to  all 
law  and  usage,  they  compelled  the  payment  of  the  whole 
subsidy  at  once,  and  no  parliament  was  summoned  again 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.  When  next  More  and  the 
cardinal  met,  it  was  in  the  great  gallery  of  York  Place; 
the  session  had  then  closed,  but  Wolsey  could  not  restrain 
a  passionate  allusion  to  his  disappointment.  “  I  wish  to 
God,  Mr.  More,”  he  said,  “that  you  had  been  at  Rome 
when  I  made  you  Speaker.”  But  More,  who  had  not  been 
overawed  by  his  power,  was  certainly  not  one  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  his  violence.  “Your  grace  not  offended,  so 
would  I  too,”  he  replied  with  his  usual  easy  equanimity ; 
“  for  then  I  should  have  seen  a  place  I  have  long  desired 
to  visit :”  and  not  suffering  the  vexatious  question  to  be 
renewed,  he  began  to  admire  the  gallery,  and  to  compare 
its  proportions  with  that  at  Hampton  Court.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Wolsey  which 
yet  never  occasioned  an  open  breach  between  them.  In 
truth,  the  extreme  simplicity  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  quiet 
indifference  with  which  he  treated  tokens  of  displeasure 
which  would  have  made  any  other  courtier  tremble,  in  no 
small  degree  baffled  the  mighty  cardinal,  wdio  had  been 
accustomed  to  deal  with  men  whose  very  souls  seemed  to 
hang  upon  his  favour.  Even  when  most  enraged  at  the 
independent  opposition  of  his  colleague,  he  knew  not  how 
to  master  him,  and  was  not  insensible  to  something-  very 
like  fear  of  his  integrity.  He  would  willingly  have  got 
rid  of  him,  had  he  been  able;  and  suggested  to  Henry  the 
propriety  of  employing  so  wise  and  able  a  councillor  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  matters  at  issue  between  him  and  the 
emperor.  A.  Spanish  embassy  w-ould,  he  conceived,  be  an 
honourable  way  of  consigning  his  rival  to  oblivion;  and 
the  king  at  first  appeared  to  approve  of  the  proposal. 
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But  More  liad  little  inclination  to  be  again  condemned  to 
banishment,  and  petitioned  the  king  to  be  excused  on  the 
score  of  health.  Henry  saw  through  the  artifice  of  his 
minister,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  retain  near  him  a 
man  who  daily  gained  more  hold  on  his  affections ;  and 
not  long  after  (December  1525),  as  a  further  token  of  es¬ 
teem,  he  bestowed  on  him  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster ;  “  a  dignity,”  says  Erasmus,  “  which 
he  obtained  neither  by  aspiring  to  it  nor  by  soliciting  it, 
but  by  the  simple  favour  of  his  prince.” 

The  council-table  of  Henry  must  often  at  that  time 
have  been  the  scene  of  somewhat  amusing  contentions ; 
the  astuteness  of  Wolsey  was  continually  finding  its  match 
in  the  simple  honesty  of  his  colleague,  and  it  was  in  vain 
for  him  to  endeavour  to  trample  down  or  overbear  a  man 
who,  do  what  you  would  with  him,  contrived  to  make  a 
jest  of  your  very  efforts  to  extinguish  him.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  cardinal  had  drawn  up  a  draft  of  certain 
conditions  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  pressed 
for  Sir  Thomas’s  opinion,  bidding  him  state  fearlessly  if 
there  were  any  part  of  it  which  he  did  not  like,  Sir  Thomas, 
believing  him  sincere,  honestly  replied  by  pointing  out  more 
than  one  particular  in  which  the  document  might,  to  liis. 
thinking,  be  amended.  This  was  too  much  for  Wolsey ’s 
pride,  and  bursting  into  a  rage,  “  By  the  Mass  !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  thou  art  the  veriest  fool  of  all  the  council.” 
“  God  be  thanked,”  replied  More,  with  his  imperturbable 
smile,  “  that  the  king  our  master  hath  but  one  fool  in  all 
his  council.”  It  was  thus  he  kept  his  footing,  not  only 
with  the  king,  but,  in  spite  of  his  jealousy,  even  with  Wol¬ 
sey  himself,  who  felt  it  as  impossible  to  hate  as  it  was  to 
subdue  him ;  and,  little  as  he  could  comprehend  or  appre¬ 
ciate  such  a  character  as  More’s,  he  was  forced  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  bear  it  the  testimony  of  his  respect. 

Meanwhile  a  new  subject  of  interest  was  beginning  to 
agitate  the  minds  of  men  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  disputes  arising  out  of  it  More  was  destined  to  take 
his  share.  The  so-called  Reformation  had  begum ;  and 
Luther,  commencing  only  with  the  condemnation  of  sup¬ 
posed  practical  abuses,  had  at  length  bid  defiance  to  the 
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Church  herself,  and  had  denounced  the  supreme  Pontiff 
as  “  an  apostate  and  Antichrist,  and  a  blasphemer  of  the 
divine  W ord.” 

The  essential  doctrines  of  the  Church  now  became  the 
object  of  his  attack,  which  every  where  excited  the  zeal 
and  indignation  of  the  champions  of  the  faith.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  Fisher,  the  heroic  Bishop  of  Rochester,  took  the  lead 
in  defence  of  the  Catholic  dogmas  with  all  the  boldness 
and  uncompromising-  vig-our  which  he  ever  displayed.  Yet 
how  little  of  harshness  or  intolerance  mingled  with  his  zeal 
may  be  gathered  from  a  story. told  in  his  life  of  bis  beha¬ 
viour  when,  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
it  became  his  duty  to  visit  with  ecclesiastical  censures  one 
who  had  directed  public  contempt  against  the  Papal  indul- 
g-ences.  Twice  was  the  convocation  convened  to  consider 
the  question,  and  twice  did  Fisher  take  in  his  hands  the 
bill  of  excommunication  ;  but  each  time  tears  choked  his 
utterance,  and  he  could  not  read  it.  At  length,  the  third 
time,  “  arming  himself,”  says  his  biographer,  “  with  a  se¬ 
vere  gravity  as  well  as  he  could,  he  read  the  sentence 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  which  being  done,  with  a 
kind  of  passionate  compassion,  he  threw  the  bill  on  the 
ground,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  sat  down  and 
wept.”  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add,  that  the  offender  was  in 
this  instance  won  back  by  the  charity  of  his  judge ;  he  vo¬ 
luntarily  made  reparation  for  his  fault,  and,  becoming-  a 
priest,  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  unshaken  in 
his  fidelity  to  the  Church. 

Fisher’s  sermons  at  St.  Paid’s  Cross  in  vindication  of 
the  doctrines  attacked  by  Luther  and  his  associates  drew 
together  vast  crowds;  and  few  who  beheld  the  enthusiastic 
multitudes  applauding  the  eloquence  of  the  saintly  Bishop* 
and  the  stately  procession  of  the  cardinal -legate,  who  at¬ 
tended  in  person,  in  company  with  the  other  prelates  and 
the  ambassadors  from  the  imperial  and  Papal  courts,  would 
have  predicted  that,  in  spite  of  this  show  of  Catholic  loy¬ 
alty,  the  plague-spot  of  apostasy  was  soon  to  break  out 
over  the  land.  The  king  himself  gave  an  extraordinary 
token  of  his  zeal  by  taking  up  the  controversial  cudgels 
with  his  own  royal  hand.  In  the  October  of  1521  ap- 
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-peared  liis  celebrated  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  a 
work  in  which  he  undertook  to  refute  the  errors  of  Luther, 
.and  which  he  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  reigning 
Pontiff,  assuring-  him  that  he  was  as  ready  to  oppose  the 
.heretics  with  his  sword  as  with  his  pen.  His  exact  share 
in  the  authorship  of  this  work  is  hard  to  determine ;  most 
persons  believed  that  the  principal  arguments  were  from 
the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  whilst  we  know,  from 
More’s  own  admission,  that  he  assisted  in  collecting-  and  ar¬ 
ranging'  the  contents  of  the  volume.  However  that  may 
have  been,  it  gained  for  Henry  a  Papal  bull,  conferring  on 
him  the  title  of  the  “Defender  of  the  faith,”  and  a  “reply” 
from  Luther,  written  in  his  coarsest  and  most  scurrilous 
strain.  The  character  of  this  reply  was  such  as  to  scan¬ 
dalise  his  best  friends  ;  and,  in  the  year  following  its  publi¬ 
cation,  More  undertook  to  answer  him  after  his  own  fashion, 
in  a  Vindication  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  which  was  printed 
at  Rome  under  the  feigned  name  of  Rosseus.  Concerning 
this  book  Cresacre  says,  that  “  to  see  how  he  handleth  his 
adversary  would  do  any  man  good;”  but  it  is  probable 
that  few  readers  would  be  found  to  give  a  similar  opinion. 
It  only  too  closely  followed  the  style  and  language  of  his 
opponents;  so  that  Bishop  Attefbury  was  able  to  say  of  the 
two  controversialists,  that  they  had  the  best  knack  of  any 
men  in  Europe  at  calling  bad  names  in  good  Latin.  Pro¬ 
bably,  with  such  an  antagonist,  and  after  such  provocation, 
More  felt  himself  under  no  obligation  to  keep  his  wit  under 
restraint,  but  battered  his  adversary  with  his  own  weapons, 
— weapons,  however,  which  were  altogether  unworthy  of 
being  wielded  by  such  a  hand  as  his. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  controversial 
writing's  ;  and  its  character  was  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  his  learning  and  familiarity  with  theological  science 
fitted  him  for  a  far  higher  description  of  controversy.  It 
has  been  remarked  of  him,  that  whenever  in  any  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  he  touches  on  doctrinal  matters,  he  treats  them  with 
an  exactness  which  betokens  a  mind  accustomed  to  the 
niceties  of  theological  distinctions.  His  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  scholastic  writers  is  evident  from  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  thus  his  secretary,  John  Harris,  has  described 
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how,  going  with  him  in  his  barge  one  day  from  Chelsea 
to  London,  he  perceived  him  examining-  a  certain  heretical 
hook  lately  published.  “  See  here,”  he  said  at  length, 
pointing  to  a  passage  with  his  finger,  “the  knave  has 
taken  all  his  arguments  out  of  St.  Thomas  in  such  a  place ; 
hut  the  answers  are  added  presently  after,  only  them  he 
has  not  noticed.”  And  Cresacre  mentions  his  disputations 
with  the  queen’s  confessor  on  certain  points  controverted 
among  the  Franciscan  doctors,  with  all  of  whom  he  showed 
himself  to  be  perfectly  well  acquainted.  In  this  he  was  as 
a  Catholic  layman  by  no  means  singular:  for  in  those  days 
scholastic  divinity  often  formed  a  favourite  study  with  the 
more  learned  of  the  laity.  It  had  been  so  with  Henry 
himself,  and  his  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  learning  had 
acquired  for  him  from  Luther  the  polite  nickname  of  the 
“  Thomistical  ass.”  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  More, 
whose  inclinations  had  originally  been  directed  towards  the 
cloister,  should  have  become  somewhat  of  a  scientific  theo¬ 
logian  ;  nevertheless  it  is  certain  that,  in  most  of  his  an¬ 
swers  to  the  heretics,  the  weapons  which  he  uses  with  the 
greatest  effect  are  those  of  satire.  His  contemporaries 
said  of  him,  that  “he  wore  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and 
wagged  it  too  often.”  His  vindication  of  himself  from 
this  charge  deserves  quotation,  if  only  as  a  sample  of  his 
humorous  style.  “  My  opponents,”  he  says,  “  find  fault 
because  I  handle  these  folk  so  foully.  But  if  in  writing 
they  do  ill  and  blaspheme,  how  can  I  speak  them  fair  ? 
But  then  they  say,  the  peacemaker  calletk  no  man  by 
such  names :  speak  he  never  so  ill  of  any,  he  speaketh  to 
each  man  genteelly.  I  cannot  say  nay.  Howbeit  every 
man  hath  not  like  wit,  nor  like  invention  in  writing.  My 
opponent  findeth  many  proper  ways  of  uttering  evil  matter 
in  good  words  which  I  never  thought  upon.  For  myself, 
I  am  a  plain,  simple  body,  much  like  the  Macedonians,  of 
whom  Plutarch  writes  how  Philip  their  master  once  ex¬ 
cused  them.  When  they  were  at  war,  some  of  then-  ene¬ 
mies  fled  from  their  own  king,  and  came  over  to  Philip 
against  their  own  country.  The  Macedonians  once  fell  to 
words  with  these  men,  and  called  them  ‘traitors;’  where¬ 
upon  they  complained  to  Iving  Philip  that,  whereas  they 
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liad  not  only  left  their  native  country,  but  aid  also  fight 
agaiust  it,  and  help  to  destroy  it,  for  the  love  and  service 
they  bare  him,  yet  his  own  people  hesitated  not  in  anger 
and  despite  to  call  them  traitors.  But  King-  Philip  an¬ 
swered  them :  1  Good  fellows.  I  prav  you  be  not  angry 
with  my  people,  but  have  patience.  I  am  sorry  that  their 
manner  is  no  better ;  but  know  this,  that  their  nature  is  so 
plain,  and  their  speech  so  rude,  that  they  cannot  call  a 
horse  any  thing-  but  a  horse.’  .  .  .  And  in  sooth  like  those 
good  folk  am  1  also.  I  am  neither  so  versed  in  poetry  or 
in  rhetoric  as  to  find  good  names  for  evil  thing-s ;  and,  as 
the  Macedonians  could  call  a  traitor  nothing  but  a  traitor, 
so  can  I  call  a  heretic  nothing  but  a  heretic.”  In  fact,  his 
overflowing  humour  indulged  itself  without  control  when 
showing  up  the  absurdities  of  such  men  as  Barnes  and 
Tindal,  in  dealing  with  whom  he  felt  that  graver  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  altogether  out  of  place ;  saying  of  them, 
that  a  woman  of  ordinary  wit,  who  had  no  more  learning 
than  sutiieed  to  read  her  mother  tongue,  could  easily  eon- 
found  a  doctor  of  the  new  divinity. 

He  had,  however,  a  graver  way  of  looking  on  the 
spread  of  heretical  opinions,  and  was  accustomed  sorrow¬ 
fully  to  predict  a  result  which  others  would  not  anticipate. 
With  the  feeling  of  a  true  Catholic,  he  shrank  from  the 
spirit  of  criticism  winch  he  saw  every  where  pervading  the 
jwpular  mind.  “  Before  a  srreat  storm.”  he  would  say, 
"the  sea  ofttimes  swells  and  lias  strange  motions,  when  no 
wind  is  stirring ;  even  so  I  see  many  Englishmen,  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  could  not  endure  the  name  of  heretic  or 
Lutheran,  now  very  well  content  to  suffer  them  ;  yea.  and 
somewhat  to  praise  them  too,  and  to  learn  with  them  to 
find  fault  with  the  Church,  the  clergy,  the  ceremonies, 
and  the  very  Sacraments  themselves."  At  this  very  pe¬ 
riod.  when  the  credit  of  England  as  a  Catholic  power  stood 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  European  countrv.  when  her 
dm  f  minister  of  state  was  aspiring  to  the  triple  tiara,  and 
the  consecrated  rose,  that  special  token  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  favour,  had  been  sent  to  Henry  as  to  the  loyal- 
est  prince  of  Christendom,  More's  heart  was  heavy  with 
the  presage  of  coining  evil,  and  his  clear  penetrating  eye 
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pierced  through  the  glittering  exterior  which  veiled  a  fatal 
and  deeply-seated  disease.  There  was,  indeed,  a  cardinal- 
legate  in  England ;  hut  to  the  soul  of  More,  so  frill  of  an 
earnest  simplicity,  it  was  a  hitter  mockery  to  gaze  at  the 
pompous  display  of  those  pole-axes,  and  pillars,  and  golden 
cushions,  and  golden  shoes,  to  which  he  had  so  sarcastically 
alluded*  from  the  Speaker’s  chair,  and  to  know  that  the 
gaudy  trappings  with  which  England  in  outward  show 
paid  her  homage  to  the  Church  did  hut  furnish  the  new 
teachers  with  their  most  powerful  weapons  of  attack.  And 
so,  whilst  the  world  stood  agape,  day  after  day  witnessing 
some  frdsh  display  of  ecclesiastical  magnificence,  whilst 
the  golden  censers  swung  in  the  streets  of  London  to  wel¬ 
come  the  entry  of  Henry  and  his  imperial  visitor  Charles  V., 
and  every  house  glittered  with  the  golden  inscriptions  which 
proclaimed  on  all  sides  the  presence  of  these  two  Catholic 
monarchs,  “Henry  of  th  e  faith,  and  Charles  of  the  Church, 
defenders,” — there  were  those  who  gazed  at  it  all  with  me¬ 
lancholy  eyes,  as  they  thought  of  scandals  uncared  for  and 
unredressed,  and  knew  full  well  that,  to  use  the  words  of 

*  More  was  not  the  only  one  who  made  these  unfortunate  articles 
of  ecclesiastical  finery  the  mark  for  his  wit.  The  crosses  and  pillars 
of  the  cardinal  find  a  place  in  almost  every  satirical  effusion  of  the 
day.  They  were  preached  against  at  Cambridge  by  Barnes ;  they 
were  rhymed  against  by  Cavendish  in  his  metrical  Life  of  Wolsey : 

“  My  crossis  twayne  of  silver  long  and  greate 
That  dayly  before  me  were  carried  hyghe, 

TTpon  greate  horses  in  the  open  streett, 

And  massie  pyllars  gloryouse  to  the  eye, 

With  pole  axes  gylt,  that  no  man  durst  come  nyghe 
My  presence,  I  was  so  princely  to  behold, 

Kyding  on  my  mule  trapped  in  silver  and  golde.” 

In  fact,  Wolsey  had  the  love  of  display  of  a  true  parvenu;  and,  to 
use  his  own  phrase  when  reproving  the  audacity  of  the  aforesaid 
Barnes,  thereby  made  himself  most  “jollily  laughed  to  scorn.”  It 
was  in  vain  to  endeavour  by  reproofs  and  admonitions  to  repress 
these  witticisms  whilst  their  exciting  cause  was  not  removed. 
Wolsey  continued  to  flourish  his  crosses  and  pillars  before  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  the  London  wags  and  ’prentices  continued  to 
enjoy  their  jests.  The  cardinal,  however,  bore  their  gibes  good- 
humouredly  enough;  for  among  his  many  better  qualities  must  be 
numbered  a  kindliness  of  heart  which  won  him  the  devoted  love  of 
his  own  followers,  even  when  most  unpopular  with  the  multitude. 
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Fisher’s  biographer,  “the  universities  themselves  had  drunk 
deep  of  Luther’s  cup.”  Not  that  we  would  be  understood 
to  sanction  the  idea  that  the  English  Church  at  this  pe-> 
riod  was  in  a  state  of  universal  relaxation  and  decay; 
though  it  is  an  assertion  very  commonly  made,  and  based 
partly  upon  those  denunciations  of  the  vices  of  the  day 
which  rang-  from  the  pulpits  of  men  like  Colet  and  Fisher, 
and  partly  upon  undeniable  facts,  which,  however,  affect 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.  If  there 
were  some  religious  communities,  like  the  Franciscans  of 
Coventry,  unworthy  of  the  habit  which,  in  the  subsequent 
revolution,  they  were  the  first  to  fling  aside,  there  were 
others,  like  the  noble  Carthusians,  among  whom  More  had 
drunk  in  the  martyr’s  spirit,  who  were  ready  to  a  man  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  very  fact 
that  the  existing  corruptions  were  exposed  with  such  un¬ 
sparing  severity  by  the  best  and  worthiest  of  the  Church’s 
teachers,  is  enough  to  prove  that  she,  as  ever,  maintained 
her  faithful  witness  against  sin  and  error  in  every  shape. 
Doubtless,  however,  there  were  great  abuses ;  and  the. 
greatest  was  this, — that  the  action  of  the  Church  was 
crippled  by  the  tyranny  of  the  State.  During  two  cen¬ 
turies  the  crown  had  been  gradually  usurping  more  and 
more  the  supreme  power  in  all  causes  civil  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  ;  there  existed  no  longer  those  fearless  prelates  who 
had  dared  to  oppose  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  sove¬ 
reigns  ;  Bishops  were  now  the  nominees  of  the  crown;  and 
English  kings  and  English  parliaments  had  introduced  a 
course  of  legislation  which  had  all  but  set  at  naught  thq 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  See.  This  was  the  real  canker 
of  the  English  Church ;  her  prelates  had  become  worldly 
and  time-serving  in  proportion  as  they  had  sacrificed  their 
freedom  and  independence  ;  and  as  loyalty  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  was  exchanged  for  servility  to  the  crown,  scandals 
increased,  errors  sprang  up,  and  the  whole  body  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  that  life  and  spirituality  which  is  only  to  be  che¬ 
rished  by  a  close  union  with  its  Centre  and  its  Head. 

To  all  these  evils  Fisher  was  sensibly  alive.  He  had 
marked  the  growing-  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  the  si¬ 
lent  spread  of  those  heresies  which  were  daily  assuming  a 
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more  alarming  form.  Both  in  the  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  in  his  own  diocese  he  had  done  all  that  became 
a  watchful  pastor  of  the  flock ;  but  perceiving  that  his 
labours  bore  but  little  fruit,  he  had  resolved  on  proceeding 
to  Rome  to  lay  the  whole  state  of  the  English  Church  be¬ 
fore  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  'had  already  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  king  and  of  his  metropolitan,  and  had  made 
every  preparation  for  the  journey,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
defer  his  design  in  order  to  attend  the  synod  of  the  whole 
clergy,  which  was  called  together  by  Wolsey  soon  after  his 
nomination  as  legate.  Fisher  naturally  hoped  that  in  such 
an  assembly  the  abuses  prevalent  in  the  Church,  and  the 
disaffection  of  the  people,  would  not  fail  to  come  under 
consideration ;  hut  when  he  found  how  little  business  was 
likely  to  be  transacted  in  this  much-talked  -  of  synod,  he 
rose  and  addressed  his  fellow -prelates  in  the  following- 
terms  : 

“  May  it  not  seem  displeasing-  to  your  eminence  and 
the  rest  of  these  grave  and  reverend  fathers  of  the  Church, 
that  I  speak  a  few  words,  which  I  hope  may  not  be  out  of 
season.  I  had  thought  that  when  so  many  learned  men 
had  come  together,  some  good  matters  would  have  been 
for  the  good  of  the  Church ;  that  the  scandals  that  lie  so 
heavy  on  her  members,  and  the  disease  that  takes  such 
hold  on  these  advantages,  might  have  been  thereby  at  once 
removed.  But  who  hath  made  any  the  least  proposition 
against  the  ambition  of  those  men  whose  pride  is  so  of¬ 
fensive  while  their  profession  is  humility,  or  ag-ainst  the 
licentious  lives  of  those  who  are  vowed  to  chastity  ?  How 
are  the  goods  of  the  Church  wasted  !  the  lands,  the  tithes, 
the  other  oblations  of  our  people’s  devout  ancestors  wasted, 
to  the  scandal  of  their  posterity,  in  riotous  expenses !  How 
can  we  exhort  our  flocks  to  fly  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  when  we  that  are  Bishops  set  our  minds  on 
nothing  more  than  that  which  we  forbid  ?  If  we  should 
teach  according  to  our  doings,  how  absurdly  would  our 
doctrine  sound !  and  yet,  if  we  teach  one  thing-  and  do 
another,  who  shall  believe  our  report?  We  preach  hu¬ 
mility,  sobriety,  and  contempt  of  the  world ;  and  the  people 
perceive  in  the  same  men  that  thus  speak  pride  and  haugh- 
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tiness  of  mind,  excess  of  apparel,  and  an  abandonment  to 
the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world ;  so  that  they  know  not 
whether  to  follow  what  they  see,  or  what  they  hear.  Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  reverend  fathers,  I  blame  herein  no  man  more 
than  I  do  myself;  for  many  times  when  I  have  settled 
myself  to  the  care  of  my  flock,  to  visit  my  flock,  to  govern 
my  church,  and  to  answer  the  enemies  of  Christ,  there  hath 
suddenly  come  a  message  to  me  from  the  court  that  I  must 
attend  such  a  triumph,  or  receive  such  an  ambassador. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  prince’s  courts  ?  If  we  are  in 
love  with  majesty,  is  there  a  greater  excellence  than  Him 
whom  we  serve  ?  If  we  delight  in  stately  buildings,  where 
are  there  higher  roofs  than  those  of  our  cathedrals  ?  If  in 
goodly  apparel,  is  there  a  greater  ornament  than  that  of 
the  priesthood  ?  or  is  all  this  better  company  than  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints  ?  Reverend  fathers,  what  these  temporal 
things  may  work  in  you  I  know  not;  but  this  I  know, 
that  to  myself  they  are  an  impediment  to  devotion,  and  I 
think  the  time  is  come  for  us  who  are  the  heads  to  give 
example  to  the  inferior  clergy  in  these  particulars,  whereby 
we  may  be  better  conformable  to  the  image  of  God ;  for  in 
this  trade  of  life  we  now  lead,  there  can  neither  be  any  like¬ 
lihood  of  perpetuity  in  the  state  wherein  we  stand  or  safety 
to  the  clergy.” 

Whilst  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  Bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  More  was  every  day  becoming-  more  painfully  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  controversies  of  the  day.  Germany  was  being 
laid  desolate  by  the  insurrections  of  the  Anabaptists.  Frig'ht- 
ful  scenes  of  slaughter  and  violence  every  where  followed  the 
promulgation  of  Lutheranism.  This  was  but  the  natural 
effect  of  doctrines  which  taught  men  that  crime  was  no 
hindrance  to  salvation,  and  that,  do  what  he  would,  no  man 
could  lose  his  soul  unless  he  were  to  refuse  to  believe.  As 
tidings  of  these  things  reached  More  through  the  corres¬ 
pondence  he  kept  up  with  John  Cochleus,  one  of  Luther’s 
most  zealous  opponents,  he  conceived  a  daily- increasing 
horror  of  the  heresies  which  had  given  them  birth.  The 
deep  religious  sentiments  which  had  ever  guided  him  shaped 
themselves  more  and  more  into  the  form  of  loyalty  to  the 
Church,  and  every  blow  aimed  at  her  by  her  enemies  did 
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but  foster  the  generous  enthusiasm  which  prompted  him  to 
offer  himself  as  the  champion  of  her  cause. 

“  Times,”  says  St.  Augustin,  “  are-  not  idle,  hut  as  they 
roll  away  produce  wonderful  effects  upon  the  soul.”  The 
ten  years  which  had  elapsed  since  More’s  publication  of  the 
Utopia  had  wrought  in  him  many  changes  of  feeling,  and 
had  developed  the  philosopher’s  dreams  of  speculative  good 
into  the  earnest  zeal  of  one  who  struggles  hand  to  hand 
with  present  evil.  In  the  fairy-land  of  Utopia,  indeed, 
“  each  man  was  to  be  free  to  follow  what  religion  he  pleased,, 
and  to  try  and  draw  others  to  it  by  force  of  argument 
moreover,  “  no  man  was  to  be  punished  for  his  religion,  or 
for  disparaging  the  religion  of  others.”  But  when  those 
lines  were  penned  Christendom  was  still  Catholic,  and  the 
hideous  enormities  of  the  German  sectaries  were  all  un¬ 
dreamt  of.  Such  tolerance  would  now  have  been  little 
better  than  indifference  ;  a  sacred  duty  lay  on  all  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  More  prepared  to  discharge  it.  “  Some,”  he  wrote, 
“are  so  wearied  with  sorrow  at  these  things,  that  they 
would  fall  into  a  slumber  and  let  these  wretches  alone ;  but 
if  we  would  match  them,  we  must  watch  and  pray,  and  take 
pen  in  hand.  I,  for  my  part,  shall  perform  what  I  have  pro¬ 
mised,  if  God  give  me  life  and  grace  thereto.” 

And  thus  in  different  ways  was  God  preparing  the 
hearts  of  two  of  his  servants  ere  that  great  crisis  which 
was  to  give  to  each  the  martyr’s  crown.  Both  were  nerv¬ 
ing  themselves  to  act  as  the  bold  uncompromising’  oppo¬ 
nents  of  heresy  and  corruption,  and  both  perhaps  looked 
forward  with  a  vague  prophetic  fear  to  some  coming  occa¬ 
sion  which  might  let  in  upon  their  own  land  the  tide  of 
evil,  in  which  all  that  was  holy  and  venerable  should  be 
overwhelmed.  Such  an  occasion  was  now  about  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  from  an  unlooked-for  source  ;  but  before  considering 
those  events  with  which  More  was  so  closely  concerned, 
and  which  eventually  brought  about  his  own  ruin,  together 
with  that  of  the  Church  whose  cause  he  identified  with  his 
own,  it  is  right  for  us  to  remind  ourselves,  that  if  England 
had  not  forfeited  the  gift  of  faith  by  her  own  sins,  and  her 
own  cowardice,  not  even  the  tyranny  of  a  royal  Tudor  could 
have  availed  to  deprive  her  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

The  divorce.  More  sounded  on  the  subject.  Part  taken  by  Pisher. 
More  accompanies  the  embassy  to  France.  His  controversies 
with  the  heretics.  His  embassy  to  the  Netherlands.  Letter  on 
hearing  of  the  fire  at  Chelsea.  Fall  of  Wolsey.  More  appointed 
his  successor  as  chancellor.  He  is  again  urged  on  the  matter  of 
the  divorce.  His  installation  and  speech.  Difficulties  of  his 
position. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  narrative  of  that 
celebrated  cause  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  Eng- 
land  from  the  communion  of  the  Holy  See,  except  in  so  far 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  explaining  its  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  it  is  unfortunately  im¬ 
possible  to  give  any  portion  of  English  history  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  Henry’s  reign  which  is  not  more  or 
less  clouded  by  the  monstrous  shadow  of  the  royal  infamy  * 
and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  tracing  the  career  of 
More,  and  of  his  fellow-martyr  Bishop  Fisher, — the  special 
victims  of  Henry’s  malice,  and  of  his  unhappy  companion’s 
revenge. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  Henry  had  been 
united  in  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  daughter  to 
the  late  King  of  Spain,  and  aunt  to  the  reigning,  emperor 
Charles  V.  She  had  been  previously  contracted  in  mar- 
nage~toTiis  elder  brother  Arthur,  whose  death  took  place 
six  months  after  their  nuptials  had  been  solemnised;  hut 
the  impediment  which  thus  existed  to  his  own  union  with 
her  on  the  ground  of  affinity  had  been  removed  by  a  Papal 
dispensation,  and  all  further  objections  had  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  unanimous  decision  of  his  council. 

All  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  character  of  this  deeply- 
injured  queen ;  and  her  best  praise  may  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  during  the  twenty  years  that  she  preserved  her  influence 
•over  Henry’s  heart  the  evil  half  of  his  character  was  kept 
under  restraint,  and  the  many  noble  and  princely  qualities 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed  were  given  their  full  exer¬ 
cise.  She  was  both  devout  and  learned ;  and  Erasmus  in 
his  letters  declares  her  example  to  have  been  a  silent  re¬ 
proach  to  the  corruption  of  manners  too  prevalent  around 
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her.  “  Amid  the  delights  of  a  court,”  he  says,  “  her  delight 
is  in  prayer and  Henry  himself  was  fain  to  say  of  her 
that  “  she  had  all  the  virtuous  qualities  that  became  her 
rank ;  high-born,  yet  withal  of  so  meek  a  spirit  as  if  her 
humility  had  not  been  acquainted  with  her  birth.”  “  Even 

I  when  the  queen  had  lost  his  heart,”  observes  Lingard,  “she 
never  forfeited  his  esteem.”  It  is  probable  that  had  the 
passionate  desire  which  Henry  entertained  for  male  heirs 
to  the  crown  been  gratified,  the  idea  of  dissolving  his  union 
with  Catharine  might  never  have  suggested  itself.  But  the 
j  three  sons  whom  she  had  borne  him  had  all  died  in  their 
I  infancy,  and  the  Princess  Mary  was  their  only  surviving- 
child.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  with  whom  the  sugges¬ 
tion  first  originated  of  reviving  the  old  objections  to  the 
validity  of  the  marriage,  that  so  a  new  alliance  might  be 
formed  which  would  strengthen  the  ambitious  interests  of 
the  king,  and  which  might  at  the  same  time  secure  him 
the  blessing  which  he  so  ardently  coveted.  The  king  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  that  the  whole  question  grew  out  of  his 
own  conscientious  scruples ;  whilst  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public  Wolsey  was  generally  given  the  credit  of  having 
first  proposed  to  his  master  the  possibility  of  divorce.  If 
this  were  true,  it  is  at  any  rate  quite  certain  that  Wolsey 
was  entirely  ig-norant  of  the  real  cause  of  the  king’s  “  con¬ 
scientious  scruples,”  namely,  the  attachment  he  had  formed 
to  one  of  the  queen’s  attendants,  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn. 
He  was  full  of  designs  for  marrying-  the  king  to  a  French 
princess,  whereby  to  strengthen  the  alliance  against  the 
imperial  power,  and  to  favour  his  own  aspiring-  views. 
That  the  question  at  issue  did  admit  of  dispute  must  also 
in  fairness  be  granted,  thoug-h  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
had  the  ambition  of  Wolsey,  or  the  passions  of  Henry,  been 
more  under  restraint,  the  world  would  never  have  heard  a 
word  further  on  the  matter. 

Wolsey  was  indeed  aware  of  the  king’s  avowed  admi¬ 
ration  for  Anne,  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  could 
seriously  contemplate  raising  her  to  his  throne ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  blame  he  may  have  incurred  in  the  part  he  took  in  the 
divorce,  he  is  clear  from  the  infamy  of  having  orig-inally 
proposed  it  as  a  means  of  gratifying  the  king’s  new-born 
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passion.  In  fact,  his  rage  and  vexation  when  first  he  learnt 
from  Henry’s  lips  that  he  wanted  no  French  princess,  and 
that  Anne  Boleyn  was  to  be  queen  so  soon  as  the  divorce 
could  be  obtained,  hurried  him  into  the  unprecedented  in¬ 
discretion  of  opposing  for  a  brief  moment  the  royal  will. 
He  threw  himself  at  his  master’s  feet,  and  conjured  him  to 
forbear  from  a  step  which  must  cover  him  with  disgrace : 
a  rash  piece  of  sincerity,  which  did  but  gain  him  the  enmity 
of  the  Boleyns,  even  though,  on  perceiving  his  mistake,  he 
did  his  best  to  atone  for  it  by  helping  on  the  measure 
which  he  was  powerless  to  avert. 

It  would  seem  that,  before  taking  any  open  steps  to¬ 
wards  obtaining  a  divorce,  Henry  felt  his  way  g-radually, 
and  was  willing  to  ascertain  the  probable  state  of  public 
feeling-  on  a  matter  so  extraordinary  by  questioning  those 
of  his  prelates  and  ministers  in  whom  he  placed  most  con¬ 
fidence.  Gladly  would  he  have  secured  the  approbation  of 
his  scheme  on  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  known 
skill  in  questions  of  theology  would  have  given  a  particular 
weight  to  any  opinion  he  might  have  expressed.  More  has 
been  charged  by  some  with  dissimulation,  or  at  least  with 
a  culpable  concealment  of  his  real  sentiments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  That  he  studiously  abstained  from  giving  any  thing 
like  a  decisive  opinion ;  that,  when  teased  and  questioned  by 
Henry  for  a  reply,  he  invariably  declared  the  matter  to  be 
one  fit  only  for  the  decision  of  theologians ;  and  that,  when¬ 
ever  he  could,  he  kept  out  of  the  way  when  it  was  under 
discussion, —  is  certainly  true;  nor  do  we  see  that  in  so 
doing  he  acted  otherwise  than  any  wise  and  good  man 
might  have  done.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  felt 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  sufficient  to  embarrass  him  in 
giving  a  decisive  opinion  one  way  or  another ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  shrewdness  must  have  anticipated  how 
the  debate  would  finally  end,  in  which  case  he  knew  his 
royal  master  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  an  unfavourable 
judgment  would  seriously  endanger  the  heads  of  them  that 
gave  it.  His  subsequent  condemnation  of  Henry’s  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  before  the  dissolution  of  his  union  with 
Catharine  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  must  not  be 
taken  as  any  proof  that  at  this  time  he  had  any  equally 
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strong’  convictions  which  he  concealed  from  motives  of  self¬ 
ish  policy ;  for  as  yet  there  had  been  no  thought  of  acting 
without  reference  to  the  Holy  See.  But  he  was  averse  to 
the  whole  question ;  and  with  a  resolution  which  did  him 
honour,  and  which  certainly  exposed  him  at  times  to  as 
good  a  chance  of  losing  the  royal  favour  as  if  he  had  taken 
open  part  against  it,  he  refused  to  he  mixed  up  in  an  affaii 
from  which  his  whole  heart  revolted. 

Not  so  his  friend  Fisher,  who  throughout  his  life  kept 
to  the  principle  of  courageously  speaking  his  mind  in  plain 
terms,  in  all  presences  and  at  all  risks.  When  the  king’s 
“  secret  matter,”  as  it  was  called,  was  first  laid  before  a 
council  of  prelates  summoned  to  meet  privately  at  Wolsey’s 
house  in  Westminster,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  at  once 
answered  and  repelled  all  the  arguments  urged  against  tho 
validity  of  the  marriage  with  Catharine ;  and  bluntly  de¬ 
clared,  that  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  cause  to  entertain 
the  question,  it  would  be  right  to  remove  that  “  scruple” 
from  the  king’s  breast  as  soon  as  possible.  But  Fisher 
stood  too  high  in  popular  estimation  for  the  king  to  give 
up  all  hopes  of  gaining  him  to  his  cause.  On  a  certain 
day  he  led  him  apart  in  the  gallery  of  the  royal  palace, 
-and  after  abundant  flatteries  of  his  learning  and  virtue,  un¬ 
folded  to  him  the  torments  of  his  conscience,  and  conjured 
'  him  to  declare  how  he  might  he  set  free  from  these  terrible 
doubts  and  scruples.  Fisher  knelt  at  his  feet,  and,  with  a 
simplicity  which  proved  how  little  he  knew  the  tiger  whose 
paw  was  resting  on  his  shoulders,  affectionately  tried  to 
comfort  him  by  bidding-  him  lay  aside  his  distressing 
thoughts,  for  that  the  matter  was  too  clear  to  admit  of 
doubt ;  adding,  with  characteristic  energy,  that  did  any 
peril  happen  to  his  soul  by  reason  of  his  present  marriage, 
he  would  take  the  guilt  incurred  upon  his  own  conscience. 
“Nay  more,”  he  added,  “  there  be  worthy  and  learned  men 
in  your  kingdom  who,  if  they  might  speak  with  freedom, 
do  hold  it  a  perilous  and  unseemly  thing  that  a  divorce 
should  be  so  much  as  spoken  of.”  Henry  had  received 
his  answer:  his  brow  darkened,  and  he  abruptly  quitted 
the  gallery,  and  never  looked  favourably  on  the  Bishop 
from  that  day  forward. 
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Meanwhile  all  parties  were  ag'reed  on  one  point,  namely, 
that  the  marriage  having-  been  originally  celebrated  in  virtue 
of  a  Papal  dispensation,  it  could  only  he  dissolved  by  the 
same  authority ;  and  the  great  point  now  was  to  gain  the 
concurrence  of  the  Pope,  and  to  hurry  the  proverbial  slow¬ 
ness  of  the  Roman  see. 

During  all  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Cardinal  Campegg-io  as  joint  legate  with 
Wolsey,  for  the  consideration  of  the  cprestion,  More  pre¬ 
served  a  strict  neutrality.  He  had  accompanied  Wolsey 
in  the  celebrated  embassy  to  France,  wherein  the  French 
king-  was  to  he  sounded  on  the  “  secret  matter”  of  the  di¬ 
vorce,  and  concerning  which  Wolsey  has  left  so  candid  a 
manifestation  of  his  diplomatic  policy,  when  he  writes  to 
the  king  that  he  purposes  to  defer  the  disclosing  of  it  till 
lie  is  at  the  point  of  departure ;  “  handling  it  after  such  a 
dark  and  cloudy  sort  that  he  shall  not  know  your  grace’s 
utter  determination  and  intent  in  that  behalf  till  your  high- 
mess  shall  see  to  what  effect  the  same  shall  he  brought.” 
But  in  these  “  dark  and  cloudy”  negotiations  More  took 
no  share  ;  and  on  his  return  to  England,  he  gave  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  more  luminous  “  handling”  of  some  of  the  here¬ 
sies  of  the  day.  The  publication  of  his  Dialogue,  a  work 
principally  directed  against  the  errors  of  Tindal,  induced  a 
“reply”  from  his  opponent  of  a  very  personal  character. 
More  was  soon  involved  in  a  longer  controversy  than  he 
had  originally  anticipated.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  general  character  of  his  controversial  writing's  ,•  the  ri¬ 
dicule  which  he  directed  with  so  merciless  a  hand  against 
the  inconsistencies  of  his  adversaries  incensed  them  greatly, 
and  they  tried  to  diminish  the  effect  of  his  sarcasms  by 
contemptuously  pretending  to  treat  his  writings  as  “  jesting- 
toys.”  “  And  yet,”  observes  Sir  Thomas,  “  I  scarce  believe 
these  good  brethren  can  find  any  pleasant  thing  to  divert 
them  in  my  books ;  for  I  write  nothing-  in  them  that  may 
be  pleasing  to  them.”  Among  other  books  which  he  wrote 
at  this  time  was  The  Supplicatio?i  of  Souls,  intended  as  a 
reply  to  The  Supplication  of  Beggars.  The  writer  of  this 
work  was  the  notorious  Fishe,  and  its  object  was  to  show 
that  the  clergy  had  possessed  themselves  of  half  the  realm 
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of  England.  Having  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  mendicant  friars  alone  were  in  the  annual  receipt  of 
43,333/.  6s.  8c/.,  he  goes  on  to  show  still  further  that  the 
two -hundredth  part  of  this  is  as  much  as  they  require  or 
deserve.  More’s  reply  is  in  his  most  sarcastic  style.  He 
specially  criticises  the  arithmetic  of  his  adversary :  “  His 
calculation  of  the  mendicant  friars,  and  what  they  receive,” 
he  says,  “  is  about  the  same  as  to  begin  by  supposing  that 
every  ass  has  four  heads.  Well,  they  take  this  as  granted, 
and  then  they  will  have  at  the  rate  of  eight  ears  for  each 
ass.  And  such  is  the  ground  he  takes  with  the  friars,  till 
he  gets  the  total  amount  of  what  they  receive,  not  even 
losing  the  odd  6s.  8c/.”  The  second  part  of  the  book  con¬ 
tains  a  defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory,  which 
in  its  grim  grotesque  pathos  forcibly  reminds  us  of  those 
ancient  paintings  of  the  same  subject  which  may  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  some  old  mediaeval  cloisters.  With  all  his 
powers  of  satire,  it  must,  however,  he  added,  that  his  man¬ 
ner  of  treating  the  heretics  is  remarkable  for  its  fairness 
and  integrity.*  Cresacre  remarks  that,  unlike  most  writers 
of  the  day,  he  never  wrested  their  words  to  the  worst,  or 
made  their  arguments  appear  weaker  than  they  really  were, 
hut  always  gave  them  the  full  benefit  of  as  much  sense  as 
they  contained.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  corrected 
or  withdrew  expressions  of  his  own  which  had  been  mis¬ 
understood,  or  which  he  saw  could  he  reasonably  called  in 
question.  His  exposure  of  the  vicious  circle  in  which  the 
heretics  argued,  when  they  admitted  the  necessity  of  a 
“  true  teacher”  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  and  then  defined 
the  “  true  teacher”  to  he  any  man  who  truly  preached  the 
word  of  God  according  to  the  same  Scriptures,  is  as  good- 
humoured  in  its  drollery  as  it  is  masterly  in  its  argument. 
Eriar  JBarnes  himself,  if  he  had  any  sense  of  fun  in  him, 
must  have  yielded  to  the  irresistible  humour  with  which 
he  saw  himself  represented  as  nonplused  by  the  unanswer¬ 
able  questions  of  the  good-wives  of  his  congregation ;  or  to 
that  inimitable  piece  of  arithmetic  by  which  the  invisible 
Church  of  the  new  teachers  is  made  to  become  visible,  in 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  Fishe  became  a  sincere  convert,  and 
died  penitent. 
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an  imaginary  court  presided  over  by  St.  Gregory,  who, 
wearied  out  with  their  interminable  harangue,  finally  bids 
the  court-crier  count  heads  with  his  staff’,  and  reduces  the 
number  of  the  malcontents  to  four.  In  the  course  of  his 
arguments  he  brings  in  a  humorous  story  of  his  own  jester, 
Harry  Patenson.  “  There  are  those,”  he  says,  “  who  tell 
us  that  we  shall  all  be  damned  except  we  believe  aright ; 
and  then  go  on  to  tell  us  that  we  can  know  what  is  right 
only  by  the  Scripture,  and  that  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
learned  without  a  true  teacher ;  but  that  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  a  true  teacher,  and  so  cannot  be  sure  to  understand  it 
aright,  and  yet  that  God  will  damn  us  for  understanding- 
it  wrong,  or  for  not  understanding-  it  at  all.  This  will 
never  do.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  tale  they  tell  of  Master 
Henry  Patenson,  a  man  of  known  wisdom  in  London  and 
almost  every  where  else.  He  was  once  waiting  on  his  master 
in  the  emperor’s  court  at  Brussels,  and  was  soon  perceived 
to  be  a  niar*>i’  especial  wit,  and  unlike  the  common  sort. 
This  set  the*!  ethers  ag-ainst  him,  and  they  took  a  sport  in 
angering  of  him ;  and  out  of  divers  corners  hurled  at  him 
such  things  as  angered  him,  but  hurt  him  not.  There¬ 
upon  he  gathered  up  good  stones, — not  gun-stones,  but  as 
hard  as  they, — and  those  he  put  apace  in  his  bosom,  and 
then  stood  him  up  on  a  bench,  and  read  a  proclamation 
aloud,  in  which  he  commanded  all  on  their  peril  to  depart, 
except  only  those  who  had  hurled  at  him,  that  he  might 
know  them,  and  hurl  at  them  again.  For  whosoever  tar¬ 
ried  after  bis  proclamation  made,  he  would  take  him  for 
one  of  his  hurlers,  or  else  one  of  their  counsellors,  and  so 
have  at  their  heads,  whoever  they  were  that  should  abide. 
Now  his  proclamation  was  in  English,  and  the  company 
that  heard  him  was  such  as  understood  no  English,  but 
stood  still,  and  laughed  at  him.  When  he  saw  that,  ‘How 
now!’  he  cried,  ‘do  ye  stand  still  every  one?  I  ween 
that  not  one  of  you  will  move  a  foot  for  my  proclamation; 
thereby  I  see  well  that  ye  be  hurlers,  or  of  counsel  with 
the  hurlers,  all  the  whole  main  of  ye,  and  therefore  have 
at  ye  all !’  And  at  the  word  he  hurled  a  great  stone  out 
at  a  venture,  he  neither  wist  nor  cared  at  whom.” 

In  the  epitaph  which  More  composed  for  himself,  and 
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which  may  still  he  seen  in  Chelsea  Church,  he  styles  him¬ 
self,  “to  thieves,  murderers,  and  heretics  grievous;”  an 
expression  which  has  been  often  most  unjustly  construed 
as  an  evidence  of  his  having  been  an  advocate  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  greatest  tortures  to  which 
he  ever  subjected  his  opponents  were  the  pointed  railleries 
of  his  own  wit ;  and  how  “  grievous”  they  felt  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  these  weapons  may  be  readily  conceived,  when 
we  remember  that  the  pride  of  human  nature  can  always 
better  bear  to  be  injured  than  to  be  laughed  at. 

Campeggio  arrived  in  England  in  the  OctoharoflbSS; 
and  in  the  May  following  the  legatine  court  opened  its 
sittings,  which  were  closed  in  the  July  of  1529,  judgment 
being  deferred  until  the  whole  proceedings 'should  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  We  have  More’s 
own  declaration  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time  he 
never  interfered  in  a  matter  “  which  was,”  he  says,  “  in 
hand  by  the  ordinary  process  of  the  spiritual  law,  whereof 
I  have  little  skill.”  lie  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  a  new 
embassy  to  the  Netherlands,  which  took  him  out  of  the 
way  ;  and  early  in  1329  he  set  out  for  Cambray,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  negotiate  the 
terms  of  peace  between  England,  Franco,  and  the  imperial 
states.  In  this  his  last  foreign  mission  he  distinguished 
himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  procure  more  advantageous 
terms  to  England  than  either  the  king  or  the  council  had 
anticipated.  But,  in  spite  of  the  dear  and  familiar  com¬ 
pany  of  Tunstal,  he  soon  grew  home-sick,  and  wrote  to 
Erasmus,  complaining  how  little  the  office  of  ambassador 
suited  one  who  had  his  wife  and  children  at  home,  with 
the  broad  sea  between  them.  He  was  not  so  low-spirited, 
however,  as  to  omit  an  occasion  of  diverting  himself  in 
his  own  way.  Whilst  staying  at  Bruges,  some  “pragma¬ 
tical  professor”  of  the  university  (as  Blackstone  calls  him) 
gave  out  that  he  was  ready  to  answer  any  question  on  any 
subject  which  any  man  might  please  to  propose  to  him 
(in  omni  scibili,  et  do  quolibet  ente ).  More  immediately 
sent  in  his  query,  given  in  the  dog-Latin  of  English  law, 
TJtrxm  averia  carucco  in  vetito  namio  canto,  sint  irreple- 
gialilia  (“  Whether  beasts  of  the  plough  taken  in  with- 
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ernam  are  incapable  of  being’  replevied  by  tbe  sheriff”)  ;* 
adding’,  that  one  in  the  retinue  of  the  English  ambassador 
would  maintain  the  thesis  against  him.  As  usual,  he  won 
the  laugh  against  his  boastful  adversary,  who  was  glad  to 
excuse  himself  from  entering  on  so  puzzling  a  disputation. 
When  he  returned  to  England,  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
Woodstock,  where  the  court  was  then  residing;  and  there 
the  news  was  brought  him  of  a  domestic  calamity.  The 
chief  part  of  his  house  at  Chelsea,  and  all  his  outhouses  and 
barns  filled  with  corn,  had  been  consumed  by  a  fire,  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  a  neighbour’s  servant.  He  sat  down 
at  once,  and  wrote  the  following’  letter  of  consolation  to 
his  wife,  the  English  style  of  which  has  been  remarked  as 
being  purer  and  better  than  any  of  his  more  elaborate 
compositions.  But  had  its  diction  been  as  rude  and  bar¬ 
barous  as  that  of  his  favourite  Macedonians,  it  must  still 
have  found  a  place  in  every  biography  of  More,  for  the 
sake  of  the  goodness  of  heart  which  is  manifested  in  every 
line : 

“  Mistress  Alice, — In  my  most  hearty  wise  I  recom¬ 
mend  me  to  you.  And  whereas  I  am  informed  by  my  son 
Heron  of  the  loss  of  our  barns,  and  of  our  neighbours’  also, 
with  all  the  corn  that  was  therein ;  albeit  (saving  God’s 
good  pleasure)  it  is  a  great  pity  of  so  much  good  corn 
lost,  yet,  since  it  has  liked  Him  to  send  us  such  a  chance, 
we  must  not  only  be  content,  but  also  glad  of  His  visita¬ 
tion.  He  sent  us  all  we  have  lost;  and  since  He  hath,  by 
such  a  chance,  taken  it  away  ag’ain,  His  pleasure  be  ful¬ 
filled.  Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good 

*  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  English  or  the  Latin  terms 
would  be  equally  unintelligible  to  Elemish  ears. 

‘  Beplevin’  in  law  is  the  remedy  granted  on  a  distress,  by  which  a 
person  whose  effects  are  distrained  has  them  restored  to  him  on  his 

firing  security  to  the  sheriff  that  he  will  try  the  right  with  the 
istrainer  in  course  of  law. 

Should  the  party  distrained  secrete  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
effects  on  which  a  distress  had  issued,  a  second  distress  might  be 
levied,  and  other  effects  seized.  This  second  distress  is  called  in 
law  withernam. 

The  question  therefore  was,  whether  a  person  distrained  of  his 
beasts  of  the  plough  by  this  second  distress  had  the  same  remedy 
of  replevin  as  he  had  in  the  case  of  the  first  distress. 
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worth,  and  heartily  thank  Him  as  well  for  adversity  as 
prosperity.  And  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to 
thank  Him  for  our  loss  than  for  our  winning-;  for  His 
wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  us  than  we  do  our¬ 
selves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you,  be  of  good  cheer,  and  take 
all  the  household  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank  God 
both  for  what  He  hath  given  us,  and  for  that  He  hath 
taken  from  us,  and  for  that  which  He  hath  left  us,  which, 
if  it  please  Him,  He  can  increase  when  He  will;  and  if  it 
please  Him  to  leave  us  yet  less,  as  His  pleasure  he  it.  I 
pray  you  to  make  good  research  what  my  poor  neighbours 
have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no  thought  therefore  ;  for  if 
I  should  not  myself  have  a  spoon,  there  shall  no  poor 
neighbour  of  mine  bear  loss  by  any  chance  happened  in  my 
house.  I  pray  you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  house¬ 
hold,  merry  in  God ;  and  devise  somewhat  with  your  friends 
what  way  we  were  best  to  take  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
corn  for  our  household,  and  for  seed  this  year  coming,  if 
we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the  ground  still  in  our 
hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that  we  shall  do 
so  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  suddenly  thus  to  give 
it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our  folk  from  our  farm,  till  we 
have  somewhat  advised  us  thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have 
more  now  than  we  shall  need,  and  which  can  get  them 
other  masters,  ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them  ;  hut  I 
would  not  that  any  man  were  sent  away  he  wot  not  whi¬ 
ther.  At  my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but 
that  I  should  tarry  still  with  the  king-’s  grace ;  but  now  I 
shall,  I  think,  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave  this  next 
week  to  come  home  and  see  you,  and  then  we  will  further 
devise  what  order  to  take.  And  so  fare  you  well,  with  all 
our  children,  as  you  can  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  3d 
day  of  September,  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  More.” 

Whilst  More  was  thus  occupied  with  repairing  his 
ruined  barns,  his  great  colleague  and  secret  rival  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  tottering  to  his  fall.  The  affair  of  the  divorce 
had  been  his  ruin.  The  delays  of  Campeggio,  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  refer  the  whole  affair  to  the  personal  decision  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  manifest  unwillingness  of  the  Pontiff 
himself  to  pronounce  a  favourable  judgment,  were  all  laid 
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to  the  charge  of  the  unhappy  minister,  whose  former  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  match  with  Anne  had  never  been  forgotten  or 
forgiven.  All  her  influence  with  the  king  was  now  used, 
therefore,  to  bring-  about  the  disgrace  of  one  whom  she 
viewed  as  an  obstacle  in  her  path  to  the  throne ;  and  the 
many  enemies  whom  Wolsey  had  made  for  himself  at 
court  joined  common  cause  against  him.  It  mattered 
little  that,  but  a  few  short  months  before,  Anne  had  ex¬ 
pressed  her  pretended  gratitude  and  devotion  to  him  in 
terms  surpassing  even  her  accustomed  strain  of  fulsome 
servility.  “  All  tho  days  of  my  life,”  she  writes,  “  I  am 
most  bound  of  all  creatures,  next  to  the  king’s  grace,  to 
love  and  serve  your  grace,  of  the  which  I  beseech  you 
never  to  doubt  that  ever  I  shall  vary  from  this  thought, 
so  long  as  any  breath  is  in  my  body.”  And  again :  “The 
great  pains  and  trouble  you  have  taken  for  me  is  never 
like  to  be  recompensed  on  my  part  but  only  in  loving  you, 
next  to  the  king’s  grace,  above  all  creatures  living-.”  And 
again  :  “  When  this  matter  (i.  e.  the  king’s  divorce  from 
his  wife,  and  her  own  anticipated  elevation  to  the  throne 
left  vacant  by  her  mistress)  is  brought  to  pass,  you  shall 
And  me  grateful ;  and  then  look  what  thing  in  the  world 
I  can  imagine  to  do  you  pleasure  in,  and  you  shall  find  me 
the  gladdest  woman  in  the  world  to  do  it.” 

Her  gratitude  and  her  gladness  were  manifested  after 
a  fashion  most  worthy  of  the  writer ;  and  that  was  by  ex¬ 
torting-  a  solemn  engagement  from  the  king  to  dismiss 
Wolsey  from  his  favour,  and  never  more  to  admit  him  to 
his  presence.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Henry  con¬ 
sented  with  reluctance  to  the  ruin  of  a  minister  whose 
fidelity  to  himself  could  at  least  never  be  called  in  question; 
but  the  power  of  Anne  was  then  paramount  over  his  heart, 
and  to  pleasure  her  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  a  better  friend 
than  Wolsey.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  the 
narrative  of  his  disgrace.  Of  its  kind  it  has  no  parallel  in 
history;  and  the  pity  and  sympathy  which  we  feel  for 
Wolsey  in  his  misfortunes  have  best  befriended  his  memory 
with  posterity.  We  are  only  concerned  with  it,  however, 
at  present  so  far  as  it  affected  the  position  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  that  was  most  materially. 
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The  enemies  of  the  fallen  minister  were  not  content  till 
they  had  stripped  him  of  every  office  and  dignity  which  he 
possessed.  He  was  forced  to  surrender  the  great  seal  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  his  two 
bitterest  antagonists ;  who  announced  to  him  at  the  same 
time  that  all  his  possessions  were  forfeited,  and  that  he 
himself  had  been  declared  out  of  the  king’s  protection. 
He  had  nothing  left  but  to  make  over  his  whole  personal 
estate  into  the  king’s  hands,  and  to  retire  to  the  residence 
assigned  him  at  Esher,  reduced  not  only  to  disgrace,  but 
even  to  absolute  destitution.  Meanwhile  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  appoint  his  successor  in  the  custody  of  the  great 
seal,  and  all  e}res  turned  on  More ;  concerning  whom  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Queen  Catharine  was  probably  agreed 
to  by  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  namely,  that  “  the  king 
had  but  one  sound  councillor  about  his  person,  and  that 
was  Sir  Thomas  More.”  His  elevation  to  power  at  such 
a  moment  certainly  argues  that  he  was  not  looked  on  by 
the  Boleyns  as  a  direct  opponent  of  their  cause.  He  him¬ 
self  states,  in  his  letter  to  Cromwell,  that  on  his  return  from 
Flanders  the  king  again  urged  him  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  divorce ;  adding  that,  should  he  come  to  a  favourable 
judgment,  he  desired  to  make  use  of  him  as  a  councillor  in 
that  matter.  “  Nevertheless,”  he  continues,  “  he  graciously 
declared  that  I  should  look  first  unto  God,  and  after  God 
to  him ;  which  most  gracious  words  were  the  first  lesson 
also  that  ever  his  grace  gave  me  at  my  first  coming  into 
his  service.”  More  so  far  yielded  to  his  sovereign’s  im¬ 
portunity  as  to  consent  to  study  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  divorce.  Cresacre  tells  us  that  in  his  previous  an¬ 
swer  to  the  king'  he  had  bluntly  told  him  that  if  he  needed 
councillors,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Austin,  and  other  of  the  early 
fathers,  might  be  consulted  without  fear  of  their  conceal¬ 
ing  the  truth  out  of  human  respect ;  and  that,  so  far  as  he 
understood  their  language,  to  marry  a  new  wife  while  the 
first  was  alive  was  wholly  repugnant  to  Scripture.  Now, 
however,  unable  to  escape  from  entering  on  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  he  gave  no  little  time  and  diligence  to 
the  study  of  all  which  bad  been  written  or  argued  on  the 
king’s  side ;  conferring  also  with  Tunstall,  Fox,  and  other 
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divines  assigned  him  as  assistants.  Dr.  Stokesley,  lately 
appointed  Bishop  of  London,  on  account  of  the  good  ser¬ 
vice  he  had  rendered  to  the  royal  interests,  was  also  com¬ 
manded  to  confer  with  and  instruct  him;  “hut,”  says 
Cresacre,  “  for  all  the  conferences  he  could  have  with  him, 
Sir  Thomas  could  in  no  wajr  persuade  himself  to  change 
his  former  opinion.”  Yet  the  bishop  so  favourably  reported 
of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  carriage  therein,  that  he  said  he  found 
him  “  very  toward,  and  desirous  to  find  out  good  matter 
wherein  he  might  truly  serve  his  grace;  but  yet  he  could 
not.”  It  is  probable  that  this  “towardly  carriage”  of 
More’s  gave  the  lung  hopes  that  he  would  not  fail  in  time 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  convinced ;  however,  he  exacted  no 
•pledge  from  him  of  any  kind,  and  More  declares  that  in 
the  whole  prosecution  of  the  divorce  “the  king',  in  his 
blessed  disposition ,  used  those  only  whose  conscience  he 
perceived  to  be  well  and  fully  persuaded  on  that  point. 
But  me,”  he  adds,  “and  others  to  whom  his  highness 
thoug'ht  the  thing  to  seem  otherwise,  he  used  in  his  other 
businesses,  not  being  willing  to  put  any  man  in  ruffle  or 
trouble  of  his  conscience.  After  this  did  I  never  any  thing 
■more  therein,  but  settled  my  mind  in  quiet  to  serve  his 
grace  in  other  thing's.” 

Cardinal  Pole  plainly  declares  that  the  chancellorship 
was  bestowed  on  More  as  “a  bait  to  bring  him  to  the  bent 
of  the  king’s  bow ;”  and  no  doubt  the  readiness  he  showed 
to  hear  and  consider  all  that  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
king’s  “  great  matter”  gave  hopes  to  the  Boleyns,  who 
now  ruled  the  cabinet,  that  he  needed  but  to  taste  the 
'sweets  of  office  to  be  brought  wholly  to  their  views.  In 
this,  as  will  be  seen,  they  altogether  misjudged  their  man; 
but  satisfied  at  least  that  he  would  offer  no  troublesome 
opposition  to  their  designs,  his  appointment  was  decided 
lon,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  public,  whilst  Wolsey  him¬ 
self,  on  hearing  the  news,  is  known  to  have  declared  “  that 
he  was  the  fittest  man  in  England  to  be  his  successor.” 

Cardinal  Pole  asserts  that  he  was  the  first  layman  who 
ever  filled  the  office.  In  this  he  was  mistaken ;  but  the 
chancellorship  had  certainly  in  most  cases  been  conferred 
on  dignified  churchmen;  and  it  appears  that  the  simple 
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rank  and  unpretending  manners  of  Sir  Thomas  raised  some 
fears  among  his  colleagues  lest,  after  the  exterior  magnifi¬ 
cence  with  which  the  seals  had  been  borne  by  Wolsey, 
his  own  plain  simplicity  might  lower  the  office  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  instal  him 
with  more  than  usual  solemnity,  and  a  very  splendid  pa¬ 
geant  w'as  got  up  for  the  occasion.  On  the  26th  October 
1529,  he  was  conducted  in  procession  to  Westminster  Hall, 
being  led  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  peer  of 
the  realm,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  king’s  brother-in- 
law;  and  on  reaching  the  stone-chamber,  was  there  honour¬ 
ably  placed  in  the  high  judgment-seat  of  the  chancellor. 
Norfolk  then,  by  the  king’s  command,  spoke  to  the  con¬ 
course  of  people,  who  had  gathered  together  “  with  great 
applause  and  joy.”  He  set  forth  at  some  length  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  merits  which  had  moved  the  king-  to  exalt  one 
who  was  neither  a  prelate  nor  a  noble  to  so  exalted  a  dig¬ 
nity,  and  called  on  them  to  receive  their  chancellor  with 
acclamations,  as  one  at  whose  hands  they  might  expect  all 
happiness  and  content.  More’s  modesty  was  not  a  little 
abashed  at  having  thus  to  stand  and  listen  to  his  own 
praises,  proclaimed  in  so  pompous  a  style ;  nevertheless, 
presently  recovering  himself,  he  replied  in  a  speech  wherein, 
after  excusing  his  own  unfitness  for  the  office,  he  alluded 
gracefully  enough  to  the  splendid  talents  and  unforeseen 
disgrace  of  him  who  but  lately  filled  it.  “  When  I  look 
upon  this  seat,”  he  said,  turning  his  face  to  the  chancellor’s 
chair,  “  and  call  to  mind  who  he  was  who  last  sat  in  it, — 
a  man  of  what  singular  wisdom,  of  what  notable  experi¬ 
ence,  what  a  prosperous  and  favourable  fortune  he  had  for 
a  great  space,  and  how  at  last  he  had  so  grievous  a  fall, — 
I  have  cause  enough  by  my  predecessor’s  example  to  think 
honour  but  slippery,  and  this  dignity  not  so  grateful  to  me 
as  it  ma}r  seem  to  others ;  for  it  is  both  a  hard  matter  to 
follow  a  man  of  such  admirable  wit,  prudence,  authority, 
and  splendour,  to  whom  I  may  seem  but  as  the  lighting 
of  a  candle  when  the  sun  is  down;  and  also  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  fall  of  so  great  a  man  as  he  was  doth 
terribly  remind  me  that  this  honour  ought  not  to  please 
me  too  much,  nor  the  lustre  of  his  glittering  seat  to  dazzle 
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mine  eyes.  This,  therefore,”  he  concludes,  “shall  always 
he  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  this  will  I  have  still  before  my 
eyes, — that  this  seat  will  be  honourable,  famous,  and  full  of 
glory  to  me,  if  I  shall  with  care  and  diligence,  fidelity  and 
wisdom,  endeavour  to  do  my  duty ;  and  I  shall  persuade 
myself  that  the  enjoying  thereof  may  be  hut  short  and 
uncertain.  The  former  my  own  labours  ought  to  perform ; 
the  latter  my  predecessor’s  example  may  easily  teach  me.” 
Prophetic  words,  in  which  he  seemed  to  anticipate  the  fate 
awaiting  those  whose  tenure  of  life  and  office  was  depend¬ 
ent  on  a  tyrant’s  pleasure. 

The  news  of  More’s  elevation  to  the  chancellorship  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  England,  but  through¬ 
out  the  Continent.  Known  and  beloved  by  many,  his  name 
was  revered  by  all ;  and  learning  and  virtue  were  them¬ 
selves  considered  to  have  been  honoured  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  Erasmus  rejoices  with  genuine  ex¬ 
pressions  of  delight  over  his  friend’s  good  fortune;  and 
declares  that  he  is  daily  being-  himself  congTatulated  by 
every  man  of  eminence  he  knows,  because  More  is  now 
the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  No  doubt  he  himself 
was  far  from  insensible  to  the  emotion  of  a  gratified  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  define  by  what  kind  of  ambition 
he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  swayed.  The  indifference 
with  which  he  resigned  his  office  two  years  later,  and  his 
evident  consciousness  that,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  he 
stood  “  on  a  slippery  stair,  with  the  sword  of  Damocles 
suspended  over  his  head,”  show  that  he  by  no  means 
valued  the  sweets  of  office  at  a  very  hig-h  price.  Yet 
every  biographer  of  More  must  acknowledge  that  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  so  dangerous  an  office  is  just  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise.  “  With  a  delicate  conscience  and  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,”  says  Ling-ard,  “  he  was  not  a  fit  associate  for  less 
timorous  colleagues.  The  difficulties  which  in  the  course 
of  two  years  compelled  him  to  retire  from  court  must  even 
now  have  stared  him  in  the  face ;  and  it  was  still  in  his 
power  to  avoid,  but  uncertain  if  he  could  weather  the 
storm.”  We  cannot  attempt  to  explain  the  real  motives 
which  actuated  him;  probably,  however,  much  liberty  of 
choice  was  scarcely  left  him ;  for  a  subject  of  our  Tudor 
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sovereigns  had  more  difficulties  in  declining  to  have  hon¬ 
ours  thrust  upon  him  than  we  can  realise.  Moreover,  it  is 
always  well  to  hear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  in  reading’ history 
we  have  one  advantage  which  the  real  actors  in  the  scenes 
described  do  not  possess.  We  know  all  that  came  after; 
we  can  trace  results  to  them  causes ;  and  it  is  all  but  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  study  the  events  of  one  century  without 
interpreting  them  by  those  of  the  succeeding  age.  Thus, 
with  the  knowledge  in  our  mind  that  the  royal  supremacy 
was  established  in  England  within  two  short  years  of  Wol- 
sey’s  fall,  we  can  scarcely  realise,  what  was  nevertheless 
the  simple  fact,  that  as  yet  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  revolu¬ 
tion  had  not  occurred  to  the  minds  of  the  chief  actors  in  it. 
Still  less  could  More  be  supposed  to  have  foreseen  what 
would  be  the  acts  of  that  ministry  in  which  he  now  ac¬ 
cepted  so  responsible  an  office ;  for  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  worst  features  in  Henry’s  character  had  hitherto 
been  kept  under  restraint,  and  that  as  yet  he  had  aimed 
no  open  blow  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church. 
Still  he  must  have  shared  in  the  anxious  forebodings  which 
filled  the  minds  of  all  good  men,  and  to  which  the  Bishop 
of  Bayonne  alludes  when  he  says  that  “  no  priest  would  be 
found  to  accept  the  vacant  seals,  and  that  in  the  coming 
session  of  parliament  it  was  thought  that  they  would  have 
some  terrible  alarms” 

Whatever  judgment  we  may  pass,  however,  on  the 
prudence  of  More’s  conduct  in  accepting  this  weig'hty 
office  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  a  master,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  his  manner  of  discharging  its 
duties.  His  conduct  during  those  two  years  of  sorrowful 
trial  manifestly  proved  that  his  principles  remained  uncor¬ 
rupted  and  unchanged ;  and  his  resignation  at  the  end  of 
that  time  was  a  tolerably  significant  protest  against  the 
unscrupulous  acts  of  his  colleagues. 
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Bill  of  impeachment  against  Wolsey.  More’s  speech.  His  conduct 
as  chancellor.  His  integrity  and  despatch  of  business.  Charges 
of  persecution  brought  against  him.  His  apology.  Proposed 
measures  of  Church-reform.  Speech  of  Fisher.  The  progress 
of  the  divorce.  The  Universities  consulted.  Cromwell’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  Henry.  More’s  opinions  on  the  supremacy.  His  un¬ 
easiness  at  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Bishops  offer  him  a  sum  of 
money.  The  clergy  under  a  praemunire.  First  claim  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  More  resigns  his  office  as  chancellor. 

More  had  scarcely  been  one  week  installed  in  his  new 
office,  when  he  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  impeachment 
of  his  unfortunate  predecessor.  A  parliament  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  meet  early  in  the  November  of  1529,  which  was 
opened  by  a  speech  from  the  new  chancellor,  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  charges  brought  against  Wolsey ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  his  enemies  introduced  a  bill  of  impeach¬ 
ment  against  the  cardinal,  which  had  to  be  signed  by  all 
the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  and  by  More  amongst  the 
rest.  This  bill  contained  forty-four  heads  of  accusation, 
the  truth  of  some  of  which  were  admitted  by  Wolsey, 
whilst  he  declared  that  a  great  portion  of  them  were  ut¬ 
terly  untrue.  “  Those  that  be  true,”  he  added,  “  are  of 
such  a  sort,  that  by  the  doing  thereof  no  malice  can  be 
attributed  unto  me  either  to  the  king  or  state.”  This 
was  true ;  for  many  of  the  charges  were  directed  against 
the  morality  of  his  private  life.  There  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  justice;  and  the  blameless  character 
which  Wolsey  had  maintained  during  his  whole  univer¬ 
sity  career,  together  with  the  absence  of  all  authentic 
proofs,  justify  us  in  believing  them  unfounded.  Still  we 
should  be  rash  in  condemning’  all  those  who  signed  the 
bill  as  guilt}'  of  calumny.  However  desirous  we  may  be 
to  rescue  the  reputation  of  the  cardinal  from  the  obloquy 
heaped  on  it  by  party  prejudice,  it  must  he  owned  that 
few  men  had  ever  thrown  themselves  more  open  to  attack. 
Was  it  very  wonderful  that  the  world  should  credit  evil  of 
an  ecclesiastic  whose  pomp  and  luxury  surpassed  that  of 
royalty  itself,  or  that  they  should  show  but  little  tender¬ 
ness  in  dealing-  with  the  character  of  one  whose  respect  for 
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the  laws  of  the  Church  had  not  prevented  him  from  hold¬ 
ing1  the  offices  and  enjoying1  the  revenues,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  of  three  bishoprics  1 

More  set  his  name  to  the  hill  in  his  character  as  chief 
law-officer  of  the  crown,  hut  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  he  had  any  share  in  drawing1  it  up,  though  he  evi¬ 
dently  believed  in  the  truth  of  all  that  it  contained.  Con¬ 
trasting  the  language  he  used  on  this  occasion  with  the 
terms  in  which  he  had  so  lately  spoken  in  the  cardinal’s 
praise  (and  that  too  at  the  very  moment  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  eloquent  eulogium  was  disgraced  and  out  of 
favour),  we  are  led  to  surmise  that  his  own  opinion  of 
Wolsey  had  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  assertions  of 
his  enemies.  Doubtless  he  entertained  but  small  respect  for 
his  character  as  a  man  or  an  ecclesiastic ;  there  were  por¬ 
tions  of  his  public  conduct  which  More  severely  and  justly 
blamed,  whilst  the  sentiments  he  had  imbibed  under  the 
teaching  of  Colet  led  him  to  regard  the  worldliness  and 
display  which  the  cardinal  exhibited  in  his  private  life 
with  peculiar  disapprobation.  But  this,  if  it  may  partly  ex¬ 
plain,  cannot  be  held  to  justify  the  readiness  with  which  he 
yielded  to  the  storm  of  unpopularity  now  raging  against 
his  fallen  rival,  or  the  coarse  and  ungenerous  terms  in 
which  he  expressed  himself.*  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Lords,  but  thrown  out  by  the  Commons,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  appears  to  have  acted 
under  the  direction  of  the  king.  In  fact,  Henry  wavered 
between  indulgence  and  severity,  as  a  lingering  kindness 
towards  his  old  favourite  or  the  arts  of  Anne  Boleyn  alter¬ 
nately  exercised  their  powers  over  his  heart. 

The  parliament,  having  been  chiefly  summoned  for  the 
purpose  of  the  impeachment,  was  closed  after  having  sat 
little  more  than  a  month,  and  More  was  thus  enabled  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  business  of  chancery. 
His  was  one  of  those  active  minds  to  whom  severe  men¬ 
tal  labour  is  a  real  enjoyment;  he  loved  a  hard  day’s 

*  We  must,  however,  remember  that  More’s  speech  on  the  opening 
of  this  parliament  is  reported  by  Hall,  the  court  historian,  who  may 
have  made  it  the  vehicle  for  conveying  his  own  notorious  prejudice 
against  the  fallen  cardinal. 
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work,  and  appears  throughout  his  life  to  have  had  a  posi¬ 
tive  relish  for  the  transaction  of  legal  business.  The  long- 

o  n 

arrears  of  neglected  causes  and  appeals,  therefore,  which 
now  lay  before  him  were  far  from  terrifying  him,  and  he 
Bet  himself  to  the  task  of  giving  final  judgment  with  a 
heartiness  which  soon  let  some  daylight  into  the  mass  of 
confusion.  Every  morning',  from  eight  to  eleven,  he  spent 
in  hearing-  causes ;  then  came  dinner,  at  the  then  fashion¬ 
able  hour  of  noon ;  and  after  dinner,  the  chancellor  sat  in 
his  open  hall  to  receive  the  petitions  of  all  who  chose  to 
come  before  him,  and  to  decide  the  cases  of  the  poor ;  “  and 
the  poorer  and  meaner  the  suppliant  was,”  observes  his 
grandson,  “  the  more  affably  he  would  speak  to  him,  and 
the  more  heartily  would  he  hearken  to  him.” 

In  all  this  he  presented  a  somewhat  striking  contrast 
to  his  predecessor.  The  people  who  thronged  the  courts 
to  gaze  on  their  favourite  in  his  new  elevation  saw  now 
neither  pillars  nor  pole-axes ;  there  was  no  longer  any  dis¬ 
play  of  the  “  fine  crimson  robes  of  taffety,  satin,  damask, 
or  caffa,  the  best  that  could  be  got  for  money there  was 
no  scent  of  perfumed  vinegar  and  “  confections  against 
pestilent  airs;”  and  the  idlers  at  the  door  of  Westminster 


Hall  no  longer  beheld  the  mule,  “trapped  altogether  in 
crimson  velvet,  with  golden  stirrups,”  and  the  “great 
horses,  trapped  with  fine  scarlet,”  as  in  the  days  of  the 
chancellor-legate.  They  saw  his  place  filled  by  a  man 
somewhat  low  of  stature,  whose  pale  complexion  and  clear 
gray  eyes  bespoke,  indeed,  a  keen  and  quick  intelligence, 
but-  in  whose  outward  bearing  there  was  little  either  of 
magnificence  or  pretence.  His  robes  were  thrown  on 
carelessly,  and  often  all  awry;  he  spoke  in  a  clear  and 
distinct  voice,  but  without  any  thing'  of  the  affectation  of 
an  orator ;  and,  contenting  himself  with  as  few  attendants 
as  possible,  he  had  the  air  of  one  who  sat  in  chancery  to 
transact  its  business  with  his  own  good  head  and  rapid 
hand,  and  to  leave  nothing’  to  another  which  he  was  able 
to  do  himself.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  Wolsey’s  days  there 
had  been  grievous  complaints  of  the  venality  of  the  courts 
of  law,  and  especially  of  the  chancery ;  gold  alone  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  hearing,  and  bribery  was  so  unblushingly  practised, 
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that  it  had  become  a  kind  of  regular  system.  All  this  was 
now  changed ;  and  Bancey,  one  of  the  new  chancellor’s 
sons-in-law,  finding-  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  suit  in  which 
he  was  interested,  his  relationship  to  the  judge  in  no  way 
helped  him  to  a  favourable  decision,  ventured  to  expostu¬ 
late.  But  More  was  the  very  Brutus  of  chancery.  “  Dan- 
cey,”  he  replied,  “  thou  knowest  that  there  is  none  on  earth 
that  I  reverence  more  dearly  than  my  father ;  and  yet  I 
tell  thee  that  were  he  on  one  side,  and  the  devil  on  the 
other,  the  devil  should  have  Ms  rights Heron,  another 
of  his  sons-in-law,  also  received  the  disappointment  of  a 
“flat  decree  against  him;”  and  it  soon  became  known  that 
neither  money  nor  kindred  had  any  further  claims  for  a 
favourable  judgment  in  Westminster  Hall.  A  rich  widow, 
named  Croker,  on  obtaining  a  decree  against  Lord  Arundel, 
presented  More,  on  Hew  Year’s  Day,  with  a  pair  of  gloves, 
in  which  were  forty  pounds  in  angels;  but  he  with  all 
courtesy  told  her  that,  as  it  would  be  a  breacli  of  good 
manners  to  decline  a  lady’s  Hew  Year’s  gift,  he  would 
accept  the  gloves,  hut  must  refuse  the  lining ,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  emptied  the  money  into  the  donor’s  lap. 

Those  who  shared  his  familiar  intimacy  bore  witness 
that  the  simplicity  of  his  private  life  was  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  his  unpretending  exterior  in  public.  His  new 
dignity  had  introduced  no  change  into  his  manner  of  life 
at  Chelsea ;  and  those  who  were  entertained  as  guests  at 
the  table  of  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  thought 
it  worthy  of  remark  that  he  ate  but  of  one  dish,  and  that 
usually  some  salted  meat,  and  that  there  was  nothing  he 
appeared  to  relish  better  than  coarse  brown  bread  and 
cheese,  with  milk  and  a  little  fruit.  As  to  wine,  he  seldom 
touched  it,  and  to  his  temperate  manner  of  living  may 
doubtless  in  great  measure  be  ascribed  the  singular  power 
and  vigour  of  his  mind,  which  mig-ht  almost  be  deemed 
indefatigable.  In  the  course  of  a  few  terms,  his  constant 
assiduity  to  his  official  duties  had  cleared  off  all  the  arrears 
which  had  accumulated  during-  the  time  of  his  predecessor ; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  chancellorship,  every  cause 
was  decided  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  hearing.  These 
Herculean  labours  he  achieved  almost  unaided  by  the  Mas- 
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ter  of  the  Rolls.  Roper  tells  ns  that  he  personally  exa¬ 
mined  all  matters  that  came  before  him,  and  “patiently 
worked  them  out  to  a  final  decree,  which  he  himself  drew 
out  and  signed.” 

One  morning’  before  the  end  of  term,  having’  g’one 
through  his  list  of  causes,  he  was  told  by  the  officer-in- 
waiting’  that  there  was  not  another  cause  or  a  petition  to 
he  brought  forward.  With  a  pardonable  vanity,  he  ordered 
the  unexampled  fact  to  be  entered  on  record ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  gave  birth  to  an  epigram,  whose  prophecy,  ob¬ 
serves  Lord  Campbell,  has  been  fully  verified  : 

“  When  More  some  time  had  chancellor  been, 

No  more  suits  did  remain  ; 

The  same  shall  never  more  be  seen 
Till  More  be  there  again.” 

It  would  not  have  been  More,  if  some  drollery  had  not 
mixed  itself  up  in  his  discharge  of  serious  duties.  On  one 
occasion  a  very  foolish  bill  was  presented  to  him  by  one 
Tubb,  an  attorney,  whose  name  was  appended  to  the  docu¬ 
ment,  and  who  earnestly  requested  the  chancellor’s  signa¬ 
ture.  Sir  Thomas,  after  reading  the  paper,  took  his  pen, 
and  wrote  a  few  words  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  at¬ 
torney,  imagining  he  had  signed  the  bill,  carried  it  joy¬ 
fully  to  his  client;  but  on  examination,  it  proved  that  be¬ 
fore  his  own  signature,  “A. Tubb,”  there  stood  the  words, 
“  A  tale  of.” 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  scene  which  every 
morning  was  witnessed  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  when 
the  chancellor,  before  opening  the  business  of  his  own 
court,  went  into  that  of  King’s  Bench,  then  adjoining,  to 
ask  the  blessing  of  his  venerable  father,  who  sat  there  as 
senior  judge.  It  was  an  action  more  in  accordance  with 
the  fashions  of  those  days  than  of  our  own,  yet  even  then 
it  struck  men  as  a  singular  expression  of  that  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligious  reverence  for  which  More  was  ever  remarkable.  It 
was  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  him  who  placed  his 
pride,  not  in  the  pomp  with  which  his  office  had  hitherto 
been  accompanied,  but  in  acts  of  humiliation,  as  they  were 
deemed  by  men  of  a  different  temper,  who  scoffed  and  took 
scandal  when  they  heard  that  he  still  wore  his  surplice 
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among-  the  singing-men  of  Chelsea  Church,  and  acted  as 
cross-bearer  in  the  Corpus-Christi  processions  of  his  parish. 

But  even  More’s  blameless  career  has  found  its  cap¬ 
tious  critics;  and  it  is  precisely  its  religious  character 
which  has  furnished  the  subject-matter  of  their  cavils. 
Fox,  the  notorious  manufacturer  of  those  libels  which  have 
been  so  greedily  swallowed  by  later  generations  as  true 
histories  of  Protestant  “  martyrdoms,”  and  Burnet,  yet 
more  notorious  as  the  misrepresenter  of  every  portion  of 
history  on  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  write,  have  united 
in  blackening  the  memory  of  this  great  man  by  declaring- 
him  to  have  been  a  cruel  aud  bloody  persecutor  of  the 
Lutheran  heretics.  Fox  tells  us  of  a  certain  tree  in  the 
chancellor’s  garden  which  was  called  the  “  tree  of  truth,” 
to  which  obstinate  heretics,  whom  he  confined  as  prisoners 
at  his  private  residence,  were  tied  and  whipped.  Burnet 
has  repeated  this  story,  representing  the  house  at  Chelsea 
as  a  sort  of  inquisition,  More  himself  acting  as  grand-in¬ 
quisitor  ;  and  declares  that  the  “  tree  of  truth”  received 
that  appellation  on  account  of  the  many  reformers  who 
were  there  flagellated  by  way  of  forcing  them  to  renounce 
their  errors.  A  story  loses  nothing  by  its  telling,  and  our 
readers  have  not  now  to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  give  the 
key-note  to  an  English  historical  cry.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  if  we  find  that  the  flagellations  at 
the  “tree  of  truth”  have  attained  a  place  among- those  facts 
which  English  students  receive  as  undoubted;  and  that 
English  historians  continue  to  regret,  in  every  variety  of 
solemn  phraseology,  that  More,  when  raised  to  power, 
should  have  forgotten  his  own  principles  of  toleration,  and 
“  have  become  a  persecutor  even  to  blood,  defiling-  those 
hands  which  bribes  had  never  polluted.”  All  the  while 
More,  in  his  Apology,  written  shortly  after  his  resignation 
of  the  chancellorship,  in  reply  to  the  aspersions  cast  on  him 
by  the  heretics  whom  he  had  so  triumphantly  refuted,  has 
furnished  his  own  answer  to  the  charge.  “  There  are,”  he 
says,  “  divers  who  have  said  that  such  as  were  in  my  house 
while  I  was  chancellor  I  used  to  examine  with  torments, 
causing  them  to  be  hound  to  a  tree,  and  there  piteously 
beaten.  This  tale  some  of  these  good  brethren  so  caused 
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to  be  blown  about,  that  a  right-worshipful  friend  of  mine 
heard  it  commonly  spoken  of.”  He  then  goes  on  to  de¬ 
clare  what  those  crimes  were  against  religion  whose  au¬ 
thors  he  delivered  for  punishment  to  the  officers  of  the 
Marshalsea  prison.  They  rvere  robbery,  murder,  and  sa¬ 
crilege — by  stealing  the  pyx  out  of  the  church,  and  profan¬ 
ing-  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  contained  therein.  These 
crimes  he  caused  to  be  punished  in  a  manner  far  milder 
than  that  which  would  have  been  adjudged  to  them  had 
the  severer  penalties  of  the  law  been  enforced.  “  But  as 
regards  heretics ,”  he  continues,  “  save  only  their  safe  keep¬ 
ing,  I  never  caused  any  such  thing  to  be  done  to  any  of 
them  in  all  my  life  save  two ;  the  one  of  which  was  a 
child  and  servant  of  mine  in  my  own  house.”  This  child 
had  formerly  attended  upon  a  certain  priest,  who,  becom¬ 
ing  infected  with  the  prevailing  opinions,  had  taught  him 
to  blaspheme  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar;  “  which 
heresy,”  continues  More,  “  he,  being  then  in  service  with 
me,  began  to  teach  to  another  child  in  my  house,  who  re¬ 
vealed  the  thing.”  And  the  punishment  with  which  More 
wisely  visited  the  fault  was  a  sound  whipping. 

The  other  case,  he  tells  us,  was  of  one  who,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  had  fallen  “  from  frantic  heresy  into  open 
frenzy.”  He  had  been  first  confined  in  Bedlam ;  where, 
by  beating  and  correction,  the  common  mode  in  those  days 
of  treating  madness,  he  recovered  his  senses  for  a  time. 
Being  released,  however,  his  old  fancies  began  to  return. 
He  would  wander  into  the  churches,  and  there  disturb  the 
divine  service  by  his  follies ;  and  specially  would  he  break 
in  during  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  Mass,  to  the  great 
scandal  and  terror  of  the  congregation.  More,  with  his  usual 
penetration,  guessed  that  the  wits  of  this  fanatic  were  not 
so  hopelessly  lost  but  that  they  might  by  proper  means 
be  brought  again  under  control.  He  reckoned  him  among 
those  who  need  not  be  mad  a  day  longer  tlign  they  choose, 
and  caused  him  at  his  next  outbreak  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
constables,  bound  to  a  post  in  the  open  street,  and  there 
beaten  with  rods  before  the  whole  town.  Then,  as  he 
quaintly  remarks,  “  it  appeared  that  his  remembrance 
was  good  enough,  save  that  it  went  about  grazing  till  it 
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was  beaten  home.”  In  short,  the  Bedlamite  from  that  day 
became  a  reasonable  man. 

Further  than  this,  More  declares  :  “  Of  all  that  ever 
came  into  my  hands  for  hei'esy,  not  one  of  them,  so  help 
me  God,  had  any  stripe  or  stroke  given  them,  no,  not  so 
much  as  a  fillip  on  the  forehead.  All  I  had  to  do  was  the 
sure  keeping-  of  them, — and  yet  not  so  sure  either  but 
that  George  Constantine  found  means  to  steal  away  from 
me ;  and  some  say  that  when  he  got  away,  I  fell  into  a 
wonderful  rage.  Now  surely,  though  I  would  not  have 
suffered  him  to  go,  if  it  would  have  pleased  him  to  tarry 
in  the  stocks,  yet,  when  he  was  neither  so  feeble  for  lack 
of  meat  but  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  break  the  stocks, 
.  .  .  so  neither  was  I  so  heavy  at  the  loss  of  him  but  that 
I  had  youth  enough  left  me  to  get  the  better  of  it ;  nor 
spake  I  any  evil  word  for  the  matter  other  than  to  my 
porter,  to  whom  I  said,  ‘  John,  see  the  stocks  mended,  and 
locked  fast,  lest  the  prisoner  should  return,  and  steal  into 
them  again.’  And  as  for  Constantine,  how  could  I  do 
otherwise  than  give  him  credit  for  what  he  did?  Never 
will  I  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  angry  with  any  man 
who,  when  he  finds  himself  sitting-  ill  at  his  ease,  shall 
change  his  position  for  a  better.” 

Such  is  More’s  humorous  defence  of  himself ;  and  in 
support  of  its  veracity  we  have  the  words  of  Erasmus,  that 
“  while  he  was  chancellor  no  man  was  put  to  death  for  the 
pestilent  dogmas  ”  of  heresy,  “  while  so  many  suffered 
for  them  at  the  same  period  in  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands.”  This  statement,  however,  is  not  entirely 
correct ;  for  it  is  certain  that  during  the  latter  portion  of 
More’s  chancellorship  several  convicted  heretics  did  suf¬ 
fer  death.  But  it  is  also  certain  that,  for  twenty-two 
months  out  of  the  thirty  during-  which  More  held  the 
seals,  he  constantly  and  successfully  exerted  himself  to 
save  the  lives  of  those  brought  before  him ;  and  that  during- 
the  whole  of  that  time  not  a  single  execution  for  heresy 
took  place.  Many  he  induced  to  abjure  their  errors  ;  nay 
he  even  strained  the  laws  so  far  as  to  allow  the  Bishops  to 
keep  these  unfortunate  men  for  months,  and  even  for  years, 
in  their  own  custody,  both  before  and  after  conviction,  that 
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by  this  means  the  execution  of  their  sentence  might  be  de¬ 
layed,  and  more  time  might  be  given  in  which  to  effect 
their  conversion. 

During  the  last  eight  months  of  his  chancellorship,  in¬ 
deed,  several  of  these  men  fell  back  into  their  former  errors, 
and  suffered  as  relapsed  heretics.  Whatever  might  have 
been  More’s  private  feelings,  it  is  clear  that  he  could  only 
administer  the  laws  as  he  found  them.  As  a  judge  he 
could  do,  and  had  done,  much  to  temper  the  severity  of 
their  execution,  but  he  could  not  repeal  them  altogether. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  relapsed  heretics,  no  discretionary 
power  was  allowed ;  the  law  was  clear  and  explicit  that 
for  such  there  was  no  reprieve.  More  than  one,  therefore, 
suffered  at  Smithfield ;  but  so  far  was  this  from  being1  the 
result  of  the  chancellor’s  severity,  that  it  was  evidently 
one  among  many  causes  of  mental  anguish  which  arose  out 
of  his  position,  and  which  finally  induced  him  to  resign 
his  painful  office.  It  was  not  until  More  had  resigned  the 
seals,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  the  infamous  Audley, 
the  plunderer  of  the  monasteries  and  the  forward  advocate 
of  the  royal  supremacy,  that  heresy  became  high  treason, 
and  that,  under  the  bloody  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  the  axe 
and  the  fagot  kept  up  the  reign  of  terror. 

The  new  chancellor  soon  began  to  feel  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  In  the  very  first  parliament  called  after 
his  elevation,  the  question  of  Church  reform  had  been  intro¬ 
duced,  though  with  caution  $  for  the  obsequiousness  of 
parliament  to  the  royal  wishes  had  yet  to  be  proved.  The 
proposed  measures,  which  professed  to  aim  at  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  abuses  among1  the  clergy,  were  warmly  supported 
in  the  Commons  by  Audley,  who  had  succeeded  More  as 
Speaker,  as  well  as  in  his  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster ;  but,  when  brought  before  the  Lords,  they 
found  a-bold  and  vigorous  opponent  in  the  Bishop  of  Bo- 
chester.  With  a  noble  indignation,  he  exposed  the  hypo¬ 
critical  pretence  of  the  devisers  of  these  bills,  who,  under 
colour  of  reforming  the  vices  of  Churchmen,  were  in  reality 
aiming  at  the  property  of  the  Church.  “  I  hear,”  he  said, 
“  that  a  motion  has  been  made  for  surrendering  the  small 
monasteries  into  the  king’s  hands ;  but  I  suspect  it  is  not 
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so  much  the  good  as  the  goods  of  the  Church  which  men 
are  looking-  after.  Truly,  my  lords,  how  this  may  sound 
in  your  ears,  I  cannot  tell :  to  me  it  sounds  as  if  our  holy 
mother  the  Church  were  to  become  a  bondmaid,  and  by 
little  and  little  to  he  quite  banished  out  of  those  dwelling- 
places  which  the  piety  of  our  forefathers  hath  conferred  on 
her.  But  beware,  my  lords,  of  yourselves  and  your  coun¬ 
try,  of  your  religion  and  your  mother  the  holy  Catholic 
Church.  Remember  Germany  and  Bohemia,  and  what 
miseries  have  there  befallen  ;  for  I  tell  you  plainly,  except 
you  resist  now,  you  will  see  all  obedience  withdrawn,  first 
from  the  clergy,  and  then  from  yourselves ;  and  if  you  search 
for  the  cause  of  these  mischiefs,  you  will  find  that  they  all 
arise  from  want  of  faith.” 

This  speech  greatly  displeased  the  Lords  who  were  of 
the  royal  party;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  exclaimed,  in 
ill-suppressed  resentment,  “  My  lord  of  Rochester,  many 
of  these  words  might,  I  trow,  have  been  spared ;  but  I 
know  it  is  often  seen  that  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  wisest  men.”  “  My  lord,”  replied  the  undaunted 
Bishop,  “I  do  not  remember  any  fools  in  my  time  that  have 
ever  proved  great  clerks.”  But  the  rag-e  of  the  Commons 
at  the  part  taken  by  Fisher  was  not  to  be  controlled ;  and 
a  deputation  of  their  members,  headed  by  Audley,  waited  on 
the  king,  to  complain  of  the  language  of  the  Bishop.  He 
was  summoned  to  the  royal  presence,  and  rebuked  for  his 
boldness ;  but  he  replied,  with  equal  respect  and  courage, 
that  so  long  as  he  had  seat  or  voice  in  parliament,  he  would 
speak  his  mind  freely  in  defence  of  the  Church. 

These  debates  must  have  made  it  evident  to  More  how 
dangerous  and  embarrassing  a  position  he  held  in  the  royal 
counsels.  Every  day  a  rupture  with  Rome  appeared  more 
imminent,  and  it  was  not  long-  before  he  was  again  pressed 
to  reconsider  his  opinions  on  the  odious  subject  of  the  di¬ 
vorce.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  humbly  reminded  Henry 
of  his  own  words  to  him  when,  delivering  the  great  seal  into 
his  keeping,  he  had  bid  him,  “  Look  first  to  God,  and  after 
God  to  him,”  and  added,  how  much  it  pained  him  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  serve  his  grace  in  that  matter ;  and  Henry  so  far  re¬ 
spected  his  scruples  as  to  agree,  that  when  the  subject  was 
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introduced  in  the  Council  Chamber,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  retire. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Cranmer,  the  plan  had  been  set 
on  foot  of  consulting-  all  the  universities  of  Europe  on  the 
disputed  question  of  the  divorce ;  and  the  precious  scheme 
had  been  at  once  set  on  foot,  under  the  management  of  its 
first  proposer.  It  was  carried  out  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  its  author.  What  bribery  could  not  purchase  was 
sought  to  be  extorted  by  threats.  A  certain  Dr.  Crook 
was  employed  as  agent  in  Italy,  where  he  engaged  some 
to  write  in  the  king’s  cause  ;  and,  with  unlimited  command 
of  money,  was  enabled  to  send  over  to  England  (to  use 
the  words  of  Fox)  “  an  hundred  several  books,  papers,  and 
subscriptions” — how  obtained,  or  in  what  degree  genuine, 
mattered  but  little  to  Henry.  In  every  city,  from  Venice 
to  Rome,  was  to  be  seen  the  disgraceful  spectacle  of  a  royal 
“  agent”  distributing  money  in  reward  for  a  signature. 
Fox  seriously  assures  us  that  these  agents  had  orders  to 
give  no  money  till  the  opinions  of  the  divines  had  been 
freely  given.  This  admirable  rule  was  certainly  not  strictly 
attended  to  in  all  cases,  since  we  find  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador  charged  to  promise  the  emperor,  in  Henry’s  name, 
“  the  sum  of  300,000  crowns,  the  amount  of  Queen  Catha¬ 
rine’s  marriage-portion,  if  he  would  consent  to  the  divorce.” 
But  his  indignant  reply  must  have  made  the  ambassador 
blush  for  his  master’s  shame :  “  He  was  not  a  merchant,” 
he  said,  “  to  sell  the  honour  of  his  aunt.”  Still  the  inquiry 
went  on.  About  half  the  Italian  cities  had  been  won  to 
the  side  of  Henry.  In  Germany,  however,  he  was  less 
successful :  not  one  public  body  would  espouse  his  cause  ;i 
and  after  a  bribe  of  two  millions  of  crowns  to  the  King 
of  France,  the  pretended  assent  of  the  University  of  Paris 
was  only  won  by  trickery  of  the  grossest  description,  whilst 
some  other  of  the  French  universities  were  either  not  con¬ 
sulted,  or  their  answers  suppressed. 

It  had  been  intended  to  lay  the  collected  opinions  in 
favour  of  the  divorce  before  the  Pope,  as  the  united  voice 
of  the  Christian  world.  But  even  Henry  and  his  unscru¬ 
pulous  advisers  shrank  from  this ;  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  put  together  was  too  notorious,  and  it  was 
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resolved  instead  to  despatch  a  letter  to  Clement,  complain¬ 
ing  of  his  partiality  and  delays,  and  representing-  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  kingdom  in  the  event  of  a  disputed 
succession.  More  appears  to  have  given  his  passive  con¬ 
currence  both  to  the  original  plan  for  consulting  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  to  the  address  to  the  Pope,  which  was  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  nation.  But  Clement’s  mild  though  firm  reply. 
and  his  prohibition  forhiclding'aJiy'ecclesiastical  court  from 
giving  judgment’  on  the  case,  reduced  the  king  to  despair  ; 
and  he  appears  for  a  brief  space  to  have  been  disposed  to 
give  up  the  struggle.  Then  it  was,  at  what  was  possibly 
the  turning  moment  of  his  life,  when  grace  and  faith  yet 
pleaded  in  his  heart,  that  he  came  across  his  evil  genius  in 
the  person  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  hardened,  unscrupulous 
minister  of  evil,  who  first  dared  to  suggest  to  the  king,  as 
a  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him, 
to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  once  by  taking  all  authority 
into  his  own  hands,  and  declaring  himself  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  within  his  own  domains.  Even  Henry 
was  taken  by  surprise  at  an  idea  so  new  to  him ;  but  at 
once  it  seized  possession  of  his  soul,  and  that  hour  deter¬ 
mined  the  fate  of  the  English  Church.  However,  it  was 
plain  to  Cromwell’s  sagacity  that  so  preposterous  a  change 
could  not  be  brought  about  at  once ;  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  nation  were  not  to  be  so  suddenly  braved  and  out- 
„  raged ;  and  the  plan  was  devised  of  attacking  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  piecemeal,  and  of  making  it  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  world  that  the  king  had  both  the  will  and 
the  power  to  throw  off  all  dependence  on  the  Holy  See,  if 
that  See  should  finally  refuse  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  More,  as  we  know  by 
his  own  words,  had  not  always  those  clear  and  precise 
views  which  he  now  held  concerning  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Pope’s  supremacy.  It  was  the  reading  of  King  Henry’s 
own  book  against  Luther,  or  probably  the  studies  in  which 
his  share  in  that  work  necessarily  engaged  him,  which  first 
carried  conviction  to  his  mind.  At  first  he  doubted  whether 
Henry  in  his  zeal  had  not  overstated  the  case ;  and  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  remind  him  of  the  many  limitations  which  the  laws 
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of  England  liaa  put  upon  the  Papal  prerogative,  and  of  the 
inconveniences  which  might  arise,  in  case  of  future  disputes 
with  Rome,  from  doctrines  so  strongly  asserted.  But  the 
arguments  of  Henry  in  reply,  and  above  all,  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  to  which  he  referred  him,  carried  such  convic¬ 
tion  to  his  mind,  that,  as  he  says,  nothing’  adduced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  “  could  ever  afterwards  lead  him 
to  think  that  his  conscience  was  not  in  right  good  peril, 
should  he  deny  the  supremacy  provided  by  God.” 

Catholics  in  the  present  day  may  well  be  shocked  and 
startled  at  the  fact  which  is  thus  disclosed, — namely,  that 
two  centuries  of  state  legislation  against  Rome  had  wroug'ht 
such  a  work  in  England,  once  so  zealous  in  her  loyalty  to 
the  Holy  See,  as  actually  to  raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
some  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Papal  power.  More 
himself  tells  us,  that  he  had  often  heard  the  Pope’s  authority 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  useful,  but  not  necessary,  to  the  Church. 
He  was  not  one  to  rest  satisfied  with  vague  and  undeter¬ 
mined  notions  on  such  a  question ;  and  for  seven  years  he 
made  it  a  subject  of  diligent  studies,  the  course  of  which, 
as  we  have  said,  were  chiefly  directed  by  the  king.  He 
was  therefore,  in  some  sense,  a  convert  of  Henry’s  own 
making  to  the  doctrine  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
was  a  thing  of  God's  appointment ;  and  had  the  change  in 
his  views  been  merely  the  result  of  that  mean  sycophancy 
of  which  so  many  examples  were  offered  in  an  age  when 
men  were  not  ashamed  to  receive  a  new  creed  every  month 
from  the  lips  of  their  royal  master,  we  should  doubtless  have 
seen  him  re-assuming-  his  former  scruples,  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing-  without  difficulty  the  dogma  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
But  More  was  of  a  temper  far  different  from  that  which 
swayed  so  many  of  the  public  men  around  him :  his  former 
doubts  had  merely  affected  the  source  whence  the  Pope’s 
authority  had  been  derived,  whether  immediately  from 
God,  or  from  the  general  consent  of  Christians ;  t]iefact 
he  had  never  questioned,  believing  “  that  the  realm  of  Eng¬ 
land  could  as  soon  refuse  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome  as 
a  child  could  refuse  obedience  to  its  own  natural  father.”* 
Nevertheless  his  views  were  neither  extravagant  nor  intern- 

*  From  his  speech  on  his  trial,  as  reported  in  Roper’s  Life. 
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perately  expressed ;  and  lie  would  even  have  been  content 
at  this  juncture  to  agTee  to  some  measures  by  which  the 
power  of  the  Holy  See  in  England  would  have  been  re¬ 
strained,  in  the  hope  that  by  such  concessions  the  country 
might  have  been  preserved  from  a  final  and  disastrous  se¬ 
verance  from  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity. 

His  uneasiness  and  anxiety  at  the  aspect  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  and  at  his  own  most  embarrassing  position,  now  daily 
increased.  Roper,  his  son-in-law,  relates  how,  walking 
with  him  one  day  along  the  river’s  side  at  Chelsea,  the 
disturbance  of  his  mind  at  length  found  vent  in  words. 
“Would  to  God,  son  Roper,”  he  said,  “that,  on  condition 
three  things  were  well  established  in  Christendom,  I  were 
put'  into  a  sack,  and  presently  cast  into  the  Thames.” 
“  What  great  things  be  those,  sir,”  replied  he,  “  that  should 
move  you  so  to  wish?”  “In  faith,  son,  they  be  these,” 
said  he :  “  the  first  is,  that  whereas  the  most  part  of  Chris¬ 
tian  princes  he  now  at  mortal  war,  they  were  at  universal 
peace ;  the  second  is,  that  where  the  Church  of  Christ  is  at 
present  sore  afflicted  by  many  errors  and  heresies,  it  were 
settled  in  perfect  uniformity  of  religion ;  and  the  third  is, 
that  the  matter  of  the  king’s  marriage  were,  to  God's  glory 
and  the  quietness  of  all  parties,  brought  to  a  good  conclu¬ 
sion.” 

His  official  engagements  did  not  so  wholly  engross  his 
time  but  that  he  still  found  leisure  to  commence  several 
fresh  works  in  defence  of  religion,  and  in  reply  to  the  per¬ 
nicious  writings  of  the  sectaries.  The  constancy  with  which 
he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  their  exposure  gained  for 
him  no  small  share  of  enmity  from  those  tinctured  with  the 
new  opinions ;  and  on  one  occasion  certain  merchants  of 
the  City  had  thought  fit  to  rail  at  him  in  such  unmeasured 
terms,  that  the  Water-Bailiff  of  the  City,  formerly  in  his 
service,  and  in  whose  presence  the  malicious  sayings  had 
been  uttered,  could  not  contain  his  wrath.  As  he  that  day 
accompanied  Sir  Thomas  home  in  his  barge,  he  poured  out 
his  indignation  at  all  he  had  heard,  and  concluded  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  such  slanders  ag-ainst  one  so  high  in  office 
should  not  go  unnoticed  or  unpunished.  But  it  was  an 
impossible  thing-  to  stir  the  choler  of  More,  whose  temper 
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never  yielded  before  the  vexations  of  the  times.  He  only 
smiled,  and  answered  with  his  usual  sweetness,  “  Why, 
Master  Water-Bailiff,  would  you  have  me  punish  those  by 
whom  I  reap  more  benefit  than  by  all  you  that  are  my 
friends  ?  Let  them  rail  on,  in  God’s  name,  and  shoot  what 
bolts  they  will.  So  long-  as  they  hit  me  not,  what  am  I  the 
worse  ?  I  have  more  reason  to  pity  them  than  to  be  angry.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  lost  his  father,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  related.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
the  world,  the  death  of  Sir  John  More  brought  his  son  no 
accession  of  fortune ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  elevated  rank, 
it  could  not  be  concealed  that  the  lord  chancellor  was  in 
reality  a  poor  man.  In  fact,  although  his  professional  in¬ 
come  had  at  one  time  been  a  large  one,  he  had  saved  nothing- 
out  of  it.  Cresacre  tells  us  that  his  hospitality  to  rich  and 
poor,  and  his  liberality  to  the  Church, -made  large  demands 
upon  his  purse ;  and  his  son-in-law  declares,  that  previous 
to  his  acceptance  of  the  great  seal  he  had  not  made  any 
purchases  of  land  above  the  value  of  twenty  marks  a  year; 
and  that  when  his  debts  were  paid,  he  had  little  more  left 
him  than  a  hundred  pounds  and  his  gold  chain  of  office. 
These  circumstances  were  so  well  known  to  the  public  as 
to  determine  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  England  on  offering 
him  a  sum  of  500 01.,  raised  among  themselves,  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  their  deep  sense  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  religion  by  his  writings  in  its  defence ;  for,  as  they  as¬ 
serted  in  their  address,  agreed  on  in  convocation  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Bishops  of  Bath,  Durham,  and  Exeter, 
“  there  had  not  been  a  single  Churchman  who  had  matched 
his  writings  either  in  their  extent,  their  soundness  of  ar- 
g'ument,  or  their  happy  success.”  But  they  knew  not 
how  to  measure  his  loftiness  of  soul.  He  thanked  them 
heartily  for  what  he  must  have  felt  to  be  a  splendid  tes¬ 
timony  to  his  own  services  to  the  faith ;  but  he  steadily 
declined  receiving  any  thing  at  their  hands.  Then  they 
pressed  him  at  least  to  suffer  them  to  bestow  it  on  his  wife 
and  children.  “Nay,  my  lords,”  he  replied,  “you  shall 
not  so  steal  a  march  upon  me ;  I  had  rather  see  it  thrown 
into  the  Thames  than  that  I  or  mine  should  touch  a  single 
penny.  Eor  though  your  offer  be  so  friendly  and  honour- 
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that  many  of  the  convocation  thought  themselves  incapable 
either  to  refuse  the  king’s  demands,  or  even  to  consult  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  matter ;  but  Fisher  of  Rochester  and  the  pri¬ 
mate  Warham,  by  their  energetic  language,  so  far  wrought 
on  the  convocation  as  to  induce  them  to  refuse  their  con¬ 
sent  to  this  unqualified  recognition  of  a  power  till  then 
:  unheard  of,  and  succeeded  in  causing’  the  insertion  of  the 
]  important  words,  quantum  per  legem  Dei  licet  (“  so  far 
i  as  the  law  of  God  will  permit”). 

Too  much  has  perhaps  been  said  of  the  cowardice  of 
the  prelates  and  clergy  in  yielding  thus  much  to  the  Icing’s 
demands  :  for  it  is  evident  that  these  words  substantially 
invalidated  the  whole  recognition  of  supremacy ;  and  that 
Henry  felt  himself  defeated  for  that  time  at  least,  is  evident 

tioner  and  Cranmer  as  his  assistant;  for  they  would  probably  have 
obeyed  sooner  than  have  given  up  the  seals  or  the  primacy.” 

It  was  Audley  who  had  declared  that  the  settlement  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  on  the  issue  of  Queen  Anne  was  a  thing  “  on  which  the  good 
and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  depended,”  and  it  was  he  who  after¬ 
wards  introduced  the  bill  into  parliament  for  declaring  her  daughter 
illegitimate;  it  was  he  who,  in  the  same  statute,  proposed  to  confer 
on  the  king  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown  by  his  will  or  letters 
patent;  it  was  he  who  was  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  agent  in  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  his  zeal  being  influenced  by  the  hope 
of  sharing  in  the  plunder;  it  was  he  who  presided  at  the  judicial 
murder  of  Courtney  marquis  of  Exeter,  and  De  la  Pole,  Lord  Mon¬ 
tague,  and  whose  monstrous  charge  to  the  jury  obtained  their  con¬ 
demnation;  it  was  he,  lastly,  who — having  worked  thus  hard  in  the 
service  of  the  tyrant,  owning  no  law  but  his  will,  and  eagerly  advo¬ 
cating  every  measure  of  fraud  and  iniquity  which  disgraced  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. — applied  to  Cromwell,  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
for  an  extraordinary  recompense  for  his  zeal.  He  had  set  his  heart 
on  a  grant  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Walden  in  Essex.  Having 
urged  his  many  services,  he  says,  “  I  have  in  this  world  sustained 
great  damage  and  infamy  in  serving  the  king's  highness,  which  this 
grant  shall  recompense.”  In  recompense  for  his  “  infamy,”  the  grant 
was  made;  and  the  Prioi’y  of  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
London  was  added,  as  a  site  for  a  town  residence.  Audley,  if  such 
a  man  may  be  said  to  have  had  any  religion  at  all,  was  a  favourer 
of  Lutheranism ;  yet  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  “  bloody  bill  of 
the  Six  Articles.”  Audley  joined  in  the  blasphemous  flattery  which 
saluted  Cromwell  as  worthy  to  be  “vicar-general  of  the  universe;” 
and  a  few  days  later  he  presided  over  the  attainder  and  destruction 
of  his  colleague.  What  need  we  say  more?  Our  readers  will  surely 
think  these  specimens  of  his  career  sufficient  to  prove  his  right  to 
the  cognomen  of  his  own  selection. 
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from  his  exclamation  on  hearing  a  report  of  what  had 
passed.  “  Mother  of  God  !”  he  said  to  his  agents  in  the 
affair,  “ye  have  played  me  a  pretty  prank.  I  thought 
to  have  made  fools  of  them ;  and  now  ye  have  so  ordered 
the  business,  that  they  are  likely  to  make  a  fool  of  me 
with  their  quantum s.”  Nevertheless  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  then  possessed  the  power  to  push  matters  further ;  so 
the  objectionable  quantum  was  admitted,  and  the  pardon 
granted.  It  is  evident  that  this  qualified  recognition  did, 
in  fact,  mean  nothing',  and  in  no  material  way  diminished 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  Pope ;  for,  in  the  following 
December,  when  the  vacant  sees  of  York  and  Winchester 
were  filled  up  by  the  king’s  appointment  of  Lee  and  Gar¬ 
diner,  the  new  prelates  applied  to  Rome,  as  usual,  for  the 
papal  hulls  admitting-  them  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless,  shadowy  as  was  the  supremacy  as  yet  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  king-,  he  had  gained  an  immense  advantage 
by  accustoming  the  ears  of  the  nation  to  the  ill-omened 
sound.  A  parliament,  well  packed  by  the  skilful  manage¬ 
ment  of  Cromwell,  assembled  in  the  February  of  1532 ; 
and  with  its  obsequious  aid  Henry  found  himself  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  press  his  claims  more  boldly.  Acts  were  passed 
prohibiting  appeals  to  Rome,  and  abolishing  the  payment 
of  first-fruits  to  the  Holy  See ;  and  these  were  followed  by 
the  extortion  of  a  promise  from  convocation  never  more 
to  enact  or  enforce  any  constitutions  without  the  royal  'au¬ 
thority  and  assent. 

Willingly  would  Henry  and  his  wily  adviser  have 
compromised  the  chancellor  to  some  participation  in  their 
measures;  and  having-  resolved  to  present  to  parliament 
the  answers  of  the  universities  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce, 
they  prevailed  on  him  on  this  occasion  to  go  down  to  the 
lower  house,  accompanied  by  twelve  of  the  peers,  and  to 
address  the  Commons  on  the  business  in  question.  In  his 
official  capacity,  More  was  unable  to  refuse ;  but  his  speech 
betrayed  by  its  confusion  the  embarrassment  he  felt.  Every 
day  furnished  some  fresh  incident  which  increased  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  persecuted  princess,  and  his  just  fears  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Church.  His  aversion  to  the  royal 
measures,  if  it  was  not  avowed  with  any  indecent  clamour, 
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that  many  of  the  convocation  thought  themselves  incapable 
either  to  refuse  the  king’s  demands,  or  even  to  consult  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  matter ;  but  Fisher  of  Rochester  and  the  pri¬ 
mate  Warliam,  by  their  energetic  lang-uage,  so  far  wrought 
on  the  convocation  as  to  induce  them  to  refuse  their  con¬ 
sent  to  this  unqualified  recognition  of  a  power  till  then 
<  unheard  of,  and  succeeded  in  causing  the  insertion  of  the 
!  important  words,  quantum  per  legem  Dei  licet  (“  so  far 
I  as  the  law  of  God  will  permit”). 

Too  much  has  perhaps  been  said  of  the  cowardice  of 
the  prelates  and  clergy  in  yielding  thus  much  to  the  king’s 
demands :  for  it  is  evident  that  these  words  substantially 
invalidated  the  whole  recognition  of  supremacy ;  and  that 
Henry  felt  himself  defeated  for  that  time  at  least,  is  evident 

tioner  and  Cranmer  as  his  assistant;  for  they  would  probably  have 
obeyed  sooner  than  have  given  up  the  seals  or  the  primacy.” 

It  was  Audley  who  had  declared  that  the  settlement  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  on  the  issue  of  Queen  Anne  was  a  thing  “  on  which  the  good 
and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  depended,”  and  it  was  he  who  after¬ 
wards  introduced  the  bill  into  parliament  for  declaring  her  daughter 
illegitimate;  it  was  he  who,  in  the  same  statute,  proposed  to  confer 
on  the  king  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown  by  his  will  or  letters 
patent;  it  was  he  who  was  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  agent  in  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  his  zeal  being  influenced  by  the  hope 
of  sharing  in  the  plunder;  it  was  he  who  presided  at  the  judicial 
murder  of  Courtney  marquis  of  Exeter,  and  De  la  Pole,  Lord  Mon¬ 
tague,  and  whose  monstrous  charge  to  the  jury  obtained  their  con¬ 
demnation;  it  was  he,  lastly,  who — having  worked  thus  hard  in  the 
service  of  the  tyrant,  owning  no  law  but  his  will,  and  eagerly  advo¬ 
cating  every  measure  of  fraud  and  iniquity  which  disgraced  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII, — applied  to  Cromwell,  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
for  an  extraordinary  recompense  for  his  zeal.  He  had  set  his  heart 
on  a  grant  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Walden  in  Essex.  Having 
urged  Iris  many  services,  he  says,  “I  have  in  this  world  sustained 
great  damage  and  infamy  in  serving  the  king's  highness,  which  this 
grant  shall  recompense.”  In  recompense  for  his  “infamy,”  the  grant 
was  made;  and  the  Priory  of  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
London  was  added,  as  a  site  for  a  town  residence.  Audley,  if  such 
a  man  may  be  said  to  have  had  any  religion  at  all,  was  a  favourer 
of  Lutheranism;  yet  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  “bloody  bill  of 
the  Six  Articles.”  Audley  joined  in  the  blasphemous  flattery  which 
saluted  Cromwell  as  worthy  to  be  “  vicar-general  of  the  universe;” 
and  a  few  da}rs  later  he  presided  over  the  attainder  and  destruction 
of  his  colleague.  What  need  we  say  more?  Our  readers  will  surely 
think  those  specimens  of  his  career  sufficient  to  prove  his  right  to 
the  cognomen  of  his  own  selection. 
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from  his  exclamation  on  hearing1  a  report  of  what  had 
passed.  “  Mother  of  God  !”  he  said  to  his  ag'ents  in  the 
affair,  “ye  have  played  me  a  pretty  prank.  I  thought 
to  have  made  fools  of  them ;  and  now  ye  have  so  ordered 
the  business,  that  they  are  likely  to  make  a  fool  of  me 
with  their  quantums.”  Nevertheless  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  then  possessed  the  power  to  push  matters  further ;  so 
the  objectionable  quantum  was  admitted,  and  the  pardon 
granted.  It  is  evident  that  this  qualified  recognition  did, 
in  fact,  mean  nothing,  and  in  no  material  way  diminished 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  Pope ;  for,  in  the  following 
December,  when  the  vacant  sees  of  York  and  Winchester 
were  filled  up  by  the  king’s  appointment  of  Lee  and  Gar¬ 
diner,  the  new  prelates  applied  to  Rome,  as  usual,  for  the 
papal  bulls  admitting  them  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless,  shadowy  as  was  the  supremacy  as  yet  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  king1,  he  had  gained  an  immense  advantage 
by  accustoming1  the  ears  of  the  nation  to  the  ill-omened 
sound.  A  parliament,  well  packed  by  the  skilful  manage¬ 
ment  of  Cromwell,  assembled  in  the  February  of  1532 ; 
and  with  its  obsequious  aid  Henry  found  himself  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  press  his  claims  more  boldly.  Acts  were  passed 
prohibiting1  appeals  to  Rome,  and  abolishing  the  payment 
of  first-fruits  to  the  Holy  See ;  and  these  were  followed  by 
the  extortion  of  a  promise  from  convocation  never  more 
to  enact  or  enforce  any  constitutions  without  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  and  assent. 

Willingly  would  Henry  and  his  wily  adviser  have 
compromised  the  chancellor  to  some  participation  in  their 
measures;  and  having  resolved  to  present  to  parliament 
the  answers  of  the  universities  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce, 
they  prevailed  on  him  on  this  occasion  to  go  down  to  the 
lower  house,  accompanied  by  twelve  of  the  peers,  and  to 
address  the  Commons  on  the  business  in  question.  In  his 
official  capacity,  More  was  unable  to  refuse ;  but  his  speech 
betrayed  by  its  confusion  the  embarrassment  he  felt.  Every 
day  furnished  some  fresh  incident  which  increased  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  persecuted  princess,  and  his  just  fears  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Church.  His  aversion  to  the  royal 
measures,  if  it  was  not  avowed  with  any  indecent  clamour, 
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was  yet  so  far  from  being-  disguised,  that  the  nobles  of  the 
king’s  party  frequently  reproached  him  with  ingratitude 
to  his  royal  master.  Lord  Manners,  a  courtier  who  had 
ingratiated  himself  in  the  king’s  favour  by  his  unscrupu¬ 
lous  support  of  all  the  new  measures,  as  well  as  by  his  un¬ 
blushing  advocacy  of  the  divorce,  meeting  the  chancellor 
one  day,  taunted  him  with  his  backwardness  in  the  royal 
service,  adding-  sarcastically,  “  But  even  so  is  the  old  pro¬ 
verb,  Honores  mutant  Mores.”  “  Yes,”  replied  More,  who 
in  the  worst  extremity  was  never  wanting-  with  an  answer, 
“  it  is  an  apt  proverb,  if  rightly  translated ;  for  Mores  is 
Latin  for  Manners 

But  the  strong  repugnance  he  had  felt  to  the  task 
lately  imposed  on  him,  and  the  certainty  he  felt  that  others 
still  more  odious  would  have  to  be  gone  through,  did  he 
remain  in  office,  determined  him  at  length  on  the  only 
course  which  was  left  for  him  to  follow,  and  this  was  the 
resignation  of  the  great  seal.  He  saw  plainly  enough  that 
the  time  was  come  when  no  faithful  Catholic  could  act  as 
councillor  or  minister  of  the  king.  He  therefore  m-g-ently 
sought  permission  to  retire  from  office,  pleading  as  an 
excuse  his  fading  health  ;  for  he  had  indeed  for  some  time 
suffered  from  a  complaint  in  his  chest,  brought  on,  it  is 
said,  by  continual  stooping  over  his  writing-table.  After 
some  refusals,  his  petition  was  at  length  granted;  and 
on  the  16th  of  May  1532,  he  surrendered  the  great  seal 
into  the  custody  of  the  king,  who  four  days  later  gave  it 
into  the  custody  of  Sir  Thomas  Audley.  More  had  held 
the  chancellorship  for  little  more  than  two  years  and  a 
half;  during  which  brief  space  of  time  he  succeeded  in 
winning  for  himself  a  reputation  as  illustrious  as  any  which 
attaches  to  the  names  of  his  most  celebrated  predecessors 
or  successors  in  the  office.  His  extraordinary  application 
to  business  was  rivalled  by  his  matchless  integrity ;  and 
Henry  himself  was  fain  to  do  an  empty  justice  to  his  noble 
character  in  saying,  as  he  received  the  seals  from  his  hand, 
that  “  he  thanked  him  for  his  good  services,  and  that  in 
any  future  suit  which  he  might  hereafter  have,  which 
might  affect  either  his  honour  or  his  profit,  he  should  not 
fail  to  find  him  a  good  and  gracious  lord.”  Of  the  truth 
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of  these  professions,  observes  Cresacre,  let  others  judge, 
when  the  king  not  only  never  bestowed  on  him  the  value 
of  a  single  penny,  but  robbed  him  and  his  posterity  of  all 
he  ever  possessed.  Some,  says  the  same  writer,  have  af¬ 
firmed,  that  had  Sir  Thomas  been  so  happy  as  to  have  died 
before  his  resignation  and  disg'race,  “  he  would  have  been 
deemed  a  fortunate  man,  living’  and  dying-  in  all  men’s 
favour,  and  in  the  highest  judgments  of  the  world.  But 
to  my  mind  they  are  but  carnally  wise  that  affirm  this, 
and  have  no  way  tasted  of  heavenly  wisdom.  For  the  last 
scene  of  this  trag’edy  is  the  best,  and  one  not  to  be  wished 
to  have  been  omitted  for  all  the  land  which  King  Henry 
enjoyed,  though  you  should  add  the  abbey-lands  beside. 
For  though  in  his  lifetime  Sir  Thomas  had  showed  lively 
examples  of  many  excellent  virtues,  yet  his  most  heroic 
qualities  he  hath  more  exactly  expressed  towards  his  end. 
No  champion  is  crowned  till  he  hath  gotten  the  victory; 
and  behold,  he  most  gloriously  triumpheth  over  the  flesh 
by  forsaking  his  life  and  leaving-  it;  the  world,  by  despising- 
it ;  and  the  devil,  by  manfully  resisting  all  his  temptations.” 

This  “  last  best  scene  in  the  tragedy”  is  all  that  now 
remains  for  us  to  tell ;  and  our  readers  will  probably  join 
in  the  opinion  of  More’s  biographer  and  descendant,  and 
agree  with  him  that,  great  as  he  had  ever  shown  himself 
in  life,  in  disgrace  and  death  he  proved  himself  gveater 
still. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

More  in  retirement:  his  poverty.  He  breaks  the  news  of  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  his  wife.  Provides  for  his  servants.  Is  forced  to  se¬ 
parate  from  his  children.  Returns  to  his  studies.  Draws  up 
his  own  epitaph.  Progress  of  public  affairs :  the  king’s  marriage 
‘with  Anne  Eoleyn.  Cranmer.  Conclusion  of  the  divorce.  The 
Pope’s  final  decision.  Statutes  against  the  papal  supremacy. 
Pisher’s  courageous  remonstrance.  Oaths  of  supremacy.  More 
loses  the  royal  favour.  Charges  of  corruption  brought  against 
him.  The  holy  Maid  of  Kent.  Examination  of  More:  his  de¬ 
fence.  Anecdotes.  He  foresees  his  coming  trials. 

During  the  greater  period  of  his  chancellorship,  More  had 
already  felt  the  pressiu-e  of  no  common  anxieties  and  embar- 
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rassments.  He  had  found  himself  forced  to  subject  his  free 
and  open  disposition  to  the  restraints  of  prudence  and  com¬ 
promise,  and  had  been  worn  down  by  the  daily  conscious¬ 
ness  that  every  public  act  in  which  he  took  a  part  was 
likely  to  entangle  him  in  one  way  or  another  in  disloyalty 
either  to  the  Church  or  the  king-.  But  the  burden  once 
laid  down,  he  was  himself  again ;  his  old  smile  played  once 
more  on  his  lips,  and  his  old  gay  and  joyous  spirit  looked 
forward  to  the  return  of  that  happy  domestic  life  which 
fifteen  years  ago  he  had  so  unwillingly  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  courtier  and  a  statesman.  It  was  true,  he  was  a  poorer 
man  than  when  he  began  life ;  but  poverty  was  one  of  the 
last  things  that  More  could  treat  as  a  serious  evil :  spite 
of  all  his  wife’s  lectures,  he  could  never  persuade  himself 
to  do  aught  but  make  a  jest  of  it;  and  so  his  ruined  for¬ 
tunes,  and  small  hopes  of  mending  them,  gave  him  but 
little  uneasiness.  If  his  purse  was  light,  his  heart  was  yet 
lighter,  as,  on  the  morning  after  his  interview  with  the 
king, — the  affair  ofhis  resig-nation  being  yet  a  secret  from 
his  family, — he  accompanied  his  wife  to  Mass  at  Chelsea 
Church;  for  it  chanced  to  be  a  holiday.  Must  it  be  con¬ 
fessed  ? — there  was  just  one  place  where  the  shoe  pinched, 
one  difficulty  which  still  perplexed  him;  and  that  was  how 
to  break  the  intelligence  of  his  loss  of  g-reatness  to  Dame 
Alice.  However,  as  the  truth  must  be  told  at  last,  he  hit 
on  a  characteristic  way  of  telling  it.  During  his  chancel¬ 
lorship  it  had  been  the  custom  for  one  of  his  servants  to  go 
after  the  conclusion  of  Mass  to  the  dame’s  seat  in  church, 
and  to  tell  her  if  “my  lord”  had  already  gone  home  before 
her.  On  the  morning  in  question,  however,  Sir  Thomas 
came  in  person ;  and  cap  in  hand,  with  a  low  bow,  said  to 
her,  as  though  mimicking  the  tone  of  her  attendant,  “Ma¬ 
dam,  my  lord  is  gone.”  Alice  took  but  little  heed  of  the 
words,  imagining-  he  was  but  jesting  with  her,  according* 
to  his  wont;  but  on  reaching  home  he  took  the  occasion 
to  explain  to  her  that  in  very  truth  “  my  lord”  had  gone, 
and  that  the  dignity  she  had  enjoyed  as  the  wife  of  the 
Chancellor  of  England  was  no  longer  hers.  This  was  a 
grievous  blow  to  the  good  dame,  a  sad  instance  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  incurable  habit  of  “  making  goslings  in  the  ashes;” 
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and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  on  this  occasion  she  forgot 
some  of  the  wholesome  lessons  which  she  had  received 
during  their  twenty  years  of  married  life.  But  More, 
when  he  could  not  silence  her,  had  an  admirable  way  of 
turning  the  discourse ;  and  as  she  continued  to  rail  at  him 
for  his  folly,  he  began  to  criticise  her  dress,  wherein,  as  he 
said,  he  had  that  morning  observed  a  great  defect.  This 
created  a  diversion :  she  called  her  daughters,  and  bade 
them  tell  her  what  was  amiss  in  her  costume ;  and  she 
“chiding  them  that  none  of  them  could  espy  it,  they  still 
saying  they  could  find  none,  Sir  Thomas  merrily  said,  ‘  Do 
you  not  perceive  that  your  mother’s  nose  standeth  some¬ 
what  awry  V  at  which  words  she  stept  away  from  him  in  a 
rage.  All  which  he  did  to  make  her  thinke  the  lesse  of  her 
decay  of  honour,  which  else  would  have  troubled  her  sore.”* 
The  matter  being  once  broken  to  his  family  in  this 
humorous  manner,  he  began  to  set  his  house  in  order  in 
a  more  serious.,  spirit.  His  first  thought  was  for  his  ser¬ 
vants  and  retainers,  many  6'f  whom,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  day,  were  gentlemen  of  good  birth.  Calling 
them  together,  he  explained  to  them  that  in  his  reduced 
circumstances  he  could  no  long’er  maintain  so  larg-e  a  house¬ 
hold  and  added,  that  if  their  desire  were  to  enter  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  any  other  nobleman,  he  would  endeavour  to  settle 
them  to  their  contentment.  One  and  all  answered  him, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that  they  would  rather  serve  him 
for  nothing  than  other  men  for  pay.  But  to  this  he  would 
not  agree,  but  procured  fitting-  situations  for  all  of  them, 
according-  to  the  requirements  of  each  one.  His  barge,  with 
its  eight  watermen,  wherein  he  had  daily  made  the  pass¬ 
age  from  Chelsea  to  London,  he  presented  to  his  successor 
Audley.  Patenson  his  jester,  a  necessary  member  of  a 
great  man's  household,  but  an  inconsistent  appendage  to 
the  very  humble  establishment  which  More  now  proposed 
to  maintain,  was  sent  home  to  his  family,  or,  as  others  say, 
placed  among  the  retainers  of  the  lord  mayor  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  office.  And  when  all  these  arrangements  had 
been  made,  with  that  charity  and  kindliness  of  feeling  which 
More  ever  displayed  to  his  domestics,  he  called  his  children 
*  Cresacre. 
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about  him,  and  consulted  with  them  as  to  the  course  which 
lay  before  them.  The  hard  part  of  the  whole  matter  had 
now  to  be  looked  in  the  face ;  he  could  no  longer  bear  the 
charges  of  so  large  a  family,  and  it  had  become  necessary 
that  some  at  least  of  his  married  sons  and  daughters,  who 
had  hitherto  all  remained  with  their  children  under  his  roof, 
should  now  separate  to  then1  own  homes.  “  When  he  saw 
us  silent,”  says  Roper,  “  and  not  ready  to  show  our  opinions 
unto  him,  ‘  Then  will  I,’  said  he,  ‘  show  you  my  poor  mind. 
I  have  been  brought  up  at  Oxford,  at  an  inn  of  chancery, 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  also  in  the  King’s  court,  and  so  have 
gone  from  the  least  degree  to  the  highest ;  and  yet  have 
I  in  yearly  revenues  at  this  present  left  me  a  little  above 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  so  that  now  must  we  hereafter, 
if  we  like  to  live  together,  be  content  to  be  contributors 
together.  But  my  counsel  is,  that  we  fall  not  first  to  the 
lowest  fare ;  we  will  not,  therefore,  descend  to  Oxford  fare, 
nor  to  the  fare  of  New  Inn.  We  will  begin  with  Lincoln’ s- 
Inn  diet ;  and  if  we  cannot  maintain  that,  we  will  the  next 
year  go  one  step  down  to  New- Inn  fare,  wherewith  many 
an  honest  man  is  content ;  and  if  that  too  exceed  our  ability, 
then  the  next  year  will  we  descend  to  Oxford  fare ;  and  if 
our  power  stretch  not  to  that,  why  then  will  we  with  bags 
and  wallets  go  all  begging1  together,  and  hoping  that,  for 
pity’s  sake,  some  good  folk  will  g-ive  us  an  alms  as  we  sing- 
the  “  Salve>  Regina”*  at  their  doors;  and  so  shall  we  still 
keep  company,  and  be  merry  together.’  ” 

Lord  Herbert,  and  after  him  some  other  writers,  have 
severely  criticised  this  little  speech  of  More’s  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  as  undignified,  and  calculated  to  render  his  family  con¬ 
temptible.  We  know  not  what  our  readers  may  think ;  but 
to  us  there  is  no  passage  in  his  whole  life  more  touching  or 
beautiful.  How  keenly  and  painfully  his  own  most  affec¬ 
tionate  heart  must  have  felt  the  necessity  of  separation,  we 
need  not  stay  to  prove.  His  home  had  been  all  in  all  to 
him ;  and  to  keep  his  children  about  him,  and  the  close  tie 
that  united  them  together  unbroken,  he  had  taxed  his 

*  He  is  here  referring  to  the  custom  of  begging  adopted  by  the 
poor  scholars  of  Oxford,  who  were  wont  to  go  begging  through  the 
streets,  singing  the  l;  Salve  Regina.” 
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hospitality  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  prudence ;  and 
now,  when  the  time  was  come  for  them  to  part,  and  they 
stood  silent  and  in  tears  around  him,  with  nothing-  to  say 
against  the  hard  necessity,  we  hear  him  cheering  them 
with  his  old  strain  of  light-hearted  humour,  and  assuming 
a  gaiety  which  he  was  very  far  from  feeling.  He  was 
seeking  to  win  them  to  his  own  spirit  of  content,  and  to 
teach  them  to  meet  adversity  with  as  calm  a  brow  and  as 
ready  a  smile  as  they  had  worn  in  better  days.  If  this 
he  levity,  it  is  surely  a  levity  not  unworthy  of  a  philosopher 
and  a  Christian. 

“I  cannot  persuade  myself,”  says  Herbert,  “for  all 
this  talk,  that  so  excellent  a  person  would  omit  at  lit  time 
to  g-ive  his  family  a  more  sober  account  of  his  relinquishing- 
this  place.”  If  his  lordship  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
two  pages  further  on  in  the  Life  written  by  the  son-in-law 
of  More,  he  would  have  found  evidence  that  More  could 
speak  soberly  enough  when  it  was  needed ;  and  his  letters 
to  his  friend  Erasmus  might  satisfy  any  one  that  the  tone 
of  levity  which  he  took  with  his  children  was  assumed  only 
to  disguise  a  deeper  feeling-.  It  was  the  jest  which  often 
comes  from  a  full  heart,  when  it  does  not  choose  to  show 
its  anguish. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  all  his  children  should  re¬ 
turn  to  their  own  homes,  except  his  beloved  Margaret  and 
her  husband,  from  whom  he  could  not  bear  entirely  to  part ; 
and  they  accordingly  took  up  their  residence  in  the  house 
oining  his  own. 

He  pours  out  his  whole  heart  in  his  letters  to  Erasmus, 
rejoicing,  like  a  schoolboy  let  loose  from  the  desk,  over  his 
recovered  freedom.  “The  thing,  my  dear  Desiderius,  which 
Ihavemost  wished  for  from  my  childhood, — that,  being  freed 
from  the  troublesome  business  of  public  affairs,  I  mig-ht  live 
for  a  while  only  to  God  and  myself, — I  have  now,  by  the 
special  goodness  of  God  and  the  favour  of  the  king-,  ob¬ 
tained.”  Having  obtained  this  long- coveted  leisure,  he 
set  himself  to  draw  out  plans  for  its  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  ;  promising-  himself  that,  even  in  retirement,  he  might 
yet  do  good  service  to  his  country  and  his  faith.  “  The 
golden  mediocrity,”  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  is  the 
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thing  to  be  desired,  which  shall  obey  us,  and  not  we  it. 
I  set  gTeater  store  by  my  little  house,  my  study,  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  my  books,  my  family,  and  the  rest  and  peace  of 
my  mind,  than  by  all  your  king's  palaces  and  the  favour 
of  a  court.  I  look  for  other  fruit  of  my  study ;  that  I  may 
bring-  forth  the  children  that  I  travail  on,  that  I  may  give 
out  some  books  of  mine  own,  to  the  common  profit,  which 
may  somewhat  favour,  if  not  knowledg'e,  at  least  wit  and 
diligence.”  He  accordingly  applied  himself  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  several  controversial  works  beg’un  during  his  chan¬ 
cellorship,  but  left  unfinished.  His  Apology,  the  second 
part  of  his  Reply  to  Tindale,  and  a  work,  in  five  books, 
in  defence  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  belong  to 
this  period.  The  letter  in  which  he  so  mildly  and  forcibly 
exposes  the  errors  of  Frith  on  the  same  subject  is  dated 
the  year  following  his  resignation,  and  may  be  cited  as  a 
fair  example  of  his  moderation  in.  treating  with  heretics. 
Frith,  indeed,  perished  in  the  flames ;  but  they  were  none 
of  More’s  kindling.  The  whole  letter  is  conceived  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  remonstrance  rather  than  of  acrimony  ;  and  if  the 
humour  of  the  writer  sometimes  breaks  out,  it  is  never  ex¬ 
pressed  in  an  offensive  manner. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  More,  in  thus 
proposing-  to  himself  a  life  of  literary  toil,  set  an  undue 
value  on  his  own  power  as  a  writer.  Few  men  ever  dis¬ 
played  more  indifference  as  to  the  fate  of  their  works  than 
he  did,  or  regarded  their  merits  with  less  complacency.  Of 
his  Utopia,  undoubtedly  the  first  of  his  writings  in  point 
of  literary  excellence,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  it  was 
worth  no  better  than  to  have  stayed  in  its  own  island,  or 
have  been  consecrated  to  Vulcan,  i.  e.  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames.  His  Epigrams  were  published  al¬ 
most  against  his  will.  “  They  never  pleased  my  mind,” 
he  writes,  “  and  you  well  know,  my  Erasmus,  that  if  other 
men  had  not  liked  them  better  than  myself,  they  should 
never  have  been  printed.”  Of  his  controversial  works  he 
had  already  declared  to  the  Bishops,  that,  provided  heresy 
were  put  down,  he  should  be  well  content  to  cast  them  all 
into  the  Thames.  If  he  now,  therefore,  designed  to  go  on 
writing,  it  was  from  a  simple  sense  of  duty.  “The  leisure 
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which  my  prince  hath  granted  me,”  he  wrote  to  Cochleus, 
“  I  purpose  to  dedicate  to  study  and  the  honour  of  God 
and  in  one  of  his  later  treatises  he  apologises  for  taking-  up 
such  subjects,  being-  but  a  layman.  “  Would  to  heaven,” 
he  adds,  “  that  all  my  labours  were  done,  so  that  the  me¬ 
mory  of  these  pestilent  errors  were  erased  out  of  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen,  that  their  abominable  books  were  burnt  up, 
and  mine  own  walked  off  with  them ,-  that  so  the  very  name 

of  these  matters  were  utterly  put  in  oblivion . But  as 

poisons  will  be  found,  so  must  treacle  and  other  medicines 
be  provided  •,  but  the  very  treacle  were  well  lost,  so  that  the 
poison  were  lost  too.”  He  concludes  by  recommending 
the  study,  not  of  his  own  controversial  works,  but  of  the 
spiritual  writing's  of  sound  Catholic  authors,  such  as  the 
Following  of  Christ,  or  the  Scale  of  Perfection,  by  F. 
Walter  Hilton. 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  More,  who  seemed 
aware  that  not  only  had  Lis  public  career  ended,  but  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  day  rendered  it  not  unlikely  that 
disgrace  might  soon  follow  on  retirement,  drew  up  his  own 
epitaph,  which  has  since  been  engraved  and  set  up  in  the 
chancel  of  Chelsea  Church.  His  reasons  for  doing  this  he 
sets  forth  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus ;  they  were  chiefly  that 
he  might  confute  the  reports,  maliciously  circulated  by  his 
enemies,  that  he  had  been  unwillingly  forced  to  resign  his 
office.  “  I  choose  this  method,”  he  says,  “  to  prevent  these 
misrepresentations  from  gaining  credit, — assuredly  not  on 
my  own  account,  for  I  little  heed  what  men  say,  so  God 
but  approve ;  but  since  I  had  written  some  books  in  our 
mother  tongue  in  favour  of  certain  disputed  tracts,  I  con¬ 
ceived  that  it  behoved  me  to  defend  the  integrity  of  my 
character.”  The  epitaph  consists  of  a  summary  of  the  chief 
events  of  his  life ;  and  concludes  with  begging-  the  prayers 
of  the  reader  that  “lie  may  not  dread  the  approach  of 
death,  but  may  meet  it  cheerfully  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
find  death  not  so  much  death  as  the  gate  of  a  happier 
existence.”  One  passage  in  this  epitaph  has  been  often 
cited  as  furnishing  proof  of  the  old  charge  against  him, 
namely,  that  of  being  an  inveterate  persecutor  of  heretics. 
It  is  that  in  which  he  says  his  services  were  not  ungrateful 
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to  the  people,  albeit  he  had  been  severe  to  thieves,  mur¬ 
derers,  ancl  [  ].  The  blank  space  was  left  to  be 

filled  up  with  the  word  heretics,  or  rather  to  suggest  that 
word  to  the  mind  of  the  reader;  for  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  obnoxious  epithet  was  not,  as  is  commonly  represented, 
engraved  and  afterwards  effaced,  but  never  really  inserted, 
the  surface  of  the  marble  being-  perfectly  smooth,  and  pre¬ 
senting-  no  symptoms  of  erasure.  But  this  blank  space  on 
his  monument  is  surely  but  a  sorry  proof  of  his  character 
as  a  persecutor.  That  he  was  the  sworn  opponent  of  he¬ 
resy  needs  no  demonstration ;  and  More  was  not  the  man 
to  look  on  such  a  fact  as  calling  for  apology  :  but  we  fancy 
the  heretics  themselves  would,  if  brought  into  court,  have 
confessed  that  his  pen  was  his  most  deadly  weapon ;  and 
it  was  one  from  w-hich  they  at  least  shrank  as  instinctively 
and  almost  as  sensitively  as  from  thumbscrew  or  fagot. 

We  must  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  troublous 
world  from  which  More  had  withdrawn.  Roper  tells  us 
that,  shortly  after  his  resignation,  Cromwell  visited  him  at 
Chelsea,  on  which  occasion  the  ex-chancellor  exhorted  the 
new  minister  to  show  himself  a  faithful  servant,  and  a  right 
worthy  counsellor  to  the  king-,  and  not  to  flatter  him  into 
an  abuse  of  his  royal  power.  “Ever  tell  him  what  he 
ought  to  do,  and  not  what  he  can  do,”  were  his  w-ords ; 
“  for  if  a  lion  knew  his  strength,  hard  were  it  for  any  man 
to  rule  him.”  Alas,  he  little  guessed  to  whom  he  spoke, 
— to  him  who  was  already  devising  in  his  heart  schemes 
which,  by  the  creation  of  new  and  unprecedented  powers 
placed  in  the  sovereign’s  hands,  should  confer  something- 
of  their  autocratic  sway  on  himself  as  that  sovereign’s  vicar. 

The  affairs  of  the  supremacy  and  the  divorce  were  now 
!  rapidly  pushed  forward.  It  will  have  been  observed,  that 
i  all  that  had  hitherto  been  done  in  asserting  the  new  claims 
>  of  Henry  as  head  of  the  Church  had  been  in  the  way  of 
threatening  the  Pontiff,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to 
pronounce  a  favourable  decision  on  the  protracted  cause 
f  through  fear  of  driving  the  king  to  extremity.  But  Cle¬ 
ment,  forbearing  and  even  timid  as  he  had  hitherto  shown 
himself,  was  not  the  man  to  be  overawed  or  bullied  into  a 
sacrifice  of  duty.  He  had  already  assured  Henry  that  he 
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would  receive  every  indulgence  compatible  with  justice  ; 
but  he  heg’ged  in  return  that  the  king  would  not  require 
of  him  to  violate  the  immutable  commands  of  God.  When, 
in  defiance  of  all  justice  and  decency,  Queen  Catharine  had 
been  formally  expelled  from  court,  and  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  setting  forth  her  injuries 
and  appealing  to  him  for  protection,  Clement  wrote  in 
terms  of  calm  and  affectionate  expostulation  to  the  king’, 
calling  on  him  to  restore  her  to  her  rights,  and  to  banish 
her  rival  from  his  presence.  — 

But  by  that  time  Henry  had  gone  too  far  for  any  such 
remonstrance  to  recall  him  from  his  infatuation.  The  mo¬ 
ment  of  hesitation  had  passed,  and  Anne  had  regained  all 
her  former  power.  In  the  September  of  1532  she  had 
been  created  Marchioness  of  Pembroke;  on  the  25th  of 
January  following  she  was  privately  married  to  the  hing  ; . 
and  the  elevation  of  Cranmer  to  the  primacy,  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Warham,  gave  Henry  a  ready  tool  for 
carrying  out  all  his  designs.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the 
infamy  with  which  this  father  of  the  English  Reformation 
covered  himself  when,  receiving  his  consecration  as  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  prelate,  and  his  investiture  with  the  spiritual  jurisdic¬ 
tion  by  bulls  from  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  took  the  accus¬ 
tomed  oath  of  fidelity,  he  began  his  archiepiscopal  career 
by  a  solemn  act  of  perjury.  The  expedient  of  mental  re¬ 
servation. ,  when  taking  inconvenient  oaths,  has  often  been 
charged  upon  Catholics  by  their  opponents,  who  should 
be  reminded  that  this  consummate  act  of  hypocrisy  was 
devised  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  when,  on  the  morning  of 
his  consecration,  he  “  withdrew  into  a  private  corner,  and 
there  made  a  protest  against  what  he  mas  going  publicly 
to  smear  in  regard  of  his  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome.”* 

*  Dodd,  part  i.  art.  2,  p.  213.  The  various  apologies  offered 
by  Protestant  historians  for  this  detestable  duplicity  on  the  part  of 
their  favourite  “martyr”  are  worthy  of  notice.  Echard  says,  “If 
this  seemed  too  artificial  for  a  man  of  his  sincerity  (!),  yet  still  he 
acted  fairly,  and  without  actual  deceit.”  Burnet  tells  us  that  “if 
he  did  not  wholly  save  his  integrity,  yet  it  was  plain  he  intended  no 
cheat,  but  to  act  fairly  and  above-board.”  Collier  is  a  little  stag¬ 
gered  by  this  observation  of  the  right  reverend  prelate’s,  and  says, 

“  How  a  man  can  act  fairly,  and  yet  not  save  his  integrity,  is  farther 
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Seated  in  tlie  primate’s  chair,  the  solemn  farce  was  now 
heg-un.  He  indited  a  fatherly  epistle  of  reproof  to  Henry 
for  scandalising-  the  world  so  long-  by  his  unlawful  marriage 
with  Queen  Catharine,  and  declared  that  he  was  determined, 
cost  him  what  it  would,  to  abide  the  scandal  no  longer. 
He  therefore  called  on  the  king  to  empower  him  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  final  sentence  in  the  matter.  Our  readers  will 
admire  the  ingenuity  of  this  expedient:  the  judge  asks 
and  receives  his  powers  of  jurisdiction  from  the  party  in 
whose  cause  he  is  to  adjudicate;  in  other  words,  King 
Henry  is  to  pronounce  his  own  divorce.  An  instrument 
investing  Cranmer  with  such  power  was  accordingly  drawn 
up ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May  the  archbishop’s  court  opened 
at  Dunstable.  Queen  Catharine  was  summoned  to  appear; 
hut  treating  the  sulnmons  with  dignified  contempt,  she 
was  pronounced  “  contumacious,”  and  three  days  later  the 
solemn  sentence  was  given  that  her  marriage  with  the  king- 
had  been  invalid  from  the  beginning;  and  five  days  later  still, 
he  who  in  these  very  instruments  had  the  effrontery  to  set 
forth  his  title  as  the  “  Legate  of  the  Holy  See  Apostolic” 
confirmed  the  pu-ivate  marriage  already  celebrated  with 
Anne,  although  that  marriage  had  taken  plac e  four  months 
before  the  marriage  with  Queen  Catharine  had  been  de¬ 
clared  null  and  void.*  He  then  called  on  the  king  to 

than  I  can  discover ;  and  therefore,  with  due  regard  to  Cranmer’s 
memory,  it  must  be  said  that  there  was  something  of  human  infirmity 
in  this  management.”  Well  may  Dodd  remark  that  “several  of 
these  human  infirmities  were  afterwards  observable  in  Cranmer’s 
conduct,  if  those  errors  can  be  so  called  which  are  the  result  of 
thought  and  mature  deliberation.” 

*  When  Luther  was  interrogated  as  to  his  opinion  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  divorce,  he  is  known  to  have  given  a  judgment  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  king  ;  and  it  was  commonly  believed  that  his  influence 
in  Germany  went  some  way  towards  procuring  the  universal  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  claims  in  that  country.  The  apostle  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  Barnes,  the  king’s  agent, 
declaring  he  would  rather  allow  the  king  to  have  two  wives  at  the 
same  time  than  countenance  his  divorce  from  Catharine.  This 
permission  he  had  already  given  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse;  and 
it  is  somewhat  curious  that  this  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  course 
adopted  by  Henry.  His  marriage  with  Catharine  was  not  dissolved, 
nor  its  invalidity  pronounced,  when  he  solemnised  his  nuptials  with 
Anne,  Cranmer’s  active  concurrence  in  this  iniquitous  proceeding 
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submit  with  resignation  to  this  decision,  and  again  con¬ 
firmed  the  previous  marriage  with  Anne  in  another  court 
held  at  Lambeth  on  the  28th  of  May ;  two  days  after  which 
the  affair  was  terminated  by  the  coronation  of  the  new 
queen,  amid  a  display  of  magnificent  tournaments  and  festi¬ 
vities  which  solemnised  the  disgrace  of  England. 

When  the  news  reached  Rome,  Pope  Clement  proceeded 
to  treat  the  transaction  with  the  severity  it  deserved.  After 
threatening  the  parties  concerned  with  excommunication, 
if  they  did  not  separate  and  appear  at  Rome  for  judgment, 
he,  after  calm  and  weighty  deliberation,  annulled  Cranmer’s 
pretended  decree,  and  pronounced  the  first  marriage  with 
Catharine  to  be  valid  and  law  fid ;  calling  on  the  king  to 
take  her  back  again  as  his  legitimate  wife. 

This  final  decision  of  the  question  of  the  divorce  was 
not  given  until  ten  months  after  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  Cranmer ;  a  delay  which  sufficiently  justifies  Clement 
from  the  charge  of  acting  in  anger  and  precipitation. 
During  that  time,  however,  affairs  had  assumed  a  shape 
which  soon  made  it  plain  that  it  had  come  to  be  a  matter 
of  little  consequence  to  the  king- or  his  council  in  what  way 
the  Pope  might  give  his  decision.  Long  before  the  judg¬ 
ment  pronounced  by  Clement  could  have  reached  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Henry,  the  kingdom  had  been  severed  from  the 
communion  of  Rome  by  legislative  authority.  Cromwell, 
who  in  reward  for  his  past  services  now  held,  by  patent, 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  life ,  was 
charged  with  the  framing  of  a  succession  of  bills  equally 
iniquitous  and  unconstitutional.  The  qualified  submission 
lately  extorted  from  the  clergy  under  the  dread  of  praemu¬ 
nire  was  now  moulded  into  a  statute,  in  which  its  former 
limitations  were  artfully  omitted.  Another  statute  placed 
the  whole  power  of  nomination  to  vacant  sees  in  the  king-’s 
hand,  abolishing  the  confirmation  of  the  Pope ;  so  that 

is  in  harmony  with  every  part  of  his  conduct  both  before  and  after 
his  elevation  to  the  primacy.  We  should  not  look  for  much  respect 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  or  the  inviolability  of  oaths,  from 
the  man  who  had  twice  entered  into  wedlock  when  bound  to  the 
profession  of  celibacy;  the  first  time  as  a  fellow  of  .Jesus  College,  and 
the  second  by  his  engagement  in  holy  orders. 
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henceforth  the  Bishops  of  England  were  to  derive  their  ju¬ 
risdiction  from  the  sovereign  alone.  By  these  and  other 
enactments,  which  passed  the  Legislature  almost  without 
opposition,  in  one  short  session  the  whole  Papal  power  was 
swept  away  in  England,  and  Henry  obtained  in  very  deed 
and  truth  the  spiritual  supremacy  over  its  enslaved  and 
degraded  Church. 

And  were  there  none  found  who  had  the  manliness  to 
resist?  Was  not  one  voice  heard  to  plead  the  cause  of 
that  Church  which  lay  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  her 
crowned  defender?  Dodd,  in  his  Church  History,  tells 
us,  that  at  the  final  debate  on  the  supremacy,  in  the  latter 
end  of  1534,  the  clergy  were  so  much  reduced  in  spirit  by 
their  late  ill-treatment  as  to  make  but  little  opposition ; 
and  only  seven  bishops  and  two  mitred  abbots  appeared  in 
the  House.  “  The  rest  ....  endeavoured  to  stand  neuter, 
though  afterwards  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  stream.”  But  one  voice  was  heard,  that 
voice  which  had  never  yet  been  silent  when  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  integrity  of  the  faith  had  been  called  in 
question.  Fisher  had  protested  in  convopation  against 
the  submission  of  the  clergy  to  the  terms  imposed  on  them, 
hut  in  vain ;  it  was  now  his  glorious  fate  to  stand  alone  in 
refusing  his  consent  to  the  act  which  confirmed  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  declaration  of  the  royal  supremacy.  The  plan 
had  been  adopted  of  framing  an  oath  by  which  men  were 
required  to  recognise  the  succession  as  settled  on  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Henry  by  his  marriage  with  Anne ;  which 
was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  another  oath,  whereby 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  England  was  given  to  the 
king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  with  all  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
without  the  insertion  of  any  clause  or  condition,  quantum 
per  legem  Dei  licet.  The  oath  of  succession  was  first 
tendered  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  taken  by 
them  all*  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  who  absolutely  refused  to  take  it.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  not  only  had  Fisher  been  throughout  the 
firm  and  courageous  friend  of  the  injured  queen,  and  that 
therefore  the  legalisation  of  her  repudiation  by  Henry  was 
*  Life  of  Fisher,  chap,  xviii. 
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utterly  repugnant  to  him,  but  that  the  oath  now  tendered 
did  in  express  terms  declare  as  unlawful  a  marriage  so¬ 
lemnly  pronounced  valid  by  the  Holy  See.  It  did  in 
substance  renounce,  and  bid  defiance  to,  the  authority  of 
the  Yicar  of  Christ ;  and  Fisher  was  ready  to  brave  all  the 
consequences  of  his  refusal,  sooner  than  give  his  sanction 
to  such  an  act. 

The  watchful  penetrating  eye  of  Sir  Thomas  More  had 
already  guessed  from  what  quarter  the  danger  would  come. 
He  could  not  doubt  that  matters  would  soon  be  pressed  to 
extremity,  when  from  his  retirement  at  Chelsea  he  heard  of 
the  marriage  with  Anne,  and  the  preparations  for  her  solemn 
coronation.  He  was  himself  invited  to  the  ceremony,  and 
three  Bishops  were  found  to  act  as  the  royal  messengers, 
and  to  offer  him  20 1.  to  buy  a  dress  suitable  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  but  he  declined  the  invitation,  and  by  so  doing  in¬ 
curred  the  deadly  hatred  of  Anne.  He  viewed  the  state 
of  public  affairs  with  sorrowful  indig’nation.  “God  grant, 
son  Roper,”  he  said,  “  that  these  matters  within  a  while 
be  not  confirmed  m%th  oaths.”  It  was  a  prophetic  predic¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  was  by  the  administration  of  oaths,  even  more 
than  by  the  passing  of  statutes,  that  the  royal  supremacy 
was  forced  on  the  English  Church,  and  her  separation  from 
the  faith  and  unity  of  Christendom  sealed  with  the  blood 
of  martyrs. 

Nor  did  he  deceive  himself  as  to  the  probable  issue  of 
the  question  as  regarded  himself.  Many  were  the  nights 
he  spent  in  prayer  and  watching’,  to  fortify  himself  for  the 
trial  which  he  foresaw  was  not  far  off.  He  thought  not 
of  himself  alone ;  lie  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
his  wife  and  children  for  some  great  adverse  blow  by  draw¬ 
ing  them,  as  though  accidentally,  to  subjects  of  grave  and 
heavenly  meditation,  introducing’  into  his  daily  discourse 
familiar  allusions  to  the  sufferings  and  triumphs  of  the  holy 
martyrs;  and  he  would  repeat  again  and  again  what  a 
holy  and  blessed  thing  he  deemed  it  to  lose  all  things,  even 
life  itself,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  how,  did  they  but  en¬ 
courage  him  to  die  in  a  good  cause,  he  would  run  merrily 
to  such  a  death. 

Meanwhile  the  king’s  temper  towards  him  showed 
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symptoms  of  change.  Henry  had  hitherto  exercised  a 
certain  forbearance  towards  him,  desiring-  earnestly  to  win 
him  wholly  to  his  cause ;  but  when  he  perceived  no  pro¬ 
mise  of  such  a  result,  he  began  to  lend  a  more  willing  ear 
to  the  malicious  representations  of  Anne,  who  had  marked 
the  late  chancellor  as  an  early  victim  of  her  hate.  The 
first  signs  of  More’s  impending  disgrace  were  the  com¬ 
plaints  which  began  to  be  brought  against  him  of  miscon¬ 
duct  in  his  late  office.  With  a  pardonable  satisfaction,  he 
had  congratulated  himself,  in  writing  to  Erasmus,  on  the  fact 
that  no  one  had  yet  stepped  forward  to  challenge  his  offi¬ 
cial  integrity.  N  ow,  however,  charges  began  to  thicken : 
it  was  said  that  he  had  received  bribes  and  presents ;  but 
the  accusations  were  on  examination  so  triumphantly  dis¬ 
proved,  that  they  did  but  set  the  matchless  integrity  of 
Sir  Thomas  in  a  brighter  light.  Certainly  had  there  been 
the  least  possible  evidence  of  misconduct  in  any  of  the 
cases  brought  forward,  it  would  not  have  failed  to  be  seized 
hold  of  by  his  enemies.  One  of  these  accusations  was  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  council,  Lord  Wiltshire,  the  father  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  the  sworn  foe  of  More,  presiding  as 
judge.  The  charge  consisted  of  his  having-  accepted  a 
silver-gilt  cup  from  the  wife  of  a  person  in  whose  favour 
he  had.  pronounced  a  decree.  He  calmly  admitted  the 
fact  of  such  a  cup  having  been  brought  him,  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  judgment  had  been  given  in  the  suit. 
The  president’s  eyes  glistened  with  delight ;  and,  unable 
to  restrain  his  joy  at  what  he  deemed  the  conviction  of  his 
enenry,  he  exclaimed,  “  There,  my  lords,  did  I  not  tell  you 
the  matter  would  be  found  true?”  But  More  quietly 
begged  the  council,  as  they  had  patiently  heard  one  half 
of  his  tale,  to  tarry  for  the  other,  and  went  on  to  say  that 
he  had  indeed  taken  the  cup,  but  immediately  sent  for  his 
butler  to  fill  it  with  wine  ;  which  being  done,  he  had  cour¬ 
teously  drank  to  the  lady’s  good  health,  and  had  then  re¬ 
turned  the  cup  into  her  hands  to  carry  back  as  a  New- 
Year’s  present  to  her  husband ;  and  she  herself,  when 
called  to  give  evidence,  witnessed  to  the  exact  truth  oi 
this  version  of  the  matter.  Other  stories  of  a  like  descrip¬ 
tion  were  similarly  disposed  of;  and  the  fact  that  nothing 
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was  found  which  it  was  possible  in  the  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  allege  against  his  honour,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
how  scrupulously  he  had  abstained  from  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  evil.  Another  accusation  was,  that  he  had  answered 
and  refuted  a  certain  book  set  forth  by  the  authority  of 
the  council,  after  the  sentence  of  divorce  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Cranmer;  and  this  he  also  denied  and  dis¬ 
proved  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  which  is  preserved  among 
his  other  writings. 

But  a  yet  more  serious  charge  remained,  and  one  to 
which  More  stood  committed  with  something-  more  of  the 
shadow  of  justice.  A  certain  nun  of  the  priory  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Canterbury,  named  Elizabeth  Barton, 
whose  intellects  were  unsettled,  and  whose  imagination 
had  been  powerfully  excited  by  the  recent  attacks  on  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  injuries  offered  to  Queen  Catharine,  had 
uttered  a  number  of  supposed  prophecies  and  revelations, 
denouncing-  the  divine  judgment  on  the  sacrilegious  mon¬ 
arch.  It  had  been  her  custom  to  apply  to  various  persons 
of  influence  and  reputation,  and  charge  them  to  carry  her 
remonstrances  to  Henry’s  ears.  Among  others  she  se¬ 
lected  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  whose  principles  were 
known-  to  be  in  strong-  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
court,  and  who  so  far  gave  her  credit,  that  he  counselled 
her  to  speak  to  the  king-  in  her  own  person.  After  this, 
she  obtained  an  interview  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  to  have  been  favourably  impressed  with  her; 
and  in  this  he  was  not  singular,  for  multitudes  of  persons 
of  all  ranks  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  “the  holy 
Maid  of  Kent,”  as  she  was  commonly  called,  and  listening 
to  her  pretended  revelations.  By  one  of  the  late  acts  it 
had  been  declared  high  treason  to  slander  the  king-’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Anne,  and  this  unfortunate  girl  and  some  of  her 
favourers  were  the  first  to  suffer  under  its  provisions.  At 
the  same  time  Fisher  and  More  were  attainted  for  mispri¬ 
sion  of  treason ;  the  former  escaped  that  time  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  of  three  hundred  pounds;  as  regards  the 
latter,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  insertion  of  his  name  in  the 
hill  of  attainder  was  intended  chiefly  as  a  threat,  in  order 
to  terrify  him  into  unconditional  submission  to  the  king’s 
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pleasure.  But  More  showed  as  little  disposition  to  be  ter¬ 
rified  as  to  be  cajoled  :  he  boldly  demanded  to  be  suffered 
to  plead  against  the  bill  at  the  bar  of  the  House;  a  proposal 
which  so  alarmed  the  royal  advisers,  who  well  knew  the 
extent  of  his  influence,  and  dreaded  the  result  should  he 
be  suffered  publicly  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  that  a 
private  committee  was  appointed  to  hear  him,  consisting 
of  Cranmer,  Audlev,  Cromwell,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

On  the  appointed  day,  he  was  summoned  to  their  pre¬ 
sence  ;  and  Roper,  who  trembled  lest  his  father-in-law 
should  hopelessly  commit  himself  by  the  undaunted  avowal 
of  his  principles,  besought  him  not  to  throw  away  his  life 
on  such  a  question,  but,  so  far  as  he  rightly  might,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  the  discharge  of  his  name  from  the  bill. 
More  promised  to  be  reasonable,  and  proceeded  to  confront 
the  lords.  Law  proceedings  and  state  trials  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  those  days  on  principles  very  much  at  variance 
with  our  ideas  of  justice,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a 
prisoner  even  on  trial  for  his  life  to  have  to  sustain  an 
argument  with  his  judge  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  the 
particular  opinions  for  which  he  was  about  to  die.  Much 
in  the  same  spirit  was  More’s  examination  now  conducted. 
The  lords,  whose  object  was  to  win  him  to  submission,  re¬ 
ceived  him  courteously,  and  then  set  to  work  on  the  task 
of  his  conversion.  They  reminded  him  of  the  many  proofs 
of  royal  favour  he  had  already  received,  and  of  the  desire 
which  the  king  entertained  of  retaining  him  in  his  service, 
and  rewarding  him  with  yet  higher  dignities;  adding,  that 
there  was  nothing  too  great  for  him  to  expect,  provided 
he  did  but  add  his  sanction  and  consent  to  the  sentence  in 
favour  of  the  marriage  which  had  been  already  given  by 
the  parliament  and  the  Universities.  More  replied  that  he 
admitted  all  they  alleged  concerning  the  gracious  favour 
ever  shown  him  by  the  king ;  but  as  regarded  the  divorce, 
he  had  been  repeatedly  promised  by  his  highness  that  on 
that  subject  he  should  never  more  be  molested.  Seeing 
that  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  they  had  recourse  to 
threats,  saying  that  the  king’s  majesty  had  bidden  them, 
if  they  could  not  win  him,  to  charge  him  that  never  was 
there  servant  so  villanous  to  his  sovereign,  or  subject  so 
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traitorous  to  liis  prince  ;  forasmuch  as  that  “he,  by  subtle 
and  sinister  sleights,  had  most  unnaturally  procured  and 
provoked  the  king  to  set  forth  his  book  on  the  seven  Sa¬ 
craments,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Pope’s  authority, 
thereby  causing  his  majesty  to  put  a  sword  in  the  Pope’s 
hand,  wherewith  to  light  against  himself  to  his  own  dis¬ 
honour.”  There  was  something-  so  novel  in  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  accusation,  that  it  is  really  a  matter  worthy  of  ad¬ 
miration  that  More  in  his  reply  could  have  restrained  his 
powers  of  ridicule,  and  answered  to  it  with  any  show  of 
gravity.  That  Henry,  embarrassed  by  the  results  of  his 
own  literary  success,  should  now  turn  on  his  old  friend, 
and  charge  it  on  him  as  an  unnatural  and  unheard-of  vil- 
lany,  that  he  had  helped  his  royal  master  to  verify  his 
quotations,  when  he  aspired  to  the  fame  of  an  author,  and 
had  traitorously  and  maliciously  provoked  him  to  the  writing 
of  a  hook,  was  certainly  strange  matter  to  be  set  forth  in 
a  bill  of  attainder ;  and  More  in  his  reply  again  alluded  to 
the  fact,  that  so  far  from  the  king  having  acted  under  his 
influence,  he  had  himself  been  convinced  by  Henry’s  own 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

“  My  lords,”  he  said,  as  they  continued  to  threaten 
him,  “  these  threats  are  terrors  for  children,  and  not  for  me. 
I  believe  the  king-  of  his.  honour  will  never  lay  that  book 
to  my  charge ;  for  there  is  none  that  can  say  more  for  my 
discharge  on  that  point  than  himself.  He  knows  that  I 
was  never  promoter  or  counsellor  of  it ;  only  after  it  was 
finished  by  his  grace’s  appointment,  I  sorted  out  and 
placed  in  order  the  principal  matters  thereof.  Wherein 
when  I  had  found  the  Pope’s  authority  highly  advanced, 
and  with  strong  arguments  mightily  defended,  I  said  to 
his  grace  that  I  thought  it  best  that  that  place  should  be 
amended,  and  his  authority  more  slenderly  touched  on. 
‘Nay,’  quoth  his  grace,  ‘but  we  are  so  much  bound  to 
the  See  of  Rome  that  we  cannot  do  too  mvch  to  honour  it.’ 
Then  did  I  further  put  him  in  mind  of  our  statutes  of  prce- 
munirc,  whereby  a  good  part  of  the  Pope’s  pastoral  care 
was  pared  away  ;  whereto  he  answered,  ‘  Whatsoever  im¬ 
pediment  there  be,  we  will  set  forth  that  authority  to  the 
uttermost ;  for  we  have  received  from  that  See  our  crown 
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imperial/  which,  till  his  grace  with  his  own  mouth  so  told 
me,  I  never  heard  before ;  which  things  being  considered, 
I  trust  his  highness  will  never  more  speak  of  this,  but  will 
himself  clear  me  from  the  charge.”'* 

There  was  nothing  to  reply  to  this  defence,  and  the 
lords  therefore  dismissed  him  from  their  presence,  not  a 
syllable  having  been  spoken  during  their  whole  interview 
touching-  the  real  charge  for  which  he  had  been  brought 
before  them,  namely,  his  having  countenanced  and  abetted 
the  holy  Maid  of  Kent. 

He  left  the  council-chamber  in  high  spirits,  although 
he  well  knew  what  the  result  of  his  bold  defence  was  sure 
to  be.  As  he  and  his  son-in-law  proceeded  by  boat  to 
Chelsea,  the  latter,  observing  his  unusual  flow  of  joyous 
merriment,  was  persuaded  that  his  name  had  been  struck 
out  of  the  bill,  and  that  all  was  now  well.  So  when  they 
had  landed  from  their  boat,  and  were  walking  together, 
as  was  their  custom,  in  the  garden  by  the  river’s  side, 
Roper  ventured  to  question  him  on  what  had  passed.  “  I 
trust,  sir,”  he  said,  “  that  since  you  are  so  merry,  all  is 
well.”  “  It  is  indeed  well,  son  Roper,”  replied  More ; 
“  and  I  thank  God  for  the  same.”  “  Are  you,  then,  sir, 
put  out  of  the  bill  ?”  continued  Roper.  “  By  my  troth,  I 
never  remembered  the  bill,”  returned  More ;  “  but  I  will 
tell  thee  why  I  am  so  merry, — I  have  given  the  devil  a 
foul  fall,  and  I  rejoice  because  I  have  gone  so  far  with 
those  lords,  that  without  great  shame  I  can  never  go  back 
again.”  It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  More 
that  he  never  feared  to  acknowledge  his  natural  weakness. 
He  was  used  to  say  of  himself  that  his  flesh  was  so  frail, 
that  without  God’s  grace  it  could  not  so  much  as  endure 

*  We  must  bear  in  mind  tbat  More  is  here  speaking  of  opinions 
expressed  by  him  fourteen  years  previously.  It  was  at  this  time 
that,  by  Henry’s  desire,  he  began  those  studies  which  ended  by  in¬ 
spiring  him  with  very  different  sentiments.  Looking  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  merely  as  a  law-officer  of  the  English  crown,  he  was,  unhap¬ 
pily,  but  too  correct  in  stating  that  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See 
had  been  “pared  away’’  by  the  statutes  of pramunire.  But,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  sentiments  he  held  at  the  close  of  his  life  were  on  this 
point  clear  and  unmistakable:  he  regarded  allegiance  to  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  as  binding  on  his  soul  under  peril  of  eternal  damnation. 
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a  fillip;  and  he  never  blushed  to  own  how  much  nature 
shrank  from  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  it  by  duty. 

When  Henry  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
had  borne  himself  before  the  council,  he  passionately  in¬ 
sisted  that  his  name  should  be  kept  in  the  bill  of  attainder, 
and  that  he  should  be  immediately  proceeded  against ;  but 
the  lords  succeeded  in  dissuading-  him  from  this,  declaring- 
that  the  conviction  on  the  minds  of  parliament  in  favour  of 
the  late  chancellor  was  so  great,  that  there  was  no  chance 
for  the  bill  if  it  were  made  to  include  him ;  and  Henry 
unwillingly  yielded  to  their  representations,  though  he  did 
not  relax  in  his  determination  to  be  aveng'ed. 

Roper  w-as  the  first  to  hear  that  his  father-in-law’s 
name  had  been  put  out  of  the  bill,  and  instantly  sent  off 
the  joyful  tidings  to  Chelsea.  His  wife  hurried  to  More, 
full  of  thankfulness  for  her  father’s  safety ;  but  he  received 
her  congratulations  with  the  warning  words,  “  Meg-,  quod 
differhir,  non  aufertur knowing  well  that  the  hour  of 
dang-er  was  only  for  a  time  delayed.  A  day  or  two  after¬ 
wards  he  was  visited  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  said  in 
the  course  of  their  familiar  conversation,  “  By  the  Mass, 
Mr.  More,  but  it  is  perilous  striving  with  princes.  As  a  friend, 
I  would  I  could  bend  you  to  the  king’s  pleasure;  mind 
you  not  that  the  anger  of  a  king-  bringeth  death  ?”  “  Is 

that  all,  my  lord  ?”  answered  More  with  his  usual  readi¬ 
ness  in  reply;  “then  the  difference  between  you  and  me  is 
only  this,  that  I  shall  die  to-day,  and  you  to-morrow;” 
so  clearly  did  he  see  his  position  at  that  moment,  and  so 
heartily  did  he  yield  his  consent  to  the  fate  which  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  as  lie  was  well  assured,  awaited  those  who  were 
not  content  to  take  the  tyrant’s  will  for  the  rule  of  their  con¬ 
science. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  framing  of  the  oath,  he  held 
himself  in  readiness  for  a  summons ;  and  to  prepare  his 
family  for  such  an  event,  he  hired  a  pursuivant  to  come 
suddenly  to  his  house  when  he  was  at  dinner,  and,  knock¬ 
ing  hastily  at  the  door,  warn  him  to  appear  before  the  com¬ 
missioners.  He  wished  that  they,  as  well  as  he,  should  be 
imder  no  mistake  as  to  the  probable  result ;  and  one  day 
*  “  That  which  is  deferred  is  not  dismissed.” 
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asking  his  daughter  Margaret  how  the  world  went,  and 
what  news  there  was  of  the  new  queen,  “  In  faith,  father,” 
she  replied,  “never  was  it  merrier;  there  is  nothing  at  court 
but  sporting  and  dancing.”  “  Alas,  Meg,”  he  exclaimed* 
“  is  it  even  so  with  her  ?  it  pitieth  me  to  think  unto  what 
misery  that  poor  soul  will  come;  with  these  dances  of  hers 
she  mill  spurn  off  our  heads  like  foot-halls,  hut  it  will  not 
he  long  ere  her  own  head  will  dance  the  same  dance  as  ours.” 
These  words  received  a  sad  and  literal  fulfilment,  and  after 
the  execution  of  Anne,  were  not  unnaturally  looked  on  as 
among-  those  sayings  of  Sir  Thomas  More  which  evinced 
something  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  oath  of  succession.  More  is  summoned  to  take  it.  His  parting 
from  his  home.  His  interview  with  the  commissioners.  Fisher 
and  More  committed  to  the  Tower.  His  correspondence  with 
his  daughter  Margaret.  Their  interview.  Margaret  seeks  to 
move  him.  His  constancy.  His  meeting  with  his  wife.  At¬ 
tempts  of  Cromwell  and  Rich  to  entrap  him.  His  papers  seized. 
Sufferings  of  Fisher.  His  trial  and  death.  Trial  of  More. 
Treachery  of  Rich.  More’s  defence.  His  sentence.  Farewell 
to  his  children.  His  execution.  Conclusion. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  oath  of  succession,  by 
which  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
been  called  upon  to  declare  the  lawfulness  of  Henry’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Anne,  and  to  settle  the  crown  on  her  issue. 
The  administration  of  this  oath  began  a  few  days  after  the 
execution  of  the  holy  maid  of  Kent.  It  had  been  taken  by 
a  great  number  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  commissioners  were 
most  anxious  to  secure  its  acceptance  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
knowing  that  should  he  submit,  no  further  resistance  need 
be  apprehended  in  any  other  qnarter. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April  1534,  that 
the  pursuivant,  whose  arrival  had  been  so  long  expected, 
at  length  made  his  ill-omened  appearance  at  the  door  of 
the  once-happy  home  of  Chelsea,  and  summoned  More  to 
appear  that  day  before  the  commissioners,  who  held  their 
sittings  at  Lambeth.  He  received  the  summons  with  as 
much  composure  as  though  it  were  an  invitation  to  some 
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gay  banquet ;  and,  according1  to  his  invariable  custom  be¬ 
fore  entering  on  any  business  of  moment,  he  went  to  church 
to  be  confessed,  to  hear  Mass,  and  to  receive  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  and  then  prepared  to  take  boat  for  Lambeth.  But 
his  full  heart  could  not  bear  to  take  leave  of  his  family  that 
day  as  he  was  ordinarily  wont  to  do.  “  He  had  evermore 
been  used,”  says  Roper,  “  at  his  departure  from  his  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  to  have  them  bring  him 
to  his  boat,  and  there  to  kiss  them,  and  bid  them  all  fare¬ 
well  ;  but  that  day  he  would  suffer  none  of  them  to  follow 
him  forth  from  the  gate,  but  pulled  the  wicket  after  him,  and 
shut  them  all  from  him.  Margaret  had  lingered  behind 
the  others  to  take  a  last  farewell;  but  her  father  did  not 
give  her  the  opportunity  which  she  sought.  He  never 
turned  to  look  at  her  or  wave  his  hand  as  usual,  but  with 
a  heavy  heart  and  sorrowful  countenance  entered  the  boat 
with  his  son-in-law.  It  was  his  last  parting-  from  his  happy 
home,  and  he  knew  it  well.  They  sat  for  a  while  silent 
and  sorrowful :  there  was  a  hard  and  bitter  struggle  going 
on  within;  but  it  was  the  last  rebellion  of  nature,  and  it  was 
soon  over.  Roper,  who  had  been  absorbed  in  his  own  me¬ 
lancholy  reflections  as  he  perceived  his  father-in-law’s  un¬ 
usual  sadness,  was  suddenly  roused  by  feeling  his  ear  pulled, 
and  looking  up,  saw  that  beloved  and  venerable  face  smil¬ 
ing  on  him  with  its  more  wonted  expression  of  glad  compo¬ 
sure.  “  Son  Roper,”  he  whispered,  “  I  thank  our  Lord, 
the  field  is  won.”  The  words  puzzled  him,  for  he  could 
not  follow  the  rapid  workings  of  More’s  mind;  yet  loth  to 
seem  ignorant,  he  answered  at  random,  “  Sir,  1  am  very 
glad.”  But  afterwards  thinking  over  the  incident,  he 
rightly  conjectured  that  Sir  Thomas  had  alluded  to  the 
momentary  resistance  he  had  had  to  offer  to  the  appeals 
of  natural  affection,  which  he  had  then  utterly  silenced  by 
the  grace  and  help  of  God. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  Lambeth,  and  stood  before  the 
commissioners.  They  were — Boston,  the  Abbot  of  West¬ 
minster,  of  whom  Widmore  says,  that  “  his  conscience  was 
not  likely  to  stand  in  his  way  on  any  occasion,”  Cranmer 
the  primate,  Cromwell,  and  the  infamous  Audley.  Being 
called  on  to  take  the  oath,  he  referred  to  the  existing  sta- 
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tutes,  declared  liimself  ready  to  swear  to  defend  the  succes¬ 
sion  as  settled  by  parliament,  and  disclaimed  censuring-  any 
who  had  taken  the  oath ;  adding-,  however,  that  he  could 
not  swear  to  all  it  contained  without  wounding-  his  con¬ 
science.  He  was  remanded  for  a  while,  and  suffered  to 
walk  in  the  g-arden  whilst  the  oath  was  being-  administered 
to  others.  He  had  the  sorrow  of  beholding  a  crowd  of 
pusillanimous  clergy,  among  whom  were  several  Bishops, 
who  all  took  the  oath,  “  without  scruple,  step,  or  stay 
and,  as  he  describes  the  scene  in  one  of  his  letters,  there 
was  the  Vicar  of  Croydon  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  clergy,  among  whom  the  vicar,  by  way  of  a  show  of 
g-ladness,  called  for  drink,  after  he  had  sworn,  and  drank 
“  valde  familiariter.”*  “  Meanwhile,”  he  says,  “  I  tarried 
in  the  old  burned  chamber  that  looketh  into  the  g-arden, 
and  would  not  go  down  because  of  the  heat.  .  .  .  And  when 
they  had  all  played  their  pageant  and  were  gone  out  of 
the  place,  then  was  I  called  in  again.” 

Two  only,  among  those  that  day  summoned  before  the 
commissioners,  had  refused  the  oath  besides  himself :  one 
was  a  certain  Dr.  Wilson,  the  king’s  confessor,  whom  from 
his  seat  in  the  ruined  chamber  More  beheld  led  a  pri¬ 
soner  from  their  presence,  and  “genteely  sent  straight  unto 
the  Tower ;”  the  other  was  the  noble  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  he  had  already  re¬ 
fused  the  oath  of  succession,  on  its  first  administration  to 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  He  had  been  suffered  to 
retire  to  his  palace  at  Rochester,  but  four  days  later  was 
summoned  to  Lambeth  by  a  letter  from  the  primate.  The 
description  which  his  biographer  has  left  us  of  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  is  so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  inserting-  it  at  length.  He  sat  down  calmly 
and  deliberately  to  put  his  house  in  order,  as  one  who  was 
about  to  die  ;  he  made  his  will,  and  disposed  all  things  for 
the  comfort  of  his  servants,  and  then  set  out  for  Lambeth. 
Passing  through  Rochester,  he  was  met  by  a  multitude  of 
persons,  both  citizens  and  countrymen,  who  crowded  about 
him,  asking  his  blessing-,  which  he  gave,  riding-  through 
their  ranks  with  his  white  locks  all  uncovered;  they,  mean- 
*  “Very  jollily.'’ 
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while,  weeping  like  children  over  that  which  was  at  once 
their  misery  and  his  glory.  Gently  extricating-  himself 
from  the  crowd,  he  rode  on  in  silence,  till  he  came  to  the 
brow  of  Shooter’s  Hill,  and  there  dismounting-,  he  sat  down 
to  rest  and  refresh  himself  with  a  scanty  meal.  From  the 
summit  of  that  eminence,  he  took  a  last  look  at  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  his  beloved  diocese.  “We  will  make  g-ood  use  of 
our  time,”  he  observed  cheerfully  to  his  attendants,  “  and 
dine  in  the  open  air  while  yet  we  may.”  Then  once  more 
mounting-  his  horse,  he  rode  on  to  London.  The  oath  being-  ten¬ 
dered  to  him,  he  begged  time  to  consider  his  reply ;  and  five 
days  being  granted  him,  he  was  dismissed  to  his  own  house. 

'  Then  More  was  again  called,  and  shown  the  long  list 
of  those  who  had  yielded  their  assent ;  and  severe  threats 
were  used  of  the  extremity  of  the  king’s  displeasure  should 
he  still  persist  in  his  obstinacy,  and  withhold  the  reasons  of 
his  refusal.  More  replied,  that  he  would  readily  give  his 
reasons,  provided  he  had  the  king’s  assurance  that  these 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  additional  offence;  but  this  being 
rejected,  and  all  arguments  urged  by  the  commissioners 
being  found  useless  to  make  him  yield,  he  was  at  length 
given  into  the  custody  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  It 
is  said  that  even  yet  the  king  evinced  a  disposition  to  treat 
him  with  forbearance;  but  Queen  Anne,  by  her  importunity, 
urged  him  on  to  show  neither  favour  nor  mercy ;  and  four 
days  later  (April  17th,  1534),  the  oath  being  once  more 
tendered  and  refused,  More  was  finally  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Tower.  Thither  Fisher  was  also  committed,  on  his 
absolute  refusal  to  take  the  oath  as  it  then  stood ;  and  thus 
these  two  holy  confessors  found  themselves  fellow-captives 
in  the  same  prison,  and  for  the  same  glorious  cause. 

As  More  was  being  conducted  to  his  prison,  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  whose  charge  he  was  observing  the  gold  chain  he 
wore  round  his  neck,  advised  him  to  send  it  home  to  his 
famihr.  “  Nay,”  he  replied,  “  if  my  enemies  take  me  on 
the  field,  I  am  content  they  should  have  somewhat  for 
their  pains.”  In  fact,  he  knew  well  enoug-h  that  it  mat¬ 
tered  little  whether  his  personal  effects  were  in  the  Tower 
or  at  his  house  at  Chelsea.  That  house,  according-  to  the 
iniquitous  custom  of  the  time,  had  already  been  searched 
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and  plundered  by  the  king’s  pursuivants;  and  as  he  now 
landed  at  the  Tower  Stairs,  the  process  of  fleecing-  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  officers  of  the  lieutenant.  One  of  them  de¬ 
manded  his  upper  garment  as  a  perquisite.  “  Here  it  is, 
Master  Porter,”  answered  More  with  bis  usual  humour, 
taking-  off  his  cap  from  his  head,  “  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  not 
a  better  one.”  “  Ho,  no,”  answered  the  porter  roughly ; 
“  by  your  leave,  sir,  it  is  your  coat  I  must  have  ;”  and  the 
prisoner  quietly  submitted  as  they  stripped  his  gown  from 
his  shoulders.  He  was  allowed  the  unusual  privilege  of 
having  an  attendant,  and  chose  one  of  his  old  servants, 
named  John  h  Wood,  a  simple  countryman,  who  coifld 
neither  read  nor  write.  This  man  was  sworn,  should  he 
see  or  hear  any  thing  against  the  king,  to  reveal  the  same 
to  the  lieutenant.  The  latter  treated  his  noble  prisoner 
with  marked  respect,  and  More  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
his  usual  style.  “  Master  Lieutenant,”  he  said,  “  I  shall, 
as  I  trust,  make  no  complaints  of  my  fare  ;  but  whenever 
I  do,  or  shall  become  burdensome,  do  not  spare  to  thrust 
me  out  of  your  doors.” 

During-  the  first  month  of  his  imprisonment  he  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  see  no  one ;  and  his  daughter  Margaret,  to  whom 
the  separation  was  anguish,  and  who  was  resolved  to  ob¬ 
tain  admittance  to  him,  hit  on  an  expedient  by  which  she 
outwitted  even  the  practised  craft  of  Mr.  Secretary  Crom¬ 
well.  She  determined  to  address  a  letter  to  her  father, 
which  she  felt  sure  would  be  intercepted,  in  which  she  in¬ 
troduced  expressions  whose  sense  might  readily  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  intended  to  persuade  him  to  yield.  The  device 
succeeded.  The  letter  was  carried  to  Cromwell,  who,  be¬ 
lieving-  that  he  might  practise  on  the  firmness  of  More 
through  the  affections  of  his  daughter,  gave  immediate 
orders  for  her  free  admittance  to  her  father  so  long  as  he 
should  remain  a  prisoner.  When  the  letter  was  delivered  to 
More,  a  pang-  of  anguish  shot  through  him  more  terrible  than 
any  penalty  in  the  power  of  the  tyrant  to  inflict.  That  his 
beloved  daughter  should  demand  of  him  the  sacrifice  of  his 
conscience, — that  she  to  whom  his  inmost  thoug-hts  had  been 
revealed  should  so  little  have  comprehended  the  principles 
which  moved  him, — this  was  a  far  sorer  trial  than  any  which 
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had  yet  befallen  him.  “  Our  Lord  bless  you  !”  he  writes  in 
answer  ■,  “  if  I  had  not  been  at  a  firm  and  fast  point  this 
good  while  before,  your  lamentable  letter  had  not  a  little 
abashed  me,  surely  far  above  all  other  things,  of  which  I 
hear  not  a  few  that  are  terrible,-  but  surely  none  ever- 
touched  me  so  near,  or  were  so  grievous  to  me,  as  that 
you,  my  well-beloved  child,  should,  in  such  vehement  pite¬ 
ous  manner,  labour  to  persuade  me  to  the  thing  wherein, 
of  pure  necessity,  for  respect  of  my  own  soul,  I  have  so 
often  given  you  precise  answer.” 

His  distress  soon  abated,  however,  when  Margaret,  once 
admitted  to  his  dungeon,  explained  the  matter.  We  will  not 
deny  that  there  was  something  of  deception  in  the  plan  she 
had  devised ;  yet  we  feel  confident  that  the  fault,  such  as  it 
was,  will  find  a  ready  indulgence  from  our  readers.  They 
met  at  last, — those  two  noble  hearts,  knit  fast  together 
throug'h  so  many  years  in  the  tenderest,  closest,  purest  love 
which  is  capable  of  kindling  our  human  nature.  The  filial  tie, 
so  true  ana  lively  a  representation  of  the  creature’s  union 
with  its  Creator,  had  acquired  an  additional  sanctity  by  the 
new  circumstances  under  which  Margaret  now  beheld  her 
father,  and  by  his  new  claims  upon  her  veneration.  From  a 
child  she  had  loved  and  honoured  him ;  but  now  he  bore, 
not  in  her  eyes  alone,  but  in  those  of  ali  Christian  Europe, 
the  character  of  a  confessor  for  the  faith,  and  of  one  whose 
confessorship  was  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  the  bloody 
crown  of  martyrdom.  She  saw  in  him  a  change  which, 
whilst  it  rendered  him  not  less  dear,  added  something  of 
awe  and  reverence  to  the  love  which  filled  her  heart  as  she 
gazed  on  him.  Solitude  and  suffering,  the  hourly  con¬ 
templation  of  a  traitor’s  death,  and  a  near  and  abiding- 
sense  of  the  eternity  on  whose  tlireshold  he  was  standing-, 
as  well  as  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  even  more  than  his 
usual  amount  of  prayers  and  austerities,  had  imparted  an 
almost  superhuman  expression  to  his  noble  features ;  his 
quick  animal  spirits  had  given  place  to  a  sweet  and  ear¬ 
nest  cheerfulness,  on  which  there  rested  a  certain  solem¬ 
nity,  which  spoke  of  the  end,  now  not  very  far  off.  Tak¬ 
ing  his  daughter  by  the  hand,  he  made  her  kneel  down  by 
his  side ;  and  before  commencing  one  word  of  familiar  talk. 
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they  recited  together  the  Litany  and  the  Penitential  Psalms. 
Then  he  rose,  gazed  at  her  fondly,  and  sitting  down  be¬ 
side  her,  they  mutually  poured  forth  their  whole  soids  to 
one  another.  More  spoke  with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  and 
showed  himself  as  indifferent  as  ever  to  the  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  lot.  “  They  that  put  me  here,  Meg,”  he 
said,  “  ween,  as  I  verily  believe,  that  they  have  done  me 
a  high  displeasure;  hut  I  assure  thee,  mine  own  good 
daughter,  had  it  not  been  for  wife  and  children,  I  would 
long  ere  this  have  chosen  a  straighter  cell.  Methinks  God 
dealeth  with  me  as  with  a  wanton  child,  and  doth  set  me 
on  his  lap  to  dandle  me.” 

After  this  first  interview,  Margaret  was  allowed  con¬ 
stant  access  to  her  father,  and  it  plainly  appears  that 
every  attempt  was  made  to  bend  his  constancy  through 
her  influence.  A  letter  is  preserved,  addressed  to  Mar¬ 
garet  by  her  kinswoman  Alice  Allington,  which,  together 
with  the  reply,  gives  us  an  exact  account  of  all  that  passed 
between  More  and  his  daughter  on  this  subject.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  in  a  visit  he  had  paid 
to  Alice’s  husband,  had  artfully  expressed  his  regret  that 
Sir  Thomas,  by  his  obstinacy,  should  be  casting  away  his 
life,  and  had  thrown  out  various  arguments  and  subtleties, 
which  he  trusted  might  be  conveyed  in  a  persuasive  form 
to  More  either  by  Alice  or  her  cousin.  Nor  was  he  mis¬ 
taken.  Every  word  of  his  conversation  was  immediately 
written  to  Margaret,  who,  in  her  next  interview  with  her 
father,  failed  not  to  urge  every  point  so  skilfully  suggested 
by  Audley.  Margaret  had  herself  taken  the  oath,  coupled 
with  the  important  qualification,  “  in  so  far  as  it  was  agree¬ 
able  to  the  law  of  God and  it  is  plain  that,  having,  in 
common  with  the  vast  majority  of  even  well-intentioned 
English  Catholics  of  that  day,  but  an  imperfect  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  question  involved,  she  re¬ 
garded  her  father’s  scruples  as  somewhat  overstrained ;  or 
it  may  be  that,  with  all  her  learning,  she  had  so  thoroughly 
a  woman’s  heart  and  a  woman’s  head,  that  her  earnest  de¬ 
sire  to  save  her  father’s  life  prevented  her  from  reasoning 
very  closely  at  all  upon  the  matter.  Certain  it  is,  from 
her  own  words,  that  she  pressed  every  argument  in  her 
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power  to  move  him  to  relent.  More  heard  her  with  his 
usual  smile.  “  What,  Mistress  Eve,”  he  said,  “  hath  mv 
daughter*  Allington  played  the  serpent  with  you,  and  with 
her  letter  set  you  to  work  to  tempt  your  father,  and  for 
the  love  you  bear  him  labour  to  make  him  swear  against 
his  conscience,  and  so  send  him  to  the  devil  ?”  Then, 
changing*  his  tone  to  one  of  earnest  sadness,  “  Daughter 
Margaret,”  he  continued,  “  we  two  have  talked  this  tiling 
over  twice  or  thrice  ;  hut  touching  this  thing-,  I  can  in  no 
wise  do  it.  Many  years  I  have  advised  and  studied  the 
matter ;  hut  I  cannot  hear  or  see  that  which  shall  move 
me  to  change  my  mind.  There  is  no  remedy ;  God  hath 
placed  me  in  this  strait,  that  I  must  either  deadly  displease 
Him,  or  abide  whatever  He  wills  to  fall  on  me.”  This  ex¬ 
pression  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  plainly  proves  the  over¬ 
whelming  importance  which  More  attached  to  the  whole 
question.  There  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  would 
refuse  this  great  man  the  merit  of  having-  died  for  con¬ 
science’  sake,  and  who  have  attempted  to  represent  him  as 
in  no  way  suffering-  on  any  religious  grounds.  His  own 
words,  faithfully  reported  by  Margaret’s  pen,  are  his  best 
defence.  Taking-  up  the  letter  in  which  Audley’s  argu¬ 
ments  were  set  forth,  ho  read  it  once  again.  “  His  lordship 
thinketh  this  thing  but  a  trifle,”  he  said;  “and  as  you, 
Margaret,  told  me  but  now,  so  think  many  whom  for  their 
learning  and  virtue  I  not  a  little  esteem.  And  yet,  daugh¬ 
ter,  though  I  should  see  my  Lord  of  Rochester  himself  to 
swear  the  oath  before  me,  it  would  be  but  little  to  me.  I 
pin  myself  to  no  man’s  back.  Some  may  act  through  favour, 
and  some  through  fear ;  and  some  may  frame  for  himself 
a  conscience,  and  think  that,  while  he  did  it  for  fear,  God 
would  forgive  him ;  and  some,  peradventure,  may  think 
that  they  will  repent  and  be  shriven,  and  so  God  shall 
remit  it  to  them.  But  in  good  faith,  Margaret,  Jean  use 
no  such  ways  in  so  great  a  matter.  Ana  this  much  for 
thy  comfort  will  I  say,  my  daughter,  that  my  own  con¬ 
science  in  this  matter  is  such  as  may  well  stand  with  mine 
own  salvation,  whereof,  Meg,  I  am  as  sure  as  that  there  is 
a  God  in  heaven.  Therefore,  as  for  all  the  rest, — goods, 
*  The  daughter  of  his  wife  Alice  by  her  first  husband. 
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lands,  and  life  itself  (if  the  chance  should  so  fortune), — since 
this  conscience  is  sure  for  me,  I  verily  trust  in  God  that  He 
shall  rather  strengthen  me  to  hear  the  loss  than  put  my 
soul  in  peril.”  Margaret  remained  silent  and  sorrowful ; 
words  so  grand  and  lofty  coming  from  his  lips  convinced 
her  that  her  last  hope  was  gone,  and  that  the  solemn  con¬ 
victions  of  his  conscience  were  things  too  sacred  for  her 
ever  to  wish  to  overrule.  “I  was  very  sad,”  she  writes; 
“  as  I  promise  you,  sister,  my  heart  was  full  heavy  for  the 
peril  of  his  person, — for,  in  faith,  I  feared  not  for  his  soul.” 
More  watched  her  countenance;  and  reassuming  his  ac¬ 
customed  tone  of  gaiety,  “  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet!”  he  said,  “  how  now,  mother  Eve !  Sit  you  musing 
with  some  serpent  upon  some  new  persuasion  to  offer  father 
Adam  the  apple  once  again  ?”  In  spite  of  her  anguish, 
Margaret  could  not  resist  his  pleasantry,  but  answered  him 
in  his  own  strain.  “  In  good  faith,  father,”  she  replied, 
“  I  can  no  more.  I  am,  as  Cressida  saith  in  Chaucer,  even 
at  my  wit’s  end.  I  know  not  what  more  to  say,  unless 
I  could  persuade  you  with  Master  Harry  Patenson’s 
reasoning.  For  when  he  heard  you  were  still  in  the 
Tower  because  you  would  not  swear,  he  waxed  angry,  and 
said,  ‘Why,  what  aileth  him,  that  he  will  not  swear? 
Wherefore  doth  he  stick  to  swear?  I  have  sworn  myself.’ 
And  even  so,  father,  may  I  not  say  with  Master  Harry, 
‘  Why  should  you  refuse  to  swear  ?  for  I  have  taken  the 
oath  myself.’”  At  this  More  laughed  heartily,  and  said, 
“  That  word  was  like  Eve  too,  for  she  offered  Adam  no 
worse  fruit  than  she  had  eaten  herself.”  Then,  resuming  a 
graver  tone,  he  sought  to  comfort  her.  “  Meg,”  he  said 
“  (though  it  soundeth  like  a  riddle),  there  is  a  case  where  a 
man  may  lose  his  head,  and  yet  have  no  harm.  I  have  not 
in  this  matter  forgotten  the  counsel  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospel,  that  we  should  count  the  cost  ere  yet  we  begin  to 
build.  Full  many  a  restless  night,  Margaret,  while  my 
wife  slept,  have  I  weighed  and  counted,  ere  yet  I  closed 
my  eyes,  what  peril  might  befall  me ;  and  I  am  sure  no 
care  came  heavier  than  mine.  In  thinking  on  it,  daugh¬ 
ter,  I  had  oftentimes  a  right  heavy  heart;  but  yet  I 
thank  m3r  Lord  that  for  all  that  I  never  thought  to 
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change.”  She  ventured  to  hint  that  a  time  might  come, 
however,  when  his  mind  might  change,  and  that  then  it 
would  be  all  too  late.  The  words  seemed  to  touch  him  to 
the  quick.  “  Too  late !”  he  cried ;  “  I  beseech  our  Lord, 
that  if  ever  I  make  such  a  change,  it  may  be  too  late  in¬ 
deed.  In  this  world,  I  pray  that  I  may  never  benefit  by 
such  a  change.  And  albeit  I  know  well  that  for  my  sins  I 
am  well  worthy  that  God  should  let  me  slip,  yet  I  cannot 
but  trust  His  merciful  °-ooduess.  I  will  not  mistrust  His 
gTace  ;  and  if  it  be  His  gracious  mind  that  I  suffer  in  this 
cause,  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  His  high  goodness  He  will 
make  it  to  serve  as  a  release  of  the  pains  of  purgatory. 
Mistrust  Him,  Meg,  will  I  not,  even  though  I  should  feel 
me  faint.  Yea,  if  I  feel  my  fear  even  at  the  point  to  over¬ 
throw  me,  yet  will  I  remember  how  St.  Peter  began  to  sink 
for  his  want  of  faith,  and  then  will  I,  like  him,  call  on  Christ 
for  help ;  and  He  will  set  His  holy  hand  on  me,  and  in 
the  stormy  seas  will  hold  me  up  from  drowning.  I  wot 
well,  Margaret,  without  my  own  fault  He  will  not  let  me 
be  lost.  But  if  He  suffer  me  ever  to  perish,  yet  shall  I  then 
serve  to  praise  His  justice.  Wherefore,  mine  own  daugh¬ 
ter,  trouble  not  thy  mind  for  any  tiling  that  can  happen  to 
me  in  this  life,  for  nothing  can  happen  but  what  God  will; 
and  I  know,  and  am  sure,  that  whatsoever  it  he,  be  it  never 
so  bad,  it  shall  indeed  be  the  best.  And  so,  my  good 
child,  commend  me  to  all  my  friends ;  and  I  pray  right 
heartily  that  you  will  all  serve  God,  and  be  merry  and  re¬ 
joice  in  Him.  And  if  aught  happen  to  me  that  shall  grieve 
you,  pray  for  me  to  God,  but  be  not  troubled  ;  pray  for 
me,  as  heartily  I  shall  for  all  of  you,  that  we  may  meet 
together  again  in  heaven,  where  we  shall  make  merry  for 
ever,  and  never  have  trouble  more.” 

Margaret  was  forced  to  yield  ;  and  her  reply  to  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  her  on  the  same  subject  shows  that  his 
arguments  had  more  than  satisfied  her.  In  it  she  says 
how  she  has  read  again  and  again  “  his  most  fruitful  and 
delectable  letter,  the  faithful  messenger  of  his  virtuous 
mind,  rid  from  all  corrupt  love  of  worldly  thing's,  and  fast 
knit  only  to  the  love  of  God ;  who.  I  doubt  not,  mine  own 
father,”  she  continues,  “  will  hold  His  hand  over  you,  and 
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preserve  you  both  in  body  and  soul  now,  when  you  have 
cast  off  all  earthly  consolations,  and  resigned  yourself  wil¬ 
lingly,  gladly,  and  fully,  for  His  love,  to  His  holy  protec¬ 
tion.  And  further,  what  think  you  has  comforted  us  since 
your  departure  from  us  ?  surely  the  experience  we  have 
had  of  your  life  past  and  godly  conversation  ;  being  sure, 
moreover,  of  the  continuance  of  the  same  to  the  rest  and 
gladness  of  your  heart,  now  devoid  of  all  earthly  dregs, 
garnished  with  the  noble  vesture  of  heavenly  virtues,  and 
a  pleasant  palace  for  the  repose  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.” 
It  is  clear  that  she  had  at  last  resigned  all  hopes  of  saving 
his  life,  and  had  entered  into  the  spirit  with  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  put  off  all  cares  and  thoughts  of  earth,  and  was 
calmly  awaiting  his  death-sentence,  as  a  summons  to  God 
long  anticipated  and  now  wearily  desired.  She  concludes 
with  the  trust  that  they  may  be  reunited  in  the  bliss  of 
heaven ;  and  signs  herself,  “  Your  own  loving  obedient 
daughter  and  beadswoman,  Margaret  Roper,  who  desireth 
above  all  worldly  things  to  be  in  John  a  Wood’s  place,  to 
do  you  some  service.” 

More  was  careful  to  point  out  to  his  daughter  the  utter 
illegality  of  his  imprisonment.  No  statute  had  as  yet  pre¬ 
scribed  the  particular  form  of  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  all 
the  king’s  subjects ;  and  Henry,  taking  advantage  of  this 
omission,  proceeded  to  model  and  add  to  it  according  to 
his  pleasure.  Thus  a  clause  was  soon  afterwards  appended 
by  which  the  clergy  were  called  on  to  acknowledge  the 
king  in  express  terms  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and 
to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and,  by 
a  bungling  piece  of  legislation,  a  second  statute  had  to  be 
passed  to  confirm  this  amended  oath.  Moreover,  it  was 
declared  high  treason  for  any  one  to  speak  maliciously 
against  the  supremacy  ;  the  word  “  maliciously”  being  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Commons.  From  that  time  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  marriage  and  the  supremacy  were  included 
under  one  oath  ;  and  the  denial  of  the  one  seems  to  have 
been  considered  equivalent  to  an  attack  upon  the  other. 

Margaret  continued  to  visit  her  father  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  convey  to  him  such  means  as  she  could  raise 
for  his  support,  either  from  the  charity  of  friends  or  by  her 
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own  exertions.  One  day,  as  they  stood  together  at  his 
prison-window,  they  beheld  three  Carthusian  monks  led 
forth  to  execution  for  denial  of  the  supremacy.  “  See, 
Meg,”  exclaimed  her  father,  “  how  these  blessed  men  go 
forth  to  their  deaths,  as  cheerful  as  bridegrooms  to  their 
marriage ;  surely  God  thinketh  not  thy  silly  father  worthy 
of  so  quick  release.”  Some  while  after,  Dame  Alice  her¬ 
self  obtained  leave  to  visit  her  husband ;  and  as  she  entered 
his  chamber,  she  saluted  him  in  most  characteristic  lan¬ 
guage.  “  What,  the  good  gear,  Mr.  More !”  she  said  • 
“  I  marvel  that  you  who  are  accounted  a  wise  man  should 
play  the  fool,  and  choose  to  abide  in  this  filthy  prison 
among  the  rats  and  mice,  when  you  might  be  abroad  at 
your  liberty,  if  you  would  but  do  as  others  have  done. 
And,  seeing  that  you  have  a  right  goodly  house  at  Chel¬ 
sea,  I  wonder  why,  in  God’s  name,  you  tarry  longer  here.” 
“  Alice,”  replied  Sir  Thomas,  “  tell  me  this  one  thing-, — is 
not  tins  house  as  near  heaven  as  my  own  ?”  This  was  too 
lofty  a  strain  for  the  dame,  who  was  somewhat  excited ; 
but  having  no  very  apt  argument  to  bring-  forward  in 
reply,  she  contented  herself  with  one  of  her  favourite  eja¬ 
culations.  “Twittlo  twattle!”  she  said  contemptuously, 
xt  will  this  gear  never  be  left  ?”  “  Very  well,  Mrs.  Alice,” 

he  continued,  “  and  if  it  be  as  I  have  said,  why  should  I 
not  be  at  my  ease  here  as  well  as  there.  Surely  were  I  but 
buried  in  the  ground  for  some  years,  and  then  to  arise  and 
go  to  that  gay  house  of  mine,  its  indwellers  would  quickly 
bid  me  begone.  And  why,  then,  should  I  set  so  much 
store  by  a  house  which  will  so  quickly  forget  its  master  ?” 

In  spite  of  every  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  his  jailors. 
More  continued  to  exchange  letters  with  two  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  Dr.  Wilson,  the  king’s  former  confessor,  and  his 
venerable  friend  Bishop  Fisher.  That  holy  prelate,  now 
in  his  eightieth  year,  was  sutfering  from  every  extremity 
of  want.  Marked  out  as  the  special  victim  of  Anne’s  ma¬ 
lignant  vengeance,  no  mercy  had  been  shown  him ;  his 
very  clothes  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  a  few  rags 
given  him  in  exchange  hardly  sufficient  to  cover  him.  He 
was  left  without  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  More 
from  time  to  time  sent  him  portions  of  his  own  food. 
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Meanwhile  the  efforts  of  the  king’s  party  were  unceas¬ 
ing  to  win  More  even  yet  to  submission.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  twice  visited  him  in  his  prison,  and  Cromwell  had 
several  interviews  with  him  alone.  Again  and  again  did 
both  More  and  Fisher  reply,  in  answer  to  the  urgent  repre¬ 
sentations  of  their  visitors,  that  they  would  swear  to  observe 
any  law  of  succession  settled  by  the  Legislature ;  hut  they 
refused  to  give  their  reasons  for  not  taking-  the  oath  as  then 
expressed,  simply  because  by  so  doing,  and  thus  stating  their 
belief  in  the  unlawfulness  of  the  marriage  with  Anne,  they 
would,  according  to  the  iniquitous  statute  recently  passed, 
have  incurred  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

According  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  no  device  was 
spared  to  entrap  More  into  such  a  declaration.  Cromwell 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  read  the  statute  in  which  the  king 
was  pronounced  the  head  of  the  Church ;  and  inquired 
what  he  thought  of  it.  More,  however,  steadily  declined 
giving  any  reply  to  this  artful  question ;  saying,  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  dispute  concerning  the  titles  of  either  the 
king  or  the  Pope.  But  Cromwell  demanded  a  more  exact 
answer,  nothing  less  being  enough  to  content  the  king  •  in 
other  words,  More  was  called  upon,  by  command  of  the 
king-,  to  utter  an  opinion  which,  if  he  gave,  would  be 
brought  against  him  as  evidence  of  the  crime  of  high 
treason.  After  their  conversation  was  ended,  Cromwell 
was  large  in  his  promises  that  no  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  any  thing  that  had  passed.  Rich,*  the  king’s 
solicitor-general,  was  next  let  loose  upon  the  noble  pri- 

*  The  career  of  Rich  was,  if  possible,  more  deeply  dyed  in  ini¬ 
quity  than  that  of  Audley  himself.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  singularly  unprejudiced  account  of  these  two  men  who  success¬ 
ively  disgraced  the  chancellorship  after  the  death  of  More,  as  they 
will  find  the  facts  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Bio¬ 
graphy.  Rich  was  one  of  the  great  instruments  for  carrying  on  the 
Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  was  he,  too,  who,  stained 
as  he  was  with  countless  villanies,  waited  on  the  Princess  Mary  with 
the  royal  command  that  “she  should  no  more  use  the  private  Mass, 
nor  do  any  divine  service  other  than  the  law  prescribed and  it  was 
he  who  received  from  her  lips  the  heroic  reply,  that  “  she  would  obey 
the  king  in  all  that  conscience  permitted,  and  would  die  to  do  him 
good ;  but  that  she  would  sooner  lay  her  head  on  the  block  than  use 
any  other  service  than  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.” 
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soner.  This  wretch,  the  worthy  accomplice  of  Audley  in 
all  his  deeds  of  infamy,  came  (June  12,  1535)  with  an 
order  to  seize  and  take  away  all  Sir  Thomas’s  hooks. 
Whilst  his  companions  were  packing  up  these,  the  only 
consolations  of  his  captivity,  Rich  entered,  as  though  care¬ 
lessly,  into  conversation  with  him,  and  affected  a  friendly 
tone.  “  You  are  a  learned  man,  Mr.  More,”  he  said ;  “  I 
would  fain  ask  you  one  question :  if  the  realm  were  to 
accept  me  as  king  by  act  of  parliament,  would  you  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  title?”  “Yes,”  replied  More,  “I  would.” 
“  Well,”  continued  Rich,  “  and  suppose  they  declared  me 
Pope,  would  you  not  take  me  for  Pope  ?”  “  As  to  that,” 

replied  More,  “  the  parliament  has  power  to  do  th e  first; 
but  for  the  rest,  let  me  in  my  turn  ask  you,  supposing-  a  law 
were  passed  that  God  should  not  be  God,  I  suppose  you, 
Mr.  Rich,  would  g-ive  it  your  assent?”  “No,”  replied 
Rich,  “  because  no  parliament  has  power  to  affirm  such  a 
thing-.”  Here  More  left  the  matter ;  but  Rich  invented  a 
sequel  to  the  conversation,  which  he  then  duly  reported 
to  the  council,  declaring-  that  Sir  Thomas  had  concluded 
with  the  words,  “And  no  more,  Mr.  Rich,  has  the  parlia¬ 
ment  the  power  to  declare  the  king- supreme  head  of  the 
Church.”  Upon  which  report  he  was  afterwards  indicted 
of  high  treason,  as  having-  “maliciously,  traitorously,  and 
devilishly”  denied  the  king’s  supremacy.  We  shall  pre¬ 
sently  see  in  what  manner  More  met  this  accusation  on  his 
trial ;  we  only  now  allude  to  the  circumstance  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  his  solitude  was  beset 
by  his  crafty  enemies,  who  did  their  best  to  wile  him  into 
incautious  admissions  which  they  might  afterwards  manu¬ 
facture  into  overt  acts  of  treason. 

By  the  seizure  of  his  books,  More  had  lost  his  chief 
consolation.  With  habitual  humour,  he  closed  his  windows, 
saying,  “  When  the  wares  and  the  tools  are  taken  away, 
what  is  to  be  done  but  shut  up  the  shop  ?”  So  long-  as 
his  “tools”  were  left  him,  he  failed  not  to  use  them,  and 
even  when  pens  were  gone,  he  contrived  to  supply  their 
place  with  a  coal.  During  the  time  of  his  imprisonment, 
which  lasted  altogether  fifteen  months,  he  wrote  A  Dia¬ 
logue  of  Comfort  against  Tribulation ,  and  had  begun  a 
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treatise  on  our  Lord’s  Passion,  when  his  writing-materials 
were  taken  from  him.  “  After  that  time”  (says  his  grand¬ 
son),  “  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  meditation,  for  which 
purpose  he  kept  his  room  darkened.”  Nevertheless,  he 
continued  to  write  various  prayers  and  pious  effusions  on 
such  stray  morsels  of  paper  as  he  could  lay  hands  on,  be¬ 
sides  a  considerable  number  of  letters.  These  were  after¬ 
wards  kept  by  his  descendants  as  precious  relics  ;  and  the 
characters  traced  in  coal  by  the  hands  of  More  were  drawn 
over  in  ink,  and  so  preserved.  Some  of  his  prayers  and 
meditations  written  in  this  manner  are  published  among’ 
his  works.  One  of  them  bears  evidence  of  having  been 
written  by  way  of  persuading  himself  to  a  perfect  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  injuries  he  was  daily  enduring.  “  But,”  he 
says,  “  the  matter  requires  to  be  more  considered  than  I 
can  now  conveniently  write,  having  no  other  pen  than  a 
coal.”  True  to  his  nature,  he  makes  his  homely  writing- 
materials  a  matter  for  jesting ;  and,  writing  of  his  beloved 
daughter,  remarks,  that  “a  whole  peck  of  coal  could  not 
suffice  to  do  her  justice.” 

His  communication  with  Bishop  Fisher  was  at  length 
discovered,  and  the  Bishop’s  servant  who  had  carried  their 
letters  was  closely  imprisoned,  and  threatened  with  death. 
He  was  a  simple  countryman,  and  is  said  to  have  asked 
his  keeper  if  there  had  been  a  new  statute  made  for  hang¬ 
ing  a  man  for  serving  his  master.  The  laugh  which  his 
simplicity  raised  obtained  him  his  liberty,  on  condition, 
however,  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  no  more  letters. 

One  of  the  dishonest  devices  resorted  to  by  the  council 
was  to  represent  to  each  of  the  prisoners  that  his  companion 
had  yielded,  hoping  by  this  falsehood  to  persuade  them  to 
its  will.  Fisher  was  the  first  on  whom  the  experiment  was 
tried  by  the  commissioners.  He  was  summoned  before  them ; 
and  after  being  severely  reproved  for  his  late  correspond¬ 
ence  with  More,  they  informed  him  that  the  ex-chancellor 
had  taken  the  oath,  and  that  therefore  he  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  follow  his  friend’s  example.  Fisher,  simple- 
hearted  and  unsuspicious,  believed  their  report ;  but  it  only 
added  to  his  sorrows,  without  in  the  least  shaking  his  con¬ 
stancy.  “  I  grieve,”  he  said,  “  that  his  courage  hath  failed 
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him;  and  yet  I  am  not  the  man  to  blame  him,  not 
being1  beset  by  the  temptations  of  wife  and  children,  to 
which  he  hath  yielded.  Nevertheless  it  affecteth  me  in 
no  wise ;  -for  unless  I  would  make  shipwreck  of  my  soul 
and  conscience,  I  cannot  take  your  oath.”  He  was  then 
dismissed,  and  closeljr confined  in  an  adjoining-  chamber; 
and  it  was  given  out  that  he  too  had  taken  the  oath, 
and  had  been  afterwards  admitted  to  kiss  the  king’s 
hand. 

This  new  fabrication  was  designed  as  a  means  of  en- 
trapping  More.  Margaret  Roper  was  even  then  at  the  door 
of  the  council-chamber  with  a  petition  on  her  father’s  be¬ 
half,  which  she  had  courageously  resolved  to  present  to  the 
lords  with  her  own  hands.  Audley,  who  knew  her  busi¬ 
ness,  went  out  to  speak  with  her,  and  artfully  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  obstinac3r  of  her  father,  especially  since 
even  Fisher  had  now  seen  his  error,  and  taken  the  oath. 
“  With  that,”  says  Fisher’s  biographer,  “she  gave  a  spring 
for  joy,  and  asked  him,  was  he  sure  that  my  lord  of  Ro¬ 
chester  had  taken  the  oath?  ‘Yes,’  said  the  chancellor, 
‘  and  marc  than  that ;  lie  is  non  with  the  king,  and  you  will 
see  him  at  liberty  soon  and  in  high  favour.’  ”  She  waited 
to  hear  no  more,  but  hurried  to  her  father  and  told  him  all. 
Fisher,  so  stout  and  constant,  so  holy  and  so  high  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  had  yielded  his  consent,  and  would  he  still  refuse  ? 
But  More  was  not  so  easily  deceived.  “You  are  a  fool, 
Meg,”  he  said,  “  and  not  used  to  these  sleights :  but  I  know 
their  tricks ;  they  think  to  take  me  in  a  puppet-snatch,  but 
they  are  deceived ;  and  I  tell  thee  more,  if  the  Bishop  had 
taken  the  oath,  he  would  be  no  precedent  for  sin.”  But 
presently  he  was  himself  again  called  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  related  the  same  false  story  with  a  deliber¬ 
ation  which  would  have  been  difficult  to  men  less  practised 
in  deception  than  Rich  and  Audley.  More  asked  to  speak 
with  the  Bishop ;  he  should  do  so,  it  was  replied,  so  soon 
as  he  had  taken  the  oath.  He  begged  to  see  his  signature ; 
it  had  been  carried  to  the  king,  was  Audley’s  unblushing 
answer.  “  Then,  my  lords,  let  me  plainly  tell  you,”  said 
More,  “  that  I  do  not  believe  1113-  lord  of  Rochester  has 
either  subscribed  his  hand  or  taken  the  oath ;  and  if  he 
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had  done  loth,  I  could  do  neither”  They  were  then  both 
taken  back  to  the  Tower. 

The  winter  now  drew  on,  and  brought  with  it  many 
sufferings,  especially  to  the  aged  prelate.  A  touching  let¬ 
ter  addressed  by  him  to  Cromwell  is  preserved,  in  which 
he  begs  for  requisite  food  and  clothing,  as  well  as  for  the 
further  indulgence  of  his  books  of  devotion,  and  license  to 
make  his  confessions  to  some  priest  before  the  holy  time  of 
Christmas.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  requests 
were  granted.  His  clothes  and  books,  and  every  movable 
property  he  possessed,  had  been  already  seized  by  the  king*. 
With  the  books,  “  the  like  of  which  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  any  private  man  in  Christendom,”  the 
officers  filled  thirty-two  large  tubs ;  and  as  they  roamed 
through  the  house  searching  for  every  thing-  of  any  value, 
they  suddenly  espied  a  chest  locked  and  bound  with  iron, 
which  stood  in  his  private  chamber.  This  they  conjectured 
must  contain  some  great  treasure  ;  but  on  breaking  it  open, 
they  found,  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  a  hair-shirt  and  some 
disciplines, — to  their  great  disappointment,  and  to  Fisher’s 
sore  vexation,  who  said,  when  he  heard  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  that  if  he  had  not  forgotten  it  in  his  haste,  that 
chest  should  never  have  been  found. 

Paul  III.,  who  had  succeeded  Clement  in  the  pontifical 
chair,  entertained  so  deep  a  veneration  for  the  merits  and 
sufferings  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  that  in  the  first  year 
of  his  consecration  he  created  him  a  cardinal.  When  the 
news  of  this  reached  England,  Cromwell  was  despatched 
to  the  new  cardinal’s  prison  to  question  him  on  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  subject.  “  How  say  you,  my  lord  of  Ro¬ 
chester,”  said  the  secretary ;  “  if  the  Pope  shall  send  you 
the  cardinal’s  hat,  would  you  accept  it?”  “Sir,”  replied 
Fisher  with  his  usual  undaunted  courage,  “  I  know  myself 
all  unworthy  of  such  a  dignity;  nevertheless,  assure  your¬ 
self,  if  such  a  thing  did  happen,  I  would  do  my  best  to 
improve  it  to  the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
would  receive  it  on  my  knees.”  This  answer  was  repoi'ted 
to  Henry,  who  had  perhaps  hoped  for  some  less  respectful 
expressions  touching  the  Holy  See ;  and,  enraged  at  the  un¬ 
broken  spirit  of  the  Bishop,  he  exclaimed,  “  Yea,  saith  he 
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so  indeed  ?  well,  let  the  Pope  send  him  the  hat  when  he 
will,  I  will  see  to  it  that  he  hath  never  a  head  to  set  it 
on.” 

The  trial  of  the  two  prisoners  was  now  resolved  on,  and 
it  was  determined  to  begin  with  Fisher.  On  the  7th  of 
May,  a  special  commission  having-  been  issued  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  under  the  great  seal,  he  was  placed  at  the  bar,  where, 
through  infirmity  and  ag’e,  he  could  scarcely  support  himself, 
and  there  charged  with  having  maliciously  spoken  these 
words  :  “  The  king  our  sovereign  lord  is  not  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England.”  The  witness  for  the  crown 
was  Rich,  the  solicitor-general,  who  declared  that  Fisher 
had  spoken  these  words  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
he  had  paid  him  in  the  Tower.  Let  our  readers  judge  of 
the  astonishment  with  which  the  prisoner  listened  to  this 
allegation,  the  explanation  of  which  is  best  given  in  the 
speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  court  by  way  of  defence. 
“  Mr.  Rich,”  he  said,  “  I  marvel  to  hear  you  come  and  bear 
witness  against  me  of  those  words.  My  lords,  this  man 
came  to  me  on  a  secret  message  which  he  brought  me  from 
the  king,  wherein  his  grace  desired  to  know  my  full  opinion 
on  the  matter.  But  I  put  him  in  mind  of  the  new  act  of 
parliament,  which  might  endanger  me  much,  should  I  speak 
any  thing-  against  its  provisions.  Whereon  he  assured  me 
that  the  king  willed  me  to  know  that,  upon  his  honour,  and 
on  the  morel  of  a  king,  nothing-  I  should  say  unto  this  his 
messenger  should  be  deemed  against  the  statute,  seeing-  it 
was  but  a  declaration  of  my  mind  unto  his  own  person  5 
and  the  messenger  added  his  solemn  promise  that  my 
words  should  be  repeated  to  no  living  soul,  but  only  to 
the  king.”  Rich  did  not  attempt  to  contradict  this  state¬ 
ment,  merely  saying,  “  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  commanded and  then,  as  counsel  for  the  crown, 
he  argued,  that  assuming  the  Bishop’s  story  to  be  true,  it 
was  no  discharge  in  law  for  a  direct  violation  of  the  statue. 
On  this  Audley  ruled,  and  all  the  other  judges  concurred, 
that  “  this  message  and  promise  from  the  king  neither  did 
nor  could  discharge  him ;  but  that  in  so  speaking  against 
the  king’s  supremacy,  yea,  though  at  the  king's  own  com¬ 
mand,  he  had  committed  treason,  and  that  nothing  could 
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save  him  from  death  hut  the  king’s  pardon.”  After  a  few 
more  objections,  overruled  by  the  same  hand,  and  in  the 
same  atrocious  spirit,  Audley  summed  up ;  and  “  so  ag¬ 
gravated  the  case  to  the  jury,  making  it  so  heinous  and 
dangerous  a  treason,  that  they  easily  perceived  what  ver¬ 
dict  they  must  give.”  Yet  many  of  his  hearers,  and  some 
even  of  his  judges,  were  melted  to  tears,  when  they  saw 
this  venerable  man  condemned  to  a  shameful  death  on 
such  evidence. 

Fisher’s  execution  took  place  on  the  21st  of  June.  We 
scarce  know  of  any  martyrdom  whose  story  is  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  that  of  this  heroic  and  venerable  man.  When 
the  day  dawned  at  last,  he  rose  with  alacrity,  and  putting- 
off  his  hair-shirt,  dressed  himself  with  a  care  so  unusual, 
that  his  attendant  could  not  restrain  his  surprise.  “  Dost 
thou  not  mark  it  is  our  marriage-day?”  replied  the  aged 
prelate ;  “it  becometh  us,  therefore,  to  use  some  solemnity.” 
Privation  and  long-  imprisonment  had  rendered  him  too 
weak  to  stand  or  walk ;  but  whilst  the  soldiers  were  as¬ 
sembling-,  and  the  lieutenant  and  sheriffs  were  making-  their 
preparations  for  departure,  he  supported  himself  by  lean¬ 
ing  against  his  dungeon-wall,  and  took  the  Breviary  into 
his  hand  for  the  last  time.  “  0  Lord,”  he  exclaimed,  “  this 
is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  open  this  book :  let  some  com¬ 
fortable  words  now  chance  unto  me,  that  I,  Thy  poor  ser¬ 
vant,  may  glorify  Thee  in  this  last  hour.”  He  opened  it 
at  these  words  of  the  17th  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel: 
“  Hcec  est  autem  vita  cetema,  ut  cognoscant  te  solum 
verum  Deum  et  quem  misisti  Jesum  Christum.  Ego  te 
glorifcavi  super  terram,  opus  consummavi  quod  dedisti 
mihi,”  Ac.'*  “  Enough,”  he  said  ;  “  this  is  sufficient  learn¬ 
ing-  for  me  to  my  life’s  end.”  They  carried  him  to  the 
scaffold,  which  when  he  reached,  he  seemed  filled  with 
sudden  and  supernatural  strength,  and  mounted  it  with  a 
firm  and  unfaltering  step.  The  south-eastern  sun  of  the 
summer  morning  was  shining  brightly  on  his  face,  whereon 

*  “Now  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may  know  Thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.  I  have  glorified 
Thee  on  the  earth  ;  I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest 
me  to  do,”  &c.  John  xvii.  3,  &c. 
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lie  lifted  up  liis  hands  and  ejaculated,  “  Accedite  ad  euvi,  et 
illuminamini ;  et facies  vestrce  non  confundcntv.  r *  When 
they  had  taken  off  his  outer  garments,  they  gazed  with 
wonder  to  behold  his  frame  wasted  with  suffering-  and 
austerity ;  “  he  seemed  a  very  image  of  death.”  “  I  come,” 
he  said,  “  to  die  for  the  faith  of  Christ’s  holy  Catholic 
Church.”  After  a  few  prayers,  he  received  the  single  blow 
which  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  The  corpse  was 
immediately  stripped,  and  left  lying  on  the  scaffold  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  it  was  then  buried,  with  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  disgrace,  in  a  grave  in  Allhallows  Church,  which 
the  soldiers  dug  with  their  halberds.  It  is  said  that  the  head 
was  carried  to  Anne  Boleyn,  by  her  own  command,  before 
it  was  set  up  on  the  city- gates.  She  gazed  at  it  con¬ 
temptuously,  saying,  “  Is  this  the  head  which  hath  so 
often  exclaimed  against  me  ?  I  trow  never  more  shall  it 
do  me  harm and  with  that,  striking  at  the  mouth  with 
the  back  of  her  hand,  a  projecting  tooth  inflicted  a  slight 
erasure  of  the  skin,  which  caused  a  wound,  the  mark  of 
which  she  never  lost  to  the  hour  of  her  death,  f  Our  readers 
will  remember  More’s  suggestive  comparison  of  this  un¬ 
happy  woman  with  the  daughter  of  Herodias ;  he  little 
thought  how  closely  she  was  to  complete  the  parallel. 

The  first  of  July  had  been  fixed  for  the  trial  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  more  difficult  affair 
to  carry  through;  for  More’s  legal  knowledge,  and  the 
'power  of  his  eloquence,  gave  his  judges  every  reason  to 
fear  defeat.  On  the  appointed  day,  he  was  conducted  on 
foot  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall.  There  he  was 
placed  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  where  but  a  short  while  be¬ 
fore  he  had  presided  as  judge ;  and  the  spectators  could 
not  restrain  their  tears  as  they  beheld  his  changed  aspect. 
Dressed  in  a  coarse  woollen  gown,  he  leant  for  support  upon 
a  staff ;  his  hair  was  gray,  his  face  pale  and  emaciated ; 
every  thing  bespoke  the  sufferings  he  had  endured,  except 
the  unaltered  cheerfulness  which  shone  upon  his  faded  fea¬ 
tures.  “  No  such  culprit  had  stood  at  any  European  bar 

*  “Approach  unto  him,  and  be  enlightened  ;  and  your  faces 
shall  not  be  confounded.” 

f  Bayley’s  Life  of  Fisher. 
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for  a  thousand  years,”  observes  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
During'  the  three  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed,  states¬ 
men,  prelates,  and  even  kings  have  stood  at  the  same  bar ; 
yet  amid  all  our  judicial  murders,  no  name  will  be  found 
on  the  long'  list  of  victims  more  illustrious  than  that  of 
More.  It  has  been  somewhere  remarked,  that  whereas 
in  other  countries  assassination  has  been  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  satisfying  the  vengeance  of  tyrants,  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  more  decent  hypocrisy  of  a  state  trial  has  been 
substituted  in  its  stead.  It  may  he  questioned  whether 
the  infamy  of  false  witness  and  deliberate  injustice  does 
not  render  our  English  method  of  assassination  the  more 
detestable. 

When  the  enormous  indictment  had  been  read  through, 
which  was  at  last  reducible  to  the  original  charges  of  hav¬ 
ing  given  an  opinion  against  the  king’s  marriage,  of  having 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy,  and  of  having 
spoken  against  it,  Audley  called  on  him  to  submit  to  the 
king's  clemency.  The  charges  were  then  proceeded  with; 
but  according  to  the  statutes,  the  last  was  the  only  one 
which  was  sufficient  in  law  to  entail  the  penalty  of  treason. 
It  was  also  the  most  impossible  to  prove ;  for  More,  in  his 
extreme  caution,  had  avoided  committing  himself  to  any 
expression  of  his  mind  on  that  subject,  even  in  his  familiar 
discourse  with  his  daughter.  Being  suffered  to  speak  in 
his  own  defence,  he  calmly  and  judiciously  examined  the 
charges  separately,  and  exposed'  their  frivolity  with  tri¬ 
umphant  skill.  He  reminded  his  judges  that  the  very 
terms  of  the  indictment  accused  him  of  refusing  to  dis¬ 
close  his  opinion  whether  the  king  were  head  of  the  Church 
or  not,  observing,  that  “  neither  the  statute  nor  any  other 
law  can  punish  a  man  for  holding  his  peace.”  Here  the 
attorney-general  interrupted  him,  saying,  that  though  they 
had  no  words  to  object  against  him,  yet  they  had  his 
silence,  which  was  the  evident  sign  of  a  malicious  mind. 
This  word  malice,  says  Cresacre,  was  in  the  mouth  of  the 
whole  court;  but  no  man  could  produce  either  word  or 
deed  to  prove  it,  and  More  reminded  his  sapient  judge 
that  silence  was  commonly  supposed  to  give  consent. 

But  the  servant  of  Christ  was  not  long  to  lack  a  false 
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witness ;  it  was  provided  in  the  person  of  the  solicitor- 
general  Rich,  who  was  as  ready  to  play  the  part  as  he  had 
been  to  break  trust  and  honour  in  his  evidence  against 
Fisher.  He  accordingly  entered  the  witness-box,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  declare  circumstances  which  would  convict  the 
prisoner  of  the  crime  of  treason.  He  then  related  the  con¬ 
versation  we  have  before  given,  adding’,  that  at  its  conclusion 
Sir  Thomas  had  deliberately  declared,  that  no  parliament 
could  make  the  king  supreme  head  of  the  Church.  We  need 
scarcely  say  any  thing  to  prove  the  manifest  falsehood  of 
this  assertion;  More  had  avoided  any  expression  of  his 
opinions  on  this  great  matter  to  those  who  were  deepest  in 
his  confidence,  it  was  therefore  most  unlikely  he  should 
disclose  them  to  a  man  of  such  character  as  the  solicitor- 
general.  His  reply  would  have  crushed  his  accuser  to  the 
dust,  if  the  conscience  of  the  miserable  man  had  not  been 
too  hardened  to  feel  disgrace.  After  looking  for  a  moment 
upon  Rich  with  indignant  surprise,  he  turned  to  the  bench, 
and  stretching  forth  his  arm,  said  with  unusual  earnest¬ 
ness  :  “  My  lords,  if  I  were  a  man  who  did  not  regard  an 
oath,  I  need  not  now  be,  standing  in  this  place.  And  if 
this  oath  of  yours,  Mr.  Rich,  be  true,  then  do  I  pray  that 
I  may  never  see  the  face  of  God !  which  otherwise  I  would 
not  say  to  gain  the  world.”  Having  related  the  conver¬ 
sation  as  it  really  passed,  he  continued,  addressing  the  wit¬ 
ness,  who  must  have  cowered  before  his  withering  expres¬ 
sions  of  contempt,  “  In  truth,  Mr.  Rich,  I  am  more  sorry 
for  your  perjury  than  my  own  peril.  Know  this,  that 
neither  I,  nor  any  man  else  that  I  know  of,  ever  took  you 
to  be  a  man  of  such  credit,  as  to  communicate  any  matter 
of  weight  to  you.  As  you  know,  I  have  been'  long  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  life  and  manner  of  conversation.  We 
dwelt  long  together  in  the  same  parish,  where,  as  you 
yourself  could  tell, — and  I  grieve  that  you  compel  me  to 
say  it, — you  were  always  esteemed  light  of  your  tongue, 
a  dicer,  and  of  no  commendable  fame,  either  there  or  in 
the  Temple.  Therefore,  my  lords,”  he  continued,  turning 
to  las  judges,  “  is  it  likely  that  I  should  trust  this  man 
rather  than  the  king  and  his  noble  councillors?  that  I 
should  utter  my  mind  to  him  on  this  matter  of  the  royal 
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supremacy,  a  tiling-  which  I  never  did  and  never  would 
reveal  after  the  making-  of  the  statute,  even  to  the  king 
himself  or  his  councillors,  who  at  sundry  times  were  sent 
to  me  in  the  Tower  from  his  own  person  for  this  very  pur¬ 
pose?  And  what  I  have  kept,  from  them,  think  you  I 
would  have  revealed  to  him?”  He  then  proceeded  to 
prove  that,  even  granting  the  accusation,  there  was  no  proof 
of  malice ;  and  concluded  by  reminding  them  that  the  confi¬ 
dence  ever  shown  him  by  the  king-,  and  his  many  services, 
might  be  taken  as  some  evidence  against  so  slanderous  a 
surmise.  Rich,  abashed  at  last,  was  fain  to  call  his  com¬ 
panions  who  had  been  with  him  during-  his  visit  to  the 
Tower,  and  appeal  to  them  in  support  of  his  story ;  but 
they  both  declared  they  had  been  too  busy  packing  the 
books  to  hear  what  had  passed.  Nothing-,  therefore,  was 
left  but  for  the  presiding  judge  to  sum  up;  a  task  exactly 
suited  to  the  genius  of  Audley.  His  strong-  point  to  the 
jury  was,  that  even  if  the  speech  reported  did  not  actually 
take  place,  it  at  least  represented  the  lmoivn  sentiments 
of  the  prisoner.  This  was  enough.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  deliberation,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  g'uilty; 
“  for,”  says  Cresacre,  “  they  knew  what  the  king  would 
have  done  in  the  case.”  This  was  the  rule  in  those  days 
for  judge  and  jury ;  falsehood  and  treachery,  and  murder 
itself,  were  all  waded  through  without  hesitation,  because 
“  the  king  would  have  it  so.”  Audley  could  not  restrain 
his  delight,  and,  forgetting  the  established  forms  of  law, 
began  at  once  to  pronounce  sentence.  But  More  inter¬ 
rupted  him  with  a  calm  gentle  dignity.  “  My  lord,”  he 
said,  “in  my  time,  the  manner  was  in  such  cases  to  ask  the 
prisoner  if  he  had  aught  to  allege  against  the  passing-  of 
liis  sentence.”  The  chancellor  was  forced  to  own  his  mis¬ 
take,  and  put  the  usual  question.  More  then  brought  for¬ 
ward  several  objections  against  the  legality  of  the  statute, 
but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  overruled.  “  You 
hear,  my  lords,”  exclaimed  the  chancellor ;  “  what  further 
need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  he  is  guilty  of  death.”  And  so, 
with  the  words  of  the  deicide  Jews  upon  his  lips,  this  infa¬ 
mous  judge  proceeded  to  pronounce  a  sentence  which  the 
Protestant  biographer  of  the  lords  chancellors  has  declared 
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to  be  “the  blackest  crime  ever  perpetrated  in  England 
under  the  forms  of  law.” 

Whilst  the  revolting1  sentence  was  being-  uttered,  More 
listened  with  a  calm  and  constant  countenance,  and  at  its 
close  exclaimed,  like  one  anxious  to  relieve  his  mind  of  a 
weight  which  had  oppressed  it,  “Well,  seeing-  that  I  am 
now  condemned,  God  knows  how  justly,  I  will  freely  speak 
for  the  disburdening-  of  my  conscience.  When  I  perceived 
that  the  king’s  pleasure  was  to  sift  out  whence  the  Pope’s 
authority  was  derived,  I  confess  I  studied  seven  years  to 
find  out  the  truth  thereof ;  and  I  could  not  find  in  the 
Writings  of  any  one  doctor  of  the  Church  that  a  layman 
was,  or  ever  could  be,  the  head  thereof.  No  realm  can 
make  a  particular  law  incompatible  with  the  general  law 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Nay,  it  was  contrary  to  the  un¬ 
repealed  statutes  of  the  realm ;  for  by  Magna  Charta  it 
was  declared,  that  'the  English  Church  should  be  free,  and 
have  all  her  rights  and  liberties  untouched.’  And  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  sacred  oath  which  the  king  and  every  Christian 
prince  hath  sworn  at  his  coronation.”  “  How,”  interrupted 
Audley,  “do  you  thus  account  yourself  of  more  learning 
than  all  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  England?”  “My  lord,” 
replied  Sir  Thomas,  “  for  one  bishop  on  your  side,  I  will 
produce  a  hundred  against  you ;  and  against  one  realm, 
the  common  consent  of  Christendom.”  “Now,  indeed, 
Sir  Thomas,”  exclaimed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  “  you  display 
your  obstinate  and  malicious  mind.”  “Not  so,  noble  sir,” 
replied  More  •,  “  I  speak  but  for  just  necessity,  and  the 
discharge  of  my  conscience.  But  more  I  will  not  say,  ex¬ 
cept  that  as  the  blessed  apostle  Paul  consented  to  the  death 
of  the  martyr  Stephen,  yea  and  kept  the  clothes  of  them 
that  stoned  him,  and  yet  they  two  be  now  blessed  saints 
in  heaven,  and  shall  there  continue  friends  to  all  eternity, 
so  I  verily  trust  and  pray,  that  though  your  lordships 
have  condemned  me  this  day  as  my  judges,  we  may  yet 
meet  merrily  in  heaven ;  and  may  God  preserve  my  lord 
the  king-,  and  send  him  faithful  councillors !” 

His  speech  ended,  they  led  him  from  the  bar,  the  axe 
being  borne  before  him  with  its  edge  turned  towards  him. 
The  fresh  air  which  blew  from  the  river  seemed  to  revive 
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the  prisoner  after  the  stifling  heat  of  the  crowded  court, 
and  he  spoke  in  his  usual  cheerful  and  familiar  strain  with 
his  humane  gaoler  Sir  William  Kingston.  But  Kingston’s 
kind  heart  was  very  heavy,  and  More  observed  the  tears 
stealing- fast,  down  his  manly  cheeks.  He  tried  to  comfort 
him,  forgetful  of  himself ;  so  that  Kingston,  in  speaking-  of 
it  afterwards  to  Roper,  observed,  “  I  was  ashamed  of  myself 
to  he  so  weak,  when  his  heart  was  stout  and  fearless ;  he 
comforting  me,  who  should  rather  at  such  a  time  have  been 
his  comforter.”  They  took  water  for  the  Tower ;  but  ere 
they  descended  into  the  boat,  his  son  forced  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet,  craved  his  blessing. 
More  blessed  and  kissed  him,  not  without  tears.  But  a  yet 
more  trying  scene  awaited  him  at  the  Tower  Wharf.  Mar¬ 
garet,  his  best-beloved  child,  was  there,  watching  for  his 
approach ;  and  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  his  venerated 
figure,  she  ran  to  meet  him  without  thought  or  care  of 
herself,  and  passing-  through  the  g-uards  who  surrounded 
him,  cast  herself  on  his  neck,  unable  to  utter  a  word  beyond 
the  simple  ejaculation,  “My  father !”  He  blessed  and  com¬ 
forted  her  with  a  few  simple  words,  bidding-  her  submit  to 
the  good  and  blessed  will  of  God.  But  she  had  no  sooner 
parted  from  him  than,  not  satisfied  with  that  farewell,  she 
turned  back  again ;  and  More,  now  fairly  overcome,  re¬ 
mained  speechless,  while  the  tears  chased  themselves  down 
his  cheeks,  and  the  g-uards  themselves  and  the  crowds  of 
bystanders  were  fain  to  turn  away  and  weep. 

Margaret  Giggs,  his  adopted  child,  and  an  old  servant 
of  the  Ropers’,  now  came  with  their  greetings.  “  It  was 
homely,  but  lovingly  done,”  he  observed  afterwards,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  unceremonious  way  in  which  the  poor  old  wait¬ 
ing-woman  had  expressed  her  devotion  and  her  sorrow. 

The  bitterness  of  death  had  passed  with  the  last  em¬ 
brace  he  had  given  to  his  darling  child;  that  parting-  over, 
he  regained  his  cheerfulness  and  accustomed  g-aiety,  and 
looked,  on  to  the  short  passage  between  him  and  eternity 
with  a  calm  untroubled  eye.  He  could  even  jest  as  of  old 
with  those  who  visited  him,  and  find  pleasant  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  such  as  were  importunate.  Thus,  an  officious 
courtier  having  teased  him  for  the  space  of  an  hour  with 
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exhortations  that  he  would  change  his  mind,  Sir  Thomas 
at  last  assured  him  that  he  changed  it.  Before  the  day- 
passed,  the  news  was  carried  to  the  king,  and  fresh  messen¬ 
gers  returned  to  inquire  what  he  meant.  “  Good  sirs,” 
replied  the  prisoner,  “  you  are  too  hasty  in  taking  up  my 
words  ;  I  had  minded  to  have  shaven  my  heard,  hut  after¬ 
wards  I  bethought  me  that  my  beard  should  fare  no  better 
than  my  head,  and  that  was  the  only  change  I  spoke  of.” 

•  Even  yet  the  royal  commissioners  had  not  done  with 
him ;  it  was  felt  that  more  would  be  gained  by  his  recant¬ 
ation  than  by  his  death;  and  certain  persons  were  deputed 
to  wait  on  him  in  the  Tower,  and  submit  a  long  list  of 
interrogations  to  him,  which  he  answered  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  prudence  and  veracity.  It  was  then  told  him  that, 
out  of  mercy  and  favour,  the  more  hideous  portions  of  his 
sentence  would  be  commuted,  and  that  he  would  die  by 
simple  decapitation,  such  being  the  king’s  most  gracious 
pleasure.  “  I  thank  the  king  for  his  kindness,”  he  replied, 
with  his  irrepressible  humour;  “but  I  pray  God  to  pre¬ 
serve  my  friends  from  the  like  favours.” 

A  few  of  his  thoughts  and  ejaculations  at  this  solemn 
time  have  been  preserved,  scratched  possibly  on  the  walls 
of  his  dungeon,  or  written  with  a  coal  on  any  scraps  of 
paper  which  he  could  find. 

“  Who  would  save  his  life  to  displease  God  ?  If  thou 
so  savest  thy  life,  how  deadly  wouldst  thou  hate  it  on  the 
morrow,  and  feel  heavy  at  thy  heart  that  thou  hadst  not 
died  the  day  before !  If  thou  hast  been  wdth  Christ  at 
the  wine-feast  of  Galilee,  shrink  not  to  stand  with  Him 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate.  The  moment  ap¬ 
proaches  when  thou  shalt  rejoice  with  Him  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  His  glory.” 

The  6tli  of  July  was  appointed  for  his  execution.  On 
the  night  before,  he  wrote  one  last  letter  to  his  daughter. 
He  has  a  word  for  all :  for  his  son  John,  whose  filial  con¬ 
duct  on  the  day  of  his  condemnation  he  praises,  saying, 
that  “  he  liked  well  his  natural  fashion ;”  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  Clement,  to  whom  he  sends  “an  arithmetical 
stone”  as  a  parting-  gift ;  for  Dorothy  Colly,  the  old  ser¬ 
vant  ;  and  above  all,  for  herself.  “  I  encumber  you  much, 
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my  good  Margaret,”  lie  says,  “  yet  I  would  be  sorry  it 
should  be  longer  than  to-morrow.  To-morrow  is  St. 
Thomas’s  eve,*'  and  to-morrow  I  long  to  go  to  God:  it 
were  a  day  meet  and  convenient  for  me.  I  never  liked 
your  manner  better  than  when  you  kissed  me  last;  for  I 
love  where  daughterly  love  and  dear  charity  have  no  leisure 
to  look  to  worldly  courtesy.  I  pray  God  to  be  g’ood  to 
you,  as  He  hath  great  cause.”  These  precious  words 
were  written  with  a  coal ;  we  need  not  stay  to  guess  then- 
value  to  her  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Together 
with  the  letter  he  sent  her  his  hair-shirt  and  discipline, 
unwilling-  that  curious  eyes  should  discover  them  after  his 
death.  “  Having  now  finished  the  good  fight,”  observes 
Cresacre,  “  he  sent  away  the  weapons  of  his  warfare.”f 

The  last  day  dawned  at  length ;  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  6  th  of  July,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  came  with  a  message 
from  the  king  and  council  that  he  was  to  die  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  must  prepare  himself  accordingly.  More  thanked 
him,  and  prayed  but  for  one  favour, — that  his  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet  might  be  present  at  his  funeral.  It  was  granted; 
but  a  command  was  added,  that  the  king’s  pleasure  was, 
that  “the  prisoner  should  use  few  words  at  his  execution;” 
for  even  yet  the  tyrant  trembled  at  the  possible  result  of 
his  victim’s  eloquence.  More’s  thoughts,  however,  were 
little  disposed  for  much  speaking.  He  was  weary  to  get 
through  the  business  that  lay  before  him,  and  to  go  to 

*  It  deserves  notice,  that  all  his  life  More  had  chosen  as  his 
special  patron  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  his  namesake,  his  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  one  like  him  a  glorious  mar¬ 
tyr  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church.  He  took  comfort 
and  encouragement  from  the  singular  coincidence  of  his  being  called 
On  to  suffer  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  his  great  patron’s  transla¬ 
tion,  which  was  also  the  Octave  day  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
“  for  whose  supremacy,”  observes  his  grandson,  “  he  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom.” 

f  This  hair-shirt  was  left  by  Margaret  Roper  at  her  death  to 
her  cousin  Margaret  Clements,  a  nun  in  the  Augustinian  Convent 
at  Louvain.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  this  community 
removed  to  Spetsbury  in  Dorsetshire,  where  the  interesting  relic 
is  still  preserved  entire,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  sleeves, 
which  has  been  presented  by  the  Augustinian  nuns  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Dominic  at  Stone  in  Staffordshire.  The  shirt  is  made  of 
hogs’  bristles  twisted  into  a  kind  of  net. 
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God ;  and  so  joyously  did  lie  look  on  the  summons  to  die, 
that  he  changed  his  apparel,  and  put  on  a  certain  silken 
gown  which  had  been  given  him,  since  he  had  come  to 
the  Tower,  by  an  Italian  friend,  Bonvisi ;  for  he  would 
fain  go  forth  to  his  death  as  to  a  banquet.  Then  he  knelt 
down,  and  spent  some  time  in  earnest  prayer.  Kingston 
entered  presently ;  and  the  silken  gown  at  once  caught  his 
eye.  He  counselled  him  to  put  it  off,  saying,  that  the  fel¬ 
low  who  would  take  it  as  his  perquisite  was  but  a  “javill.” 
“And  why,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  should  I  account  him  a  ‘ ja¬ 
vill, ’”  answered  More,  “seeing  he  will  this  day  do  me 
such  a  benefit  ?  He  should  have  my  gown,  were  it  cloth- 
of-gold :  I  mind  well  that  St.  Cyprian  gave  thirty  pieces 
of  gold  to  the  man  that  did  him  this  good  turn.”  King¬ 
ston,  however,  had  his  way,  and  changed  the  silk  gown 
for  one  of  frieze ;  but  Sir  Thomas  put  by  a  golden  angel 
for  the  headsman,  in  token  that  he  bore  him  no  ill-will, 
“but  loved  him  exceedingly.”  At  nine  o’clock  he  left 
the  Tower  in  company  with  the  lieutenant.  His  beard 
had  grown  long  from  neglect;  his  face  was  pale  and 
sunken,  but  his  clear  bright  eye  beamed  with  its  unquench¬ 
able  vivacity.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  red  cross,  and  his 
looks  were  cast  towards  heaven.  As  they  passed  the  house 
of  a  woman  who  had  dealt  with  More  in  former  times, 
she  ran  out  and  offered  him  a  cup  of  wine.  He  refused 
it  gently,  saying-,  “  Christ  at  His  Passion  drank  no  wine, 
but  vinegar  and  gall.”  Another  woman  had  the  want  of 
feeling  to  follow  him,  teasing-  him  with  a  story  of  some 
books  she  had  given  into  his  keeping-  when  he  was  chan¬ 
cellor.  He  turned  to  her  with  his  usual  patience,  and  said, 
“  My  good  woman,  in  an  hour’s  space  his  Majesty  will 
rid  me  of  the  care  I  have  had  of  thy  papers.”  His  ene¬ 
mies  had  had  the  meanness  to  bribe  another  person  to  hoot 
after  him,  and  cry  out  that  he  had  done  her  a.n  injustice 
when  he  was  judge.  “I  mind  you  well,”  he  replied;  “and 
were  I  again  to  give  sentence  in  your  cause,  I  would  not 
alter  a  word.” 

Very  touching  were  the  words  of  another  who  met 
him  on  the  road;  a  citizen  of  Winchester,  who,  sorely 
tempted  with  thoughts  of  despair,  threw  himself  at  the 
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feet  of  the  martyr,  and  asked  his  prayers.  “  Go,”  said 
More  in  his  sweet  cheerful  tone, — “  go  and  pray  for  me, 
and  I  will  pray  for  you.”  He  went  away  with  confidence, 
says  Cresacre,  and  was  never  troubled  with  those  thoughts 
again. 

They  had  now  reached  the  scaffold.  More  looked  at 
it  steadily,  and  then  said  to  the  lieutenant,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  “  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  see  me  safe  up, 
and  for  my  coming  down  I  will  shift  for  myself.”  He 
would  have  spoken  a  few  words  to  the  people,  but  the 
sheriff  interrupted  him ;  he  therefore  contented  himself 
with  asking  their  prayers,  and  calling  them  to  witness  that 
he  died  in  the  faith  of  holy  Church,  and  loyal  to  his  king 
and  his  God.  Then  he  knelt  down,  and  repeated  with  an 
unfaltering  voice  the  Miserere  Psalm.  This  ended,  the 
executioner  timidly  approached ;  but  More  kissed  him  as 
a  dear  friend,  and  bade  him  pluck  up  his  spirit  and  fear 
nothing.  “  My  neck,”  he  added  with  a  smile,  “  is  very 
short;  see  therefore  that  thou  strike  not  awry,  to  save  thy 
credit.”  Those  who  stood  by  marvelled  at  his  manner  of 
speech,  and  succeeding  generations  have  seemed  in  doubt 
whether  to  admire  or  to  take  scandal  at  such  jesting  at 
such  a  time.  But  it  was  in  truth  the  happiest  day  of  a 
not  unhappy  life  ;  it  was  the  end  steadily  looked  forward 
to  from  the  first;  and  to  More,  who  had  lived  with  his 
heart  in  heaven,  death  seemed  scarcely  a  matter  to  treat 
with  solemnity,  still  less  with  fear.  The  thought  of  it  had 
been  ever  with  him  ;  and  now  that  it  was  come,  he  jested 
with  it  as  with  a  dear  familiar  friend.  The  executioner 
would  have  covered  his  eyes;  but  he  refused  this,  and 
covered  them  himself  with  a  cloth  he  had  brought  for  the 
purpose :  then  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he  removed 
his  beard  out  of  the  way ;  “  It  at  least,”  he  said,  “  has 
committed  no  treason.”  They  were'  his  last  words ;  an¬ 
other  moment  a  single  blow  of  the  axe  had  severed  his  head 
from  his  body,  and  the  noble  martyr  had  passed  to  God, 
with  a  joyful  smile  upon  those  lips  which  never  yet  had 
learnt  to  wear  the  semblance  of  repining1. 

More’s  headless  body  was  laid  in  St.  Peter’s  chapel  in 
the  Tower.  The  head  itself  was  placed  on  London  Bridge; 
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but  Margaret,  whose  love  endowed  her  with  an  heroic 
courage  and  determination,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  pos¬ 
sess  herself  of  this  precious  relic.  Modern  writers  have 
generally  omitted  the  narrative  given  by  Cresacre  of  his 
aunt’s  conduct  on  this  occasion,  probably  from  a  notion 
that  the  circumstances  he  details  have  in  them  something 
too  much  of  the  marvellous.  Our  readers  must  judge  for 
themselves  on  this  point ;  but  the  incident  has  too  much 
of  deep  and  pathetic  interest  for  us  to  pass  it  without 
notice. 

She  had  charged  herself  with  the  care  of  his  funeral ; 
but  “  when  she  came,”  says  her  nephew,  “  to  bury  his  body 
in  the  Tower,  she  had  forgotten  to  bring  a  sheet,  and  there 
was  not  a  penny  of  money  left  among  them  all ;  for  she 
had  distributed  all  she  had  to  the  poor  for  her  father’s 
soul.  Wherefore  Mrs.  Harris,  her  maid,  went  to  the  next 
draper’s  shop,  and  agreeing-  upon  the  price,  made  as  though 
she  would  look  for  some  money  in  her  purse,  and  then  try 
whether  they  would  trust  her  or  not;  and  she  found  in  her 
purse  the  same  sum  for  which  they  agreed  upon,  not  one 
penny  over  or  under,  though  she  knew  before  certainly 
that  she  had  not  a  cross  about  her.”  In  what  way  the 
head  was  obtained  we  are  not  told,  further  than  that  Mar¬ 
garet  contrived  to  purchase  it,  for  which  she  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  council ;  but  answered  with  such  courage 
and  spirit  to  their  questions,  that  after  a  short  imprison¬ 
ment,  they  were  fain  to  let  her  go  without  further  moles¬ 
tation.  Cresacre  says  that  the  gray  hairs  of  the  venerable 
martyr  assumed  after  death  a  yellow  or  golden  hue,  as 
was  witnessed  by  many  who  saw  the  relic.  His  faithful 
daughter  left  orders  that  after  her  own  death  it  should  he 
buried  with  her  in  her  own  tomb.  She  lies  in  the  family 
vault  of  the  Ropers  in  St.  Dunstan’s  Clmrcli,  Canterbury ; 
and  there,  in  Wood’s  time,  the  leaden  box  containing  her 
father’s  head  was  to  be  seen  resting  on  her  coffin.  In 
1835  the  vault  was  examined,  and  a  small  niche,  closed 
with  an  iron  grating-,  was  found  in  the  wall  above,  into 
which  the  box  had  been  removed ;  and  there,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  it  still  remains. 

Nor  was  this  all:  Margaret  was  not  content  till  she 
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liad  laid  by  her  father’s  side  the  relics  of  liis  fellow-martyr, 
the  gdorious  Bishop  of  Rochester.  They  had  been  cast, 
as  has  been  said,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  indignity, 
into  a  grave  in  All  Hallows  Churchyard ;  but  she  is  said  to 
have  procured  them,  and  placed  them  beside  her  father’s 
body  in  St.  Peter’s  Chapel.  There  they  yet  lie,  awaiting 
together  a  glorious  resurrection ;  and  as  their  lives  were 
lovely,  so  in  death  they  are  not  divided. 

When  the  news  of  More’s  execution  was  brought  to 
the  king,  the  messenger  found  him  playing  at  tables  with 
the  unhappy  Anne.  He  rose  hastily  ;  and  casting  on  her 
a  furious  look,  exclaimed,  “  Thou  hast  been  the  cause  of 
this  man’s  death !”  Doubtless  at  that  moment  his  seared 
conscience  was  wrung  with  a  pang  of  anguish.  But  his  re¬ 
morse  was  not  of  long  duration;  he  lost  no  time  in  expell¬ 
ing  the  family  of  his  victim  from  their  house,  and  seizing’ 
all  their  effects;  and  the  grim  features  of  his  murdered 
friend  seem  to  have  caused  him  but  little  uneasiness  as  he 
encountered  their  deadly  aspect  in  his  daily  passage  from 
Whitehall  to  Greenwich. 

The  horror  with  which  Europe  received  the  intelligence 
of  More’s  death  affixed  a  stain  of  infamy  on  the  English 
name.  Henry’s  ambassador  at  the  imperial  court  affected 
ignorance  of  what  had  happened.  “Well,”  said  Charles, 
“  it  is  nevertheless  true ;  and  this  I  will  say,  that  rather 
than  lose  such  a  servant,  I  would  have  sacrificed  the  best 
city  in  my  dominions.” 

Cardinal  Pole  writes  of  him :  “  I  cannot  stay  myself  from 
weeping  as  I  write,  though  I  am  far  from  my  country.  I 
loved  him  dearly,  and  yet  I  had  not  so  many  reasons  to 
love  him  as  many  had ;  yet  God  is  my  witness,  I  shed  for 
him,  whether  I  will  or  no,  so  many  tears,  that  they  hinder 
me  from  writing,  and  often  quite  blot  out  my  letters,  so 
that  I  can  proceed  no  further.  0  England,”  he  continues, 
“thou  hast  lost  thy  father,  thine  ornament,  thy  defence! 
for  he  left  his  very  life  for  thy  sake,  lest  he  should  betray 
thy  salvation.”  Not  less  tender  is  the  lament  of  Erasmus. 
“All  men  bewail  the  death  of  More,”  he  says,  “  even  those 
who  were  adversaries  to  his  religion,  so  great  was  his 
courtesy  and  affability,  and  so  excellent  his  nature.  Many 
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are  favourable  to  their  own  countrymen  only, — Frenchmen 
to  Frenchmen,  Scotchmen  to  Scots ;  hut  More’s  bounty  to 
all  has  so  eng’raven  him  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that  all 
lament  his  death,  as  though  he  were  their  father  or  their 
brother.  I  have  seen  tears  in  eyes  that  never  looked  on 
him  ;  yea,  whilst  I  write  these  lines,  the  tears  gush  from 
my  own  whether  I  will  or  no.  Ah,  how  many  a  heart 
has  been  wounded  by  that  axe !”  Jovius,  Bishop  of  Nu- 
ceria,  applies  to  him  the  epithet  of  “  saintly and  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  heartily  united  in  according- 
him  such  a  title. 

Stapleton  says,  that  many  who  afterwards  suffered 
death  for  the  cause  of  the  supremacy  avowed  publicly 
that  they  had  gained  their  courage  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  his  example,  among  whom  was  his  own  parish- 
priest  Leercke,  whose  mind  was  so  impressed  by  his  glori¬ 
ous  death,  that  he  himself  shortly  underwent  the  same 
martyrdom  for  the  same  cause. 

“  For  myself,”  adds  Oresacre,  u  I  daily  crave  his 
prayers  and  intercessions  for  me  and  for  my  little  ones, 
who  are  also  a  part  of  his  charge,  inasmuch  as  he  gave 
them  his  blessing  in  his  parting  letter,  when  he  wrote, 

‘  God  bless  Thomas  and  Augustine,  and  all  that  they  shall 
have,  even  to  a  thousand  generations.’  ” 

The  family  of  More  suffered  considerably  from  the 
royal  vengeance.  His  son  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
having  manfully  refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death ;  but  nothing  being-  to  be  gained  by  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  he  was  released  after  long  im¬ 
prisonment.  In  spite  of  a  conveyance  by  which  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  had  settled  all  his  lands  and  property  on  his  son,  long- 
before  his  disgrace,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  by 
which,  contrary  to  all  law,  every  thing-  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown.  His  wife  was  granted  a  pension  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year  out  of  the  property,  but  was  stripped  of  all 
her  goods,  and  turned  out  of  her  house  at  Chelsea,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infamous  Sir  William  Paulet; 
and  the  heroic  Margaret  Roper  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
called  before  the  council,  and  imprisoned  on  the  charge 
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of  keeping  her  father’s  head  as  a  relic,  and  proposing  to 
publish  his  works. 

We  have  already  detained  our  readers  too  long ;  but 
the  character  of  More  is  one  on  which  the  mind  involun¬ 
tarily  lingers.  Even  without  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
which  raises  his  excellence  to  the  heroic  standard,  More 
would  have  been  regarded  as  among  the  best  and  greatest 
of  Englishmen.  But  by  his  death  he  has  become  some¬ 
thing  more  in  our  eyes  than  a  merely  great  and  good  man. 
More  and  Fisher  must  be  looked  on  as  the  first  who,  in 
the  16th  century,  raised  their  voices  in  opposition  to  the 
deadly  principles  of  Erastianism.  They  in  their  day  fought 
the  same  good  fight  which  four  centuries  before  had  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  for  its  undaunted  champion.  Their 
blood,  like  his,  flowed  at  the  bidding  of  a  royal  tyrant, 
whose  foot  was  on  the  liberties  of  the  Church ;  and  it  did 
not  flow  in  vain.  The  principle  for  which  they  died  was, 
after  their  martyrdom,  reasserted  with  a  clearness  and 
precision  which  had  long  been  lost  jn  England.  The  glo¬ 
rious  army  of  martyrs  who  followed  them  were,  one  and 
all,  martyrs  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  ;  and  the 
cold  uncatholic  tone  which  had  crept  into  the  English 
Church  under  the  usurpations  of  successive  dynasties  was 
so  utterly  banished,  that  the  little  flock  who  kept  the 
faith,  and  struggled  manfully  through  three  hundred  years 
of  cruel  persecution,  may  be  said  to  have  rivalled  their 
Saxon  forefathers  in  their  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter.  They  washed  out  with  their  blood  the  reproach 
which  had  fallen  on  their  country  ;  and  if  in  our  own  day 
we  behold  the  Church  rising,  as  it  were,  from  her  ashes 
more  free  and  unshackled  than  in  any  other  Christian  land, 
we  may  surely  in  some  degree  attribute  so  marvellous  a 
mercy  to  the  merits  of  her  martyrs.  Dear  and  venerable, 
therefore,  as  their  names  should  be  in  our  ears,  let  us  never 
forget  the  lesson  taught  us  by  their  story.  History  is  not 
merely  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures,  or  tales  of  pathetic 
interest ;  it  is  a  revelation  of  solemn  truths,  written  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  And  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history  of  this  country  has  one  speciality  about  it, 
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namely,  that  for  eight  hundred  years  it  has  sounded  hut 
one  note,  and  uttered  but  one  warning-  -  our  saints  have 
struggled,  and  our  martyrs  have  died,  to  uphold  one  vital 
principle — the  divine  supremacy  of  the  see  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  Church’s  unshackled  freedom  from  the  bondage 
of  the  state.  This  principle  was  set  forth  in  the  very  first 
line  of  our  great  national  charter ;  the  whole  question  be¬ 
tween  heresy  and  the  Catholic  Church,  as  existing  in  this 
land,  may  he  reduced  to  its  assertion  or  its  denial. 

While  some,  therefore,  may  he  found  to  regret  that  so 
many  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  our  English  martyro- 
logy  are  those  of  men  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  died 
only  for  a  political  offence,  we  cannot  hut  see  a  deep  signi¬ 
ficance  in  the  fact,  and  would  thankfully  accept  the  lesson. 
To  a  man  they  fell  for  denying-  and  resisting  the  dogma  of 
state  supremacy ;  to  us,  their  heirs  and  unworthy  children, 
they  have  left  their  cause  as  our  inheritance. 

“  These  are  they  who  sometime  were  had  in  derision, 
and  for  a  parable  of  reproach ;  and  men  esteemed  their 
life  madness,  and  their  end  without  honour.  But  behold 
how  they  are  numbered  among  the  children  of  God,  and 
their  lot  is  among  the  saints.” 


THE  END. 
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